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The  subject  of  Popular  Amusements,  if  has  been  too  ha.stily  assumed  that  common 
we  may  trust  to  the  evidence  of  book-cata-  life  wore  a  melancholy  aspect  among  the 
logues,  has  hitherto  been  very  imperfectly  Egyptians;  and  their  oppressive  ritual  and 
discussed.  Of  histories  and  treatises,  in-  sovereign  priesthood  have  the  credit  of 
deed,  classical  or  archeological,  there  is  a  rendering  them  spiritless  and  sad.  But 
sufficient  supply ;  what  is  needed  is  exam-  the  insist  which  their  sculptures  afford 
illation  of  the  (juestion  in  all  its  bearings,  into  their  interior  life,  acquits  both  the 
from  a  social  and  ethical  point  of  view,  people  and  its  rulers  from  this  imputation. 
We  desire  to  know,  not  so  much  the  form  They  had,  it  is  true,  no  theatre  like  the 
of  public  recreations  at  different  eras  and  Greeks,  and  no  circus  like  the  Romans  ; 
among  various  nations,  as  the  spirit  which  and  their  religious  festivals  were  not  di- 
lias  actuated  them,  and  the  effect  they  versified,  like  the  Olympian  and  I*ythian 
have  produced  upon  the  character  of  man-  by  exhibitions  of  strength  and  skill, 

kind.  We  woula  have  their  physiognomy  ^e  life  of  the  people,  however,  was  far 
and  philosophy  more  closely  scrutinized,  from  being  monotonous.  In  the  grottoes 
esjiecially  at  the  present  moment,  when  of  Benihassan,  on  which  the  sports  and 
the  topic  of  public  amusements  seems  like-  pastimes  of  Egypt  are  so  vividly  depicted, 
ly  to  press  itself  on  the  attention  of  those  we  find  not  only  representations  of  martial 
who  make  and  of  those  who  obey  the  qxercises,  but  also  games  carried  on  by 
laws.  men  and  women,  evidently  intended  tor 

The  amusements  of  the  people  in  early  the  amusement  of  spectators.  There  are 
stages  of  civilization  are  naturally  martial  jugglers,  often  females,  playing  with  balls, 
in  their  character,  and  are  mostly  reflec-  sometimes  as  many  as  six  at  once,  and  en- 
tions  of  war  and  the  chase.  The  effeminate  gaged  in  gymnastical  exercises,  that  evince 
Lydians  are  said  to  have  b<jen  the  invent-  a  wonderful  control  and  suppleness  of 
ors  of  sedentary  games ;  but  the  monu-  limbs.  Many  of  the  contortions  exhibited 
ments  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  attest  the  a  few  years  since  by  the  Arabs  at  the 
active  energies  of  their  inhabitants.  It  London  theatres,  were  practised  by  these 
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Coptic  tumblers.  In  these  feats,  the  his  cities,  although  notorious  for  license 
women  are  dressed  in  tight  pantaloons,  and  the  coarse  ostentation  of  wealth,  re- 
The  flinging  the^'erceo?,  in  which  the  Sara-  fleeted  the  image  of  a  nomade  encamp 
cens  were  so  expert,  was  an  Egyptian  pas-  ment.  Vast  parks  were  inclosed  withm 
time  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  at  the  walls  of  Babylon,  and  sheep  and  oxen 
Granada  and  Bagdad  it  was  performed  on  grazed  in  multitudes  in  the  heart  of  Nine- 
horseback,  whereas  in  Egypt  it  was  per-  veh.  Beyond  their  precincts,  except  in 
formed  in  boats  impelled  by  strong  rowers,  that  Mesopotamian  district  called  the  gar- 
The  Thames  in  the  sixteenth  century  ex-  den  of  Chaldaea,  enormous  and  arid  plains 
hibited  a  similar  spectacle,  and  the  Lon-  stretched  on  every  side,  and  since  vege- 
don  ’prentices  often  disturbed  the  equa-  tation  extended  but  a  little  beyond  the 
nimity  of  sober  citizens  by  hurling  or  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  population  was 
thriisting  blunt  javelins  against  their  state-  scanty,  and  it  was  often  a  day’s  journey 
!y  barges.  ProressorAnderson  might  have  from  one  village  to  another.  The  char- 
met  with  his  match  in  Egypt,  where  the  acter  of  the  people  corresponded  to  that 
jugglers  were  as  adroit  as  the  wizards;  of  their  land.  Both  the  Hebrew  and 
and  no  Neapolitan  at  the  present  day  plays  Greek  writers  agree  in  describing  them 
the  game  of  mora  with  more  eagerness  or  as  a  fierce,  grave,  and  violent  race ;  with 
livelier  gesticulations  than  the  Egyptians  faces  like  an  eagle’s,  with  hair  like  lions, 
jflayed  at  even  and  odd.  Dice  are  at  least  terrible  as  archers,  wastefiil  as  locusts, 
four  thousand  years  old,  since  they  have  and  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  wolf  or 
been  found  marked  in  the  modern  manner  the  hyena.  Their  sculptures  represent 
at  Thebes  ;  and  drafts  colored  green  and  them  as  rending  the  lion  and  the  bear,  and 
yellow,  and  arranged  in  lines  along  a  surrounded  by  the  symbolisms  of  a  race 
board  are  represented  at  Benihassan.  It  conversant  with  the  hardj^  life  of  shepherds 
would  seem  that  the  two  latter  games  were  — ^bronzed  by  the  morning  frost  and  the 
favorites  with  the  Egyptian  clergy,  owing  noonday  sun,  tense  in  fibre,  eager  of  eye, 
doubtless  to  the  tranquil  and  meditative  with  sinewy  chests  and  dilated  nostrils, 
turn  of  mind  required  for  such  pastimes,  scenting  the  battle  from  afiir.  It  is  not 
The  recreations  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  among  such  a  nation  that  we  should  seek 
did  not,  like  the  Grecian  panegyrics,  ele-  for  popular  amusements.  On  the  eastern 
vate  or  refine  the  taste  of  the  people ;  but  verge  of  Asia,  we  come  upon  people 
neither  do  they  imply  either  melancholy  whom  travellers  have  not  nnfrequently, 
or  indolence  in  either  exhibitors  or  specta-  although  inaccuratel;y,  compared  to  the 
tors.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  their  disposi-  Egyptians.  The  Chinese  re.semble  the 
tion  by  their  sculptures,  we  can  hardly  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  valley,  in  the  bur- 
believe  in  the  existence  of  a  cheerful  Assy-  densome  character  of  their  ceremonies, 
rian.  Those  aquiline  countenances  seem  and  in  the  sluggish  permanence  of  their 
to  defy  risus  jocosque.  We  can  imagine  customs.  It  requires  an  eflfort  of  the  ima- 
the  Sphynx  relaxing  into  a  smile,  and  gination  to  picture  to  ourselves  a  youthful 
even  Memnon  laughing  on  such  particular  Chinese.  From  his  cradle  and  swaddling- 
occasions  as  the  Feast  of  Lamps,  when  all  clothes,  he  is  the  slave  of  prescription. 
Egypt  was  on  the  river,  and  as  bousy  as  a  The  spontaneous  impulses  of  his  childhood 
piper.  There  was,  indeed,  an  essential  are  repressed  by  education,  and  the  recresv- 
difference  in  the  lands  of  Cham  and  Ninus.  tions  of  his  manhood  are  grave,  solemn. 
In  the  Nile  valley,  fringed  on  each  side  by  and  ungenial.  No  feeling  of  the  beauti- 
a  desert,  the  population  was  close  packed  ful  is  apparent  in  any  of  his  pursuits  or 
in  towns,  and  the  wits  of  men  were  sharp-  productions ;  he  paints,  design^  and  carves 
ened  by  constant  attrition  with  one  ano-  as  his  forefathers  did  centuries  ago ;  his 
ther.  Provision  was  also  plentiful,  since,  demeanor  and  ordinary  speech  are  re- 
the  Egyptians  generally  were  vegetarians,  gulated  by  strict  laws  ;  and  what  is  not 
and  leguminous  plants  grew  rapidly  in  the  written  in  the  books  of  the  wise,  is  not 
teeming  mud  of  Nilus.  Neighborhood  permitted  to  be  done  or  said  without  a 
and  abundance  incline  people  to  recrea-  serious  breach  of  law  and  decorum.  There 
tion,  and  even  the  numerous  festivals  of  is  indeed  a  certain  impressive  grandeur  in 
the  calendar  were  antidotes  to  sadness,  many  of  his  festivals,  in  his  prayers  at  the 
Whereas  the  Assyrian  was  little  more  ad-  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  his  ever-burning 
vanced  in  civilization  than  the  pastoral  lamps,  and  his  reverence  for  what  his 
races  which  still  occupy  upper  Asia.  Even  teachers  have  prescribed  or  time  has  hal- 
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lowed.  Blit  China  is  not  the  land  ' of  i  of  Tljcmistocles  to  excuse  himself  for  his 
cheerfulness :  even  its  amusements  bear  a  ;  inability  to  play  on  the  flute.  It  was  con- 
weighty  and  a  serious  brow  ;  and  the  land  ,  sidered  unbeseeming  a  citizen  to  be  inex¬ 
presents  the  as|)ect  which  the  Greeks  at-  j  pert  in  any  warlike  or  manly  accom-' 
tributed  to  their  Hades — a  land  where  all  plishment,  and  the  Greek  admiration  for 
things  always  seem  the  same,  and  where  physical  beauty  rendered  indispensable 
the  sj)orts  and  exercises  of  youth  afford  the  exercises  that  develop  the  muscles, 
no  pleasure,  and  admit  of  no  variety,  or  give  precision  to  the  eye  and  the  hand. 
Throughout  Asia,  indeed,  an  air  of  melan-  The  instincts  of  the  people  were  nurtured 
choly  prevails,  which  is  not  wholly  attri-  by  the  habits  of  their  daily  life.  It  was  for 
butable  to  the  civil  or  spiritual  despotism  women  to  be  sedentary,  because,  accord- 
of  its  rulers  and  its  castes.  Man  in  those  ing  to  the  erroneous  notions  of  her  mas- 
rugions  is  a  weed ;  he  Ls  dwarfed  by  the  ter,  she  was  a  slave.  But  an  indolent  or 
colossal  scale  on  which  nature  works  ;  his  invalid  man  was  a  prodigy  and  a  laughing- 
religions  are  ancient,  monumental,  elabor- '  stock ;  and  some  of  Plato’s  keenest  satire 
ate,  and  cruel ;  his  philosophy  is  ascetic  |  is  pointed  against  the  self-indulgence  of 
and  contemplative;  and  his  recreations  the  sophists  who  sat  by  the  stove  and 
partake  of  tne  earnest  and  sombre  genius  Wp<?(l  themselves  in  cloaks  and  blankets, 
of  his  creeds,  traditions,  and  institutions.  The  ceremonials  of  the  Christian  Church 
It  is  from  the  inventive  and  practical  have,  in  all  ages,  commanded  the  applause 
sons  of  Hellas  that  wc  must  seek  for  the  of  the  artist  and  attracted  the  admiration 
true  theorv’  and  example  of  popular  amuse-  of  the  vulgar.  But  the  most  gorgeous 
ments.  The  Greeks  were  the  first  to  an-  festivals  of  the  Homan  and  Byzantine 
nounce  the  law  of  education — that  it  should  priesthood  are  ignoble  beside  the  Olympic 
consist  in  nearly  equal  proiKirtion  of  the  Games  or  the  Greek  Panegyries  of  Athens 
arts  which  elevate  the  mind  and  the  exer-  and  Delos.  In  the  one  the  sjTnbolisms  of 
cises  which  strengthen  the  body.  The  religion  affect  the  faith  or  imagination  only 
combination  of  tne  musical  with  the  of  the  spectators,  who  gazed,  a  profane 
gymnastic  was  first  displayed  in  the  pub-  herd,  upon  the  drama  of  the  sanctuary, 
lie  games  of  Greece,  and  was  repeated  in  but  were  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
the  daily  life  of  every  Grecian  common-  jierformance.  The  worship  of  the  Greeks 
wealth.  So  salient  a  feature  was  this  of  was  of  a  more  catholic  and  ennobling  kind. 
Hellenic  manners,  that  we  find  Paul  of  No  freeman  was  excluded  from  the  con- 
Tarsus  drawing  from  the  race-course  one  tests  of  the  arena :  the  cost  of  the  chariot 
of  his  liveliest  and  most  expressive  illus-  race,  indeed,  restricted  its  full  enjoyment 
trations,  and  Plato  preluding  so  many  of  to  the  wealthy,  but,  at  least  in  the  earlier 
his  dialogues  with  references  to  the  pahes-  and  better  days,  the  manly  exercises  of 
tra,  the  stadium,  and  the  sports  that  ac-  the  Pentathlon  were  open  to  the  young, 
companied  the  festivals  of  Pallas,  Aiiollo,  the  vigorous,  and  the  handsome.  Godlike 
and  Ceres.  “  All  pastimes,”  says  lioger  and  heroic  men  were  esteemed  the  best 
Ascham,  “  generally,  which  be  joyned  exj>onents  of  the  bounty  and  providence 
with  labour  and  in  o{>en  place,  and  on  the  of  the  gods  ;  and  Apollo  was  venerated 
day-lighte,  be  not  only  comelie  and  decent,  not  only  as  the  giver  of  light  and  health, 
but  verie  necessarie  for  a  courtly  gentle-  but  also  as  the  model  of  manly  strength 
man and  the  Greeks,  although  they  ad-  and  grace.  It  was  a  decline  both  in  art 
mitted  a  certain  coarseness  of  sjieech  and  and  in  national  feeling,  when  the  boxers 
action,  which  the  greater  decency  or  the  and  wrestlers  became  merely  professional 
better  regulated  hypocrisy  of  modem  life  artists,  trained  and  dieted  like  our  tum- 
prohibits,  were,  in  comparison  with  other  biers  and  prize-fighters  to  feats  of  agility 
contemporary  nations,  a  race  of  “  courtly  and  strength,  and  sacrificing  the  music, 
gentlemen.”  It  was  deemed  discreditable  that  is,  the  intellectual  portion  of  their 
for  any  one  above  the  condition  of  a  slave  abilities,  to  the  gymnastic  or  physical, 
or  a  barbarian,  to  be  unable  to  express  The  Crotoniate  Milo,  whose  stalwart  amis 
himself  in  society  or  in  public  with  free-  could  rive  an  oak,  or  whose  brawny  shoul- 
dom  and  ease  upon  any  topic  of  discus-  ders  could  carry  off  an  ox,  was  deeply 
sion :  he  was  deemed  awkward  and  ill-  versed  in  the  science  of  Pythagoras,  and 
trained  who  could  not  add  to  the  convivi-  was  applauded  by  the  spectators  as  the 
ality  of  the  table  by  song  or  recitation ;  mortal  representative  of  the  beautiful 
and  it  needed  all  the  fame  and  ingenuity  sons  of  Leda.  The  religion  of  the  Greeks 
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carefully  watched  over  three  principal 
objects  of  petition  in  the  prayers  of  the 
Church ;  nor  was  its  care  limited  to  verbal ' 
petition,  or  were  the  worshippers  contented 
with  periodical  acknowledgment  that  the 
well-being  of  man  consists  in  a  judicious 
regulation  of  “mind,  l)ody,  and  estate.” 
The  mind  was  cared  for  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  intellectual  with  gymnastic  exhibi¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  audience  at  Elis  or  Corinth 
expected  with  as  much  eagerness  the  song 
in  honor  of  the  con(pieror,  as  the  feats 
which  obtained  for  him  the  laurel  or  pars¬ 
ley  coronal.  The  body  was  regarded  as 
well  by  the  exercises  which  fostered  its 
vigor,  grace,  and  suppleness,  .os  by  the 
temper.ince  in  all  things  which  whosoever 
contended  for  the  prize  must  observe. 
And  the  estate  was  also  an  object  of  soli¬ 
citude,  since  temj)erance  and  hardihood 
are  incompatible  with  luxury  and  sloth. 
We  may  affect  to  smile  or  sigh  at  the 
shallowness  or  incongruity  of  the  creed  of 
Greece,  but  we  must  ftlush  at  the  practice 
of  the  worshippers  of  Zeus  and  Athene. 
It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the  artistic 
genius  of  the  Greeks  further  than  to  note 
Its  intimate  connection  with  the  manly 
character  of  the  j>eople.  Tlie  town  of 
Sicyon  was  probably  not  more  extensive 
than  the  least  of  the  provincial  capitals  of 
England,  yet  it  contmned,  if  we  may  credit 
Pausanisis,  more  master-pieces  of  art  than 
at  this  moment  can  be  found  in  all  London. 
The  models  of  the  artist  were  not  far  to 
seek.  The  streets,  the  market-place,  and 
the  gymnasium  afforded  them;  and  the 
long  conservation  of  physical  beauty, 
which  survived  the  extinction  of  freedom, 
Is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  passion  of  the 
Greeks  for  gymnastic  discipline.  The 
traces  of  this  {>assion  are  visible  in  the 
latest  ages  of  Hellenic  literature.  Lucian, 
Plutarch,  and  Dion  Chrysostom  dwell  on 
the  vigor  and  beauty  of  the  race  in  their 
time,  and  generally  couple  their  commen¬ 
dations  of  natural  graces  with  allusions  to 
the  training-schools  or  the  public  games. 
The  noblest  of  the  Greek  writers,  indeed, 
deplore  the  comparative  decline  of  their 
countrymen  in  physical  qualities,  and  as¬ 
cribe  the  inferiority  of  their  contempora¬ 
ries  to  departure  from  the  hardy  habits  of 
their  forefathers.  Aristophanes  contrasts 
the  curled  darlings  of  his  time  with  the 
big,  brawny  men  who  fought  with  the 
Persians  at  Salamis  and  Plataea ;  and  De¬ 
mosthenes  taunts  his  hearers  with  their 
relnctance  to  serve  their  country  in  the 


fleet  or  the  phalanx.  The  ancient  spirit, 
however,  did  not  wholly  die,  until  the 
Hellenic  race  itself  expired  under  the  lazy 
and  oppressive  des|K)ti8m  of  the  Ilyzan- 
tine  Caesars.  The  games  of  the  hip|»o- 
drome  were  no  substitute  for  the  periodi- 
cal  festivals  at  Elis  and  the  Isthmus.  The 
charioteers  of  the  yreen  and  blue  factious 
were  hirelings ;  the  body-guards  of  .1  us- 
tinian  and  Alexius  were  recruited  in 
Dritain  and  the  Hhine-land,  and  the  flower 
of  (rrecian  life  droojied  and  dwindled  in 
the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  the  bar 
and  the  Church. 

In  the  national  amusements  the  gym¬ 
nastic  elements  preponderated,  ami  the 
projwrtion  is  just,  since  it  is  not  desirable 
that  many  men  should  devote  themselves 
to  literature,  while  it  imjiorts  the  general 
good  that  every  member  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  should,  unless  physically  disabled,  Imj 
active,  healthy,  and  brave.  For  the  mu¬ 
sical  or  intellectual  element  the  Grei*ks 
thought  that  they  had  provided  abund¬ 
antly  by  the  Dionysi.ac  festivals ;  and 
assuredly  the  Drama  has  never  assumed 
a  more  august  and  imposing  form  than  it 
presented  yearly  at  Athens.  We  are 
not  insensible  to  the  ampler  and  nobler 
dimensions  of  the  Komantic  Drama  as 
compared  with  the  Classical,  nor  disin¬ 
clined  to  admit  that  in  Shakspeare’s 
and  Calderon’s  plays  a  more  profoundly 
religious,  or  rather  a  more  profoundly 
humane,  element  exists  than  is  to  he  foiiml 
in  the  Dresteia  or  the  Antigone.  Viewed, 
however,  in  the  light  of  popular  amuse¬ 
ments,  the  palm  must  be  awarded  to  the 
(ireek  Drama.  The  scrupulousness  or  su¬ 
perstition  of  the  Church  has  unfortunalely 
divorced  the  Theatre  from  the  ritual  or 
the  dogmas  of  religion ;  or  when  they 
have  occasionally  entered  into  co-partner¬ 
ship,  as  in  the  instances  of  Calderon’s  Au¬ 
tos  and  Racine’s  scriptural  tragedies,  the 
union  has  been  briei  and  unfavorable  to 
the  more  popular  objects  of  the  drama. 
The  hostility  of  the  Church  to  the  Theatre 
commenced  with  the  just  repugnance  of 
all  wise  and  good  men  to  the  atrocities  of 
the  Roman  stage.  The  coarseness  and  li¬ 
cense  in  which  Aristophanes  occasionally 
indulges,  would  have  ajipeared  faint  and 
feeble  to  a  Roman  inured  to  the  repre¬ 
sentations  at  the  Megalesian  and  Floral 
Games ;  and  if  the  libels  of  Procopius  con¬ 
tain  any  admixture  of  truth,  the  impurities 
of  Rome  w’ere  far  surpassed  by  tnose  of 
Constantinople.  The  antagonism  of  the 
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Uimrch  to  the  Theatre  was  accordingly  races  in  the  art  of  rendering  the  masses 
just  in  its  origin,  hut  it  has  been  prejndi-  intelligent,  healthy,  and  alert. 

Vial  e(jually  to  dramatic  art  and  to  popu-  The  virtues  of  the  Romans,  which  eli- 
lar  recreation.  At  the  Dionysiac  festivals  cited  the  appLause  of  the  most  ethical  of 
of  tJreeee  they  went  hand  in  hand — art  historians,  were  civil  and  political  rather 
n  :ls  ennobled,  recreation  acquired  au  cthi-  than  intellectual.  Polybius,  who  had  be- 
c  il  importance,  and  the  creed  of  the  i»eo-  held  the  arts  and  refinements  of  Greece 
p!e  was  presented  under  the  .attractive  unimpaired  by  conquest  and  unvitiated  by 
forms  of  solemn  and  purifying  emotions,  neglect,  preferred  to  them  the  hardyRo- 
1 II  the  fables  of  (Edipus,  Elect ra,  and  .\n-  man  qualities  of  legislation  and  govern- 
tiiroue,  the  presence  of  a  spiritual  power,  ment.  The  most  accomplished  of  the 
riirhting  the  secret  wrongs,  appalling  the  L.atin  poets  agreed  with  tW  grave  histo- 
guilty,  and  justifying  the  innocent,  was  rian  in  this  estimate  of  his  countrymen, 
inade  manifest ;  nor  could  any  attentive  and  bade  them  leave  to  others  the  scul|>- 
aiid  thoughtful  siiectator  depart  from  the  tor’s  and  the  painter’s  art,  and  devote 
representation  of  Prometheus  without  a  themselves  to  law,  administration,  and 
conviction  that  the  sacrifice  of  suffering  is  agriculture.  In  whatsoeA’er  related  to  art 
n  >t  less  acceptable  to  the  gods  than  the  and  education,  indeed,  Rome,  as  compared 
sa'  rifice  of  action.  The  Attic  Drama  was  with  Greece,  or  even  Etruria,  was  rude 
indeed  the  most  superb  and  solemn  litnr-  and  uninventive,  and  even  on  its  colossal 
gy  (if  the  Hellenic  religion.  The  Greeks  roads  and  aqueducts  is  imjiressed  the 
thus  realized  in  their  jiractice  nearly  every  stamp  of  material  energy  more  than  of 
ennditiou  involved  in  the  theory  of  popu-  grace  or  contrivance.  The  popular  amuse- 
lar  amusements.  They  provided  for  the  '  ments  of  Rome  reflected  the  practical 
intellectu.al  and  physical  improvement  of  j  genius  of  its  ix'ojile.  Thev  were  symbolic 
the  people,  both  locally  and  nationally.  |  of  war  and  .agriculture,  'fhe  pames  of  the 
Their  great  jianegyries  were  common  to  |  circus  mimicked  the  strife  of  the  batt/le- 
all  who  were  not  barbarians  —  i.  e.,  to  all  field,  and  the  vernal  and  autumnal  festi- 
who  traced  their  .ancestry  from  Pelop'i,  j  vals  represented,  by  their  altars  of  sod  and 
bm,  and  the  Heracleid.s,  or  who,  though  !  their  garlandsof flowers,  thesimplethanks- 
of  foreign  attraction,  were  admitted — a  givings  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Even 
rare  privilege — for  some  signal  service, ,  from  the  earliest  times,  an  ethical,  and  not 
into  the  family  of  Ilell.as;  and  their  local  .an  artistic  sjiirit,  is  visible  in  their  recrea- 
institutions  catered  for  the  health,  inst rue-  tions,  .and  in  the  se.asons  of  relaxation 
tion,  and  cheerfulness  of  the  several  com-  they  indulged  in  mementos  of  the  precari- 
nnmities.  The  civilization  of  Christendom  j  ousness  of  life.  Of  all  Roman  exhibitions, 
has,  in  some  resjK'cts,  advanced  beyoinl  the  secular  games  were,  both  from  their 
tliat  of  the  Hellenic  race.  It  has  im- }  occasion  and  their  ceremonial,  the  most 
proved,  though  it  is  still  very  far  from  aj)-  suggestive  of  sad  and  sober  thoughts, 
jirehending,  tlie  jiroper  relations  and  posi-  ,  They  were  celebrated,  in  compliance  with 
tidii  of  women;  it  has  generally  .abolished  a  cyclical  computation  of  the  Etruscans, 
slavery,  although  the  change  from  myriads  i  once  only  in  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
of  slaves  to  myriads  of  paupers  is  a  brief  ^  ten  years:  the  ambition  or  jwilicy  of  the 
step  only  in  the  right  direction,  and  is  at  j  Ca‘sars,  indeed,  sometimes  .abridged  the 
1  uneatable  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  regular  term;  but  even  a  jubilee,  occur- 
a  religion  professing  to  regard  all  men  as  j  ring  once  only  in  fifty  years,  is  well 
brethren  and  wealtli  as  dross.  It  has  es- 1  adapted  to  inspire  the  spectatoi’s  with 
tablished  munificent  public  charities,  which  j  solemn  reflections.  The  iisii.al  interval, 
Avere  known  in  a  nnb*  form  only  to  anti-  however,  between  the  secular  games 
(piity,  and  embraced  freemen  alone ;  and  exceeded  the  ordinary  term  of  life ; 
it'  it  has  not  extirpated,  it  has  ceased  to  and  as  none  of  the  spectators  had  already 
c()uutenance  openly  such  anomalons  vices  j  seen  them,  none  could  flatter  themselves 
as  disgnxced  even  the  best  ages  of  Greece  >  with  the  hojie  of  beholding  them  again, 
and  Rome.  Rut  the  parallel  must  here  j  The  sacrifices  were  performed  during  the 
break  oflT.  Xo  Christian  state  has  hitherto  |  idilhts  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber;  the 
desired  or  affected  a  system  of  public  edu- 1  ilarkness  u  .as  disjiellcd  by  innumerable 

cation  worthy  to  be  put  in  the  scale  with  ;  lamps  and  torches,  and  the  proper  silence 
that  of  Greece.  We  have  yet  much  to  j  of  the  hour  w.as  broken  by  music  and 
leani  ft’om  both  the  Dorian  and  Ionian  ,  dancing.  Heralds,  some  days  before  the 
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solemnity  commenced,  in\’ited  the  citizens 
to  a  spectacle  which  no  one  had  ever  be¬ 
held,  and  none  would  behold  again.  The 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  offered  to  the 
Destinies,  and  a  chorus  of  twenty-seven 
youths  and  as  many  virgins  of  noble  fami¬ 
lies,  whose  parents  were  both  alive,  im¬ 
plored,  in  ap2)ropriate  hymns,  the  gods  in 
favor  of  the  present,  and  for  the  hope  of 
the  rising  generation.  A  more  striking 
contrast  can  hardly  be  conceived  than 
that  which  this  grave  religious  spectacle 
presents  to  the  daylight  cheerfulness  and 
redundant  life  of  an  Olympic  Festival.  It 
was  difficult,  indeed,  to  make  the  senate 
or  people  of  Pome  laugh  at  anything  short 
of  buffoonery ;  or  to  rouse  their  emotions 
by  anything  short  of  blows  and  bloodshed. 
They  would  hurry  out  of  the  theatre 
from  the  WOOS  of  Atreus  or  the  delicate 
wit  of  the  Adelphi,  on  the  first  call  of  the 
“  elephants  ”  or  “  rope-dancers  ”  in  the 
streets ;  and  Ennius  then,  like  Shak- 
speare  now,  was  unpalatable  to  the  bench¬ 
es,  unless  armies  swept  across  the  stage, 
and  the  wardrobe  blazed  away  with  pur¬ 
ple  and  gold.  And  hitherto  we  have  no¬ 
ticed  the  least  noxious  of  Roman  specta¬ 
cles.  It  was  a  virtuous  age  when  a  few 
elephants  driven  by  slaves  across  the  arena 
contented  the  people ;  it  was  a  moderate 
one  when  a  few  pairs  of  gladiators  sufficed 
for  the  consular  or  praetorian  games. 
Lord  Bacon  has  pronouncetl  that — “the 
triumph  amongst  the  Romans  was  not  pa¬ 
geants  or  gaudery,  but  one  of  the  wisest 
and  noblest  institutions  that  ever  was ;  for 
it  contained  three  things — honor  to  the 
general,  riches  to  the  treasury  out  of  the 
spoils,  .and  donatives  to  the  army.”  The 
triumph,  however,  with  all  deference  to  so 
high  an  authority,  we  believe  to  have 
been  one  of  the  effective  causes  in  i)ro- 
ducing  that  hardness  of  heart  which 
marked  all  the  de.alings  of  Rome  with  the 
coiKpiered  and  the  slave.  It  inured  the 
ptHipIe  to  regar<l  w’ith  callousness  or  exul¬ 
tation  private  sufferings  and  public  mutar 
tions.  Kings  bound  in  ch.ains  .and  nobles 
in  links  of  iron,  and  afterwards  doomed  to 
a  swift  or  a  lingering  de.ath  in  the  Mamer- 
tiue  dungeon  or  the  solit.ary  ergoKtidum^ 
were  spect-acles  engeiitlering  pride  and 
cruelty,  .and  affording  no  comjiensation  by 
their  ethical  or  artistic  suggestions.  The 
corollary  of  the  triumph  was  the  combat 
of  wild  beasts  and  gladiators.  Both  the 
brute  and  the  human  nature  w’ere  the 
captives  of  the  bow  and  Kj>car ;  and  the 


victor  conceived  that  he  had  gained  the 
right  to  torture  and  destroy  either  of 
them  for  his  own  good  pleasure.  In  the 
last  century  of  the  Commonwe.alth,  and 
under  all  the  worse  emperors,  the  popular 
amusements  of  the  Romans  may  be 
summed  up  under  the  two  heads  of 
cruelty  and  licentiousness.  At  the  more 
cheerful  spectacles  no  modest  women 
could  be  present,  although  few  Roman 
matrons  and  nmidens  were  absent  from 
them ;  from  the  gr.aver  spectacles  no  one 
could  depart  without  sickness  of  heart,  or 
with  hearts  deadened  and  indur.ated,  .and 
lapsed  below  all  depths  of  pity  or  terror. 

The  dr,ama  can  hardly  be  reckoned 
among  the  popular  anjusements  of  the 
Roimans.  Nation.al  subjects  for  theatrical 
representation  they  had  none  ;  party  poli¬ 
tics  were  too  acrimonious  among  them  for 
I  the  stories  of  Coriolanus  or  Manlius  to  be 
safe  or  attractive.  The  deeds  of  the  house 
of  Tarquin,  however  well  sifted  to  the 
tragic  muse,  reminded  them  at  once  of 
their  superstitious  hatred  of  the  kingly 
name,  and  of  the  humble  origin  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  formality  of  domes¬ 
tic  life  and  manners  left  hardly  any  scope 
or  margin  for  comedy,  and  grave  senators 
ill  brooked  jests  and  intrigues  at  the  ex- 
jionse  of  their  haughty  Portias  and  A5mi- 
ILas.  Their  comedy  was  accordingly  a 
servile  copy  of  the  later  comedy  of  the 
Greeks,  both  in  its  plots,  mimners,  and 
dramatis  personas.  But  of  Greek  manners, 
the  Roman  populace  knew  about  as  much 
as  Rotherhithe  knows  of  Belgravia  ;  and 
the  refined  wit  of  Terence  was  as  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  Caius  of  the  suburra,  as  the 
School  for  Scandal  would  be  to  the  fre¬ 
quenters  of  the  Victoria  theatre.  We 
need  not  exp.atiate  on  an  amusement 
which,  being  patronized  only  in  the  saloons 
of  the  Scipios,  has  no  claim  to  the  .adjunct 
“  popular.”  TTie  Italians,  however,  though 
their  dramatic  literature  has  ui  all  periods 
been  about  the  most  scantily  auiminted  in 
Europe,  were  nevertheless  a  highly  dra¬ 
matic  race.  Their  quick  emotions  express 
themselves  in  ready  and  ingenious  panto¬ 
mime,  and  the  native  farce  was  the  lineal 
ancestor  of  the  burlesques  which,  from  the 
A1|>b  to  the  extremity  of  the  ]K‘ninsul.a, 
I  .are  still  a  source  of  the  keenest  enjoyment 
'  to  the  vulgar.  I^tin  literature  has  sus- 
'  tained  no  heavier  loss  than  that  of  the  Vor 
haliX  AteUamv.  Tliey  were  of  a  higher 
]  or<ler  than  the  mimes  or  farces ;  were  re¬ 
gular  comjiositions,  divided  into  five  acts, 
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marked  by  refined  humor,  and  acted  by  | 
free-bom  citizens.  Had  a  single  specimen  ; 
of  these  native  comedies  been  preserved,  j 
we  might,  perhaps,  have  rated  Roman  ^ 
comedy  higher.  But  equally  as  respected  | 
its  political  development  and  its  popular 
recreations,  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  ! 
Romans  to  be  crushed  and  corrupted  by  | 
the  weight  and  rapidity  of  their  conquests.  [ 
A  martial  and  agricultural  race,  hardy,  j 
coarse,  and  uncivilized,  was  suddenly  en- ; 
riched  by  the  treasures  of  Greece,  .tVsia,  j 
and  Gaul.  License  and  enjoyment  im-  ] 
mediately  succeeded  to  frugal  severity  of 
life ;  and  the  Romans,  too  impatient  to 
cultivate  their  native  arts,  purchased 
wholesale  the  ready-made  stock  of  the 
more  advanced  and  m^enious  Greeks. 
Noise,  glare,  and  prodigal  expenditure 
were  at  once  the  bane  of  the  Roman  thea¬ 
tre  and  its  literature.  Poets  and  actors 
cannot  always  be  found  ;  but  the  artificer 
and  the  upholsterer  are  always  to  be  hired, 
and  in  the  pantomime  they  found  ample 
room  for  their  costly  and  eccentric  devices. 
A  numerous  and  idle  population,  for  whom 
the  theatre  was  provided  ymtw,  demanded 
houses  too  spacious  for  the  human  voice, ! 
or  by  their  rude  clamors  drowned  the  , 
recitation  of  the  actors.  But  the  panto¬ 
mime,  ap|>ealing  to  the  eye  alone,  and  ad¬ 
mitting  of  sumptuous  decoration,  entran-  \ 
ce<l  thoimnds  of  spectators,  and  the  most 
popular  of  Roman  uramatic  entertainments 
dLs|>ensed  with  the  playw'right  altogether. 
Of  the  three  favorite  public  recreations  of  ^ 
the  Romans — the  Triumph,  the  Spectacles,  | 
and  the  Theatre — not  one  promoted  the  j 
refinement  of  the  people,  or  tended  to  the  | 
encouragement  ofthe  artist.  The  passion  , 
for  boxers,  fencers,  and  wild  beasts,  sur-  | 
vived  the  republic  and  exhausted  the  trea- , 
sures  of  the  empire.  The  most  politic  and 
virtuous  of  the  Ca*sars  repressed  the  fury  | 
of  the  |>eople  for  such  exhibitions ;  but  the 
example  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  was 
disregarded  by  Commodus  and  Caracalla, 
and  when  the  capital  of  the  empire  was 
t  ransplanted  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus, 
the  enormities  of  the  i)automime  and  the 
race-course  migrated  also  from  the  Colos¬ 
seum  to  the  IIip|>odrome. 

'Fliat  we  may  not  be  supposed  to  have 
exaggerate*!  the  scale  of  the  public  amuse¬ 
ments  of  Rome,  or  their  demoralizing  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  spectators,  we  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  sketches  of  three  remarkable 
spectacles  at  eras  very  distant  from  one 
another — two  of  which  were  exhibited 


m  the  Flam  of  Alars,  and  the  third  in  the 
circus  at  Constantinople. 

1.  In  the  700th  year  of  the  city,  the 
popularity  of  Cneius  Pompeius  w^as  on  the 
wane,  and  he  labored  to  revive  it  by  the 
magnificence  of  his  exhibitions.  Hitherto 
the  Roman  theatres  had  been  built  of  wood, 
and  were  removed  after  the  spectacles  had 
terminated.  Now  a  theatre  was  con¬ 
structed  of  stone,  and  designed  for  per¬ 
manence.  Forty  thousand  persons — no 
small  portion  of  the  resident  population  of 
the  city — were  accommodated  within  its 
walls ;  and  it  was  decorated  with  such  a 

Erofusion  of  gold,  marble,  and  gems,  as 
I  ad  never  yet  been  witnessed  out  of  Alex¬ 
andria  or  Babylon,  when  “  Egypt  w  ith 
Assyria  strove  in  luxury.”  The  consecra¬ 
tion  of  this  theatre,  which,  as  a  pretext  for 
its  permanence,  was  dedicated  to  V enus 
Victrix,  was  celebrated  with  music,  chariot 
races,  and  all  the  games  of  the  palaestra. 

I  During  five  successive  days,  five  liundred 
I  lions  were  hmited  and  slaughtered  in  the 
I  arena.  Eighteen  elephants  were  made  to 
I  fight  •with  trained  bands  of  gladiators ; 
and  the  cries  and  agonies  of  these  noble 
and  sagacious  animus  inspired  even  the 
brutalized  crowd  with  pity  and  disgust. 
Stage  plays  were  combined  with  these 
grosser  spectacles ;  but  the  verses  of  Pa- 
cuvius  and  Ennius  were  imperfectly  heard 
amid  the  din  and  tumult  of  such  an  assem¬ 
bly,  and  the  games  broke  up  amid  general 
murmurs  at  tne  inefiiciency  of  the  ^play, 
and  the  exhibitor's  bad  taste. 

2.  Tliree  centuries  had  elapsed,  and  the 
extravagances  of  the  arena  had  kept  pace 
with  the  corruption  of  the  times  and  the 
prodigality  of  the  Cajsars,  when  Carinus 
surpassed  all  his  predecessors  bv  the  pomp 
witii  wliich  he  celebrated  tlie  Roman 
games.  They  liad  been  established  by 
the  founder  of  the  city,  and,  with  few  in¬ 
terruptions,  were  exhibited  annually  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  nearly  one  thousand  years. 
On  this  occasion  they  were  displayed  in 
the  amphitheatre  of  Titus,  which  has  ob¬ 
tained  and  so  well  deserves  the  epithet  of 
I  Colossal.  Into  the  huge  ellipse  of  thin 
I  vast  concave,  sixty-four  vomitoriei  jKiured 
forth  an  iuuneuse  milltitude,  M'ithout 
trouble  or  confusion.  The  slopes  of  the 
interior  were  filled  and  surrounded  b) 
sixty  or  eighty  rows  of  marble  seats, 
covered  with  ciLshions,  and  capable  ofeon- 
taiuiug  almve  foui'score  thousaud  specta¬ 
tors.  Tlie  senatorial,  equestrian,  and  ple- 
,  beian  orders  —  these  empty  distinctious 
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were  retained  even  under  the  equality  of 
de'»potism — each  occupied  its  peculiar  sta¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  the  centre,  a  golden  canopy, 
and  the  glittering  cuirasses  of  the  body¬ 
guard,  marked  out  the  imperial  box.  The 
spectators  were  protected  from  the  sun 
and  rain  by  purple  awnings,  occasionally 
drawn  over  their  heads.  Fountains  cooled 
aud  aromatics  impregnated  the  air  with 
gratefiil  odors ;  and  the  stage  itself  was 
strewn  with  parti-colored  sand,  arranged 
in  de^^ce8,  like  the  patteni  of  a  carpet. 
The  scenery  and  mechanism  of  the  drama 
corresponded  to  the  luxury  of  the  theatre. 
Tlie  stage  itself  was  shifted  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  perfonnance.  At 
one  moment,  it  presented  a  vast  lake 
covered  with  armed  vessels,  and  replen¬ 
ished  with  the  monsters  of  the  deep;  at 
another,  the  spectators  beheld  the  garden 
of  the  IlesperidcSjOr  the  rocks  and  caverns 
of  Thrace.  The  appointments  of  the  cir¬ 
cus  were  not  less  sumptuous.  The  wild 
beasts  were  surrounded  by  a  sylvan  scene. 
A  forest  of  large  trees,  tom  up  by  the 
roots,  was  transplanted  into  the  midst  of 
the  arena.  This  umbrageous  space  was 
immediately  filled  with  a  thousand  ostrich¬ 
es,  a  thousand  stags,  a  thousand  fallow- 
deer,  and  a  thousand  wild  boars,  all  of 
which  were  indiscriminately  slaughtered 
before  evening.  On  the  following  day,  a 
hundred  lions,  a  hundred  lionesses,  two 
l.u  idred  leopards,  and  three  hundred  wild 
boars,  were  massacred;  and,  amid  such 
profusion,  we  may  credit  the  statement  of 
a  contemporary  poet,  th.at  the  nets  de¬ 
signed  as  a  defence  against  the  wild  beasts 
were  of  gold  wire,  that  the  porticoes  were 
gilded,  and  the  balustrades  which  divided 
the  rows  of  spectators  studded  ■with  a 
mosaic  of  precious  stones.  It  is  needless 
to  comment  iq^n  the  splendor  and  bar¬ 
barism  of  such  popular  amusements. 

3.  But  these  were  trivial  and  even  harm¬ 
less  follies  compared  with  the  factions  and 
frenzy  of  the  Byz.antine  Hippodrome.  It 
is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  capital 
of  the  Eastern  Empire  suffered  more  irom 
the  feuds  of  the  Church  or  of  the  circus. 
The  election  of  a  bishop  or  a  patriarch  was 
not  seldom  accompanied  \\'ith  bloodshed  ; 
aud  the  factions  of  the  charioteers  on  more 
than  one  occasion  suspended  the  actions 
of  government,  and  shook  the  imperial 
throne.  The  lively  fanev  of  the  Greeks, 
so  alert  in  splitting  hairs  m  the  sublimest 
mysteries  of  religion,  was  equally  active  I 
in  ascribing  symbolic  meanings  to  the  I 


colors  worn  on  the  race-course.  The  tchite 
was  supposed  to  be  typical  of  the  snows 
of  winter,  the  red  of  the  summer  dog-star, 
the  green  of  the  verdure  of  spring,  and  the 
blue  or  az^ire  of  the  mingled  tints  of 
autumn.  Omens  were  drawn  from  their 
respective  victories ;  and  the  betters  on  a 
favorite  color  conceived  that  on  the  issue 
of  their  wager  depended,  not  only  money 
and  estates,  but  also  a  plentiful  harvest, 
or  a  prosperous  navigation.  Twenty-five 
heats  were  run  in  the  same  day ;  and,  as 
each  faction  furnished  one  chariot  for 
every  course,  one  hundred  chariots  in  the 
same  day  started  for  the  goal.  It  would 
have  been  happy  for  the  state,  if  the  con¬ 
tests  had  been  limited  to  the  circus.  But 
political  passions  were  infused  into  popular 
amusement,  and  the  greens  ami  blues  al¬ 
ternately  enjoved  an<l  abused  the  pleasures 
of  victory,  homilies  M’cre  split  into  oppo¬ 
site  factions;  quarters  of  the  city  distract¬ 
ed  by  irreconcilable  feuds ;  the  C’a*sars 
themselves  took  part  with  one  or  the 
other  liver)';  and  lust,  raj>ine,  and  murder 
ranged,  unreproved  and  unchecked,  under 
the  sway  ot  favorite  charioteers.  Their 
occasional  union  was  even  more  fatal  to 
public  order  than  their  ordinary  division  ; 
and,  at  one  crisis  of  these  saturnalia,  the 
royal  galleys  were  moored  at  the  garden 
gate  of  the  Blachernal  p.alace,  ready  to 
convey  the  trembling  emi>eror  and  his 
household  to  some  safe  and  distant  retreat. 
From  the  capital  this  j)estilence  was  dit- 
fused  into  the  provinces  and  cities  of  the 
East  :  Antioch  and  Alcxantlria  were  tom 
by  the  factions  of  the  race-course ;  and  the 
excesses  and  extravagances  of  an  idle  and 
useless  recreation  that  wasted  the  strength 
and  treasures  of  the  empire,  may  fairly  be 
enumerated  among  the  causes  of  its  de¬ 
crepitude  and  decline. 

WTiatever  may  have  been  the  doctrinal 
influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  vices 
and  follies  of  a  8upcrannuate<l  fabric  of 
society,  its  higher  and  more  severe  moral¬ 
ity  cannot  be  questioned.  Even  the  self¬ 
ish  interests  of  mankind  were  enlisted  in 
fiivor  of  a  creed  which  jiromoted  the  house¬ 
hold  virtues  and  family  union,  and  re¬ 
strained  crimes  of  such  flagrant  dye  as 
convulsed  the  later  days  of  the  Pagan 
world.  The  fathers  of  the  Church  have 
often  been  censured  for  the  intolerant  zeal 
of  their  attacks  on  art  and  the  theatre ; 
but  to  understand  and  excuse  them,  it  is 
only  necessary  for  us  to  contemplate  what 
dramatic  exhibitions  had  become.  Even 
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the  foregoing  sketches  of  the  license  o ' 
the  I  Ionian  amphitheatre  and  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  race-course  will  suffice  to  justify  Chry¬ 
sostom  or  Tertullian’s  indignation  at  the 
speetacles,  and  to  accejtt  even  the  aid  of 
bigotry  against  a  moral  pestilence  so 
deeply  rootedaud  so  widely  diffused,  Tlie 
strong  virtues  of  the  barbarians  in  time 
seconded  the  reclamations  of  the  Church  ; 
and,  although  the  amusements  of  Christ¬ 
endom  are  not  unstained  by  cnielty  and 
license,  they  have  never,  in  the  worst 
ejiochs,  approached  the  excesses  of  either 
cajntal  of  the  Homan  empire. 

Our  route  would  lie  too  devious  were 
we  to  trace,  the  various  jiopular  amuse¬ 
ments  of  Europe,  after  it  was  broken  uj) 
into  communities,  each  displaying  its  se¬ 
veral  character.  We  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  arranging,  under  a  few 
distinct  heads,  the  recreations  which  ex- 
presseil  the  jileasures  or  the  passions  of 
the  people.  For  centuries  after  its  eman- 
cijiation  from  the  voke  of  Home,  the  nor¬ 
mal  comlition  of  Europe  w'as  one  of  war 
and  isolation.  Tliere  was  little  inter- 
eonrse  between  its  kingdoms;  there  were 
few  cliplomatic  tninsactions  between  its 
crowns  ;  the  sea  was  insecure  ;  the  great 
roads  which  Home  had  drawn  from  every 
jirovinee  of  its  empire  to  the  Milliarium  in 
the  forum  were  neglected,  or  broken  uj) : 
and  each  jietty  state  was  .at  leisure  to 
mature  .ami  develoj)  its  own  in.stitutions 
and  amusements.  Between  the  cities  and 
the  country  a  marked  distinction  had 
grown  up.  The  recre.ations  of  the  nobles 
were  the  chase  and  the  tournament ;  those 
of  the  citizens,  the  processions  and  sym¬ 
bolisms  of  the  guilds.  The  one  natur.ally 
displayed  the  im.agc  of  w.ar :  the  other 
exhibited  the  works  and  benefits  of  indus¬ 
try  and  peace.  As  an  example  of  these 
general  characteristics,  we  will  dwell  for 
an  instant  uj»on  the  opposite  amusements 
of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Flemings,  as 
respectively  the  exponents  of  n.ations 
gre.at  in  arms  .and  thrifty  and  splendid  in 
peace. 

The  Spaniards  were  in  many  of  their 
predilections  genuine  disciples  of  Home. 
They  hated  commerce,  .and  willingly  re¬ 
signed  retail  and  mechanical  trades  into 
the  hands  of  Mori.scoes,  (lermans,  or 
French,  or  .any  strangers  who  had  settled 
among  them — much  as  the  Homans  left 
their  shops  and  warehouses  to  (ireek  or 
Syrian  freedmen  and  slaves.  The  love  of 
idleness  was  accompanied  with  a  passion 


for  amusement,  and  the  recreations  of  the 
Spaniards  were  fierce,  sombre,  .and  gor¬ 
geous  in  their  character.  For*  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  their  tournaments,  we  need  only 
refer  to  their  ballad  literature ;  for  the 
savage  license  of  the  bull-fight,  to  every 
book  of  travels  in  the  peninsula  ;  ami  for 
the  suraptuou.sness  of  their  theatrie.al  de¬ 
corations,  to  the  reconls  of  their  drama 
and  even  the  stage-directions  of  their 
plays.  It  was  in  vain  for  the  Cortes  to 
express,  as  they  did  as  early  as  1555,  their 
dis.approbation  of  the  bull-fights.  The 
zest  tor  them  was  too  deeply  seated  in  the 
temper  of  the  people.  It  was  useless  for 
the  treasurers  of  the  royal  household  to 
remonstrate  .ag.ainst  the  profusion  of  the 
Theatre  Hoyal ;  tJie  nobles  demanded  and 
the  king  sanctioned  the  outl.ay.  With  the 
attachment  to  habit,  and  the  aversion 
from  change  that  still  mark  the  Spanish 
people,  the  tournament  lingered  among 
them  long  after  it  became  an  empty  and 
unmeaning  spectacle  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 
“Tire  Spaniard  of  1840,”  writes  (ieorge 
Borrow,  “  is  the  Spaniard  of  four  centuries 
.ago he  still  delights  to  charge  the  bull 
with  his  lance,  and  drive  him  down  the 
narrow  mountain  track  to  the  river ;  he  is 
a  t.amer  of  horses ;  a  believer  in  wizards  ; 
a  sworn  foe  to  Jews  and  Moors  and  labor ; 
his  repose  cannot  be  too  [u'ofouml,  his 
paroxysms  of  recreation  and  enjoyment 
too  fervid  or  fierce. 

Ilis  Flemish  and  Dutch  subjects  pre¬ 
sented  equally  in  their  occupations  and 
amusements  the  most  complete  contrast  to 
the  Spaniard.  .  The  wealthy  and  comfort¬ 
able  burghers  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges, 
and  Leyden,  had  small  delight  in  war  or 
the  chase,  in  torturing  beasts,  or  in  the 
savor  of  roasted  heretics.  Their  delight 
w.as  to  see,  on  occasions  of  ceremony  or 
rejoicing,  oxen  roa.ste<l  whole  in  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  wine  gushing  from  the  pipes  of 
the  lountains,  men  climbing  high  poles,  and 
women  running  races  for  prizes,  and  festive 
lantenis  burning  at  night  on  the  l)elfries  of 
their  cities.  Tlie  rhetoric.al  guilds  of  the 
Flemings  were  .also  in  marke<l  contrast 
to  the  dramatic  ctitertainments  of  the 
Sp.aniards.  The  fancy  of  the  poet  and  the 
stores  of  classic  or  romantic  story  were 
ransacked  for  the  use  of  the  theatres  of 
Madrid  and  Seville;  and,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  movable  scenery,  they  lacked  litt  K; 
of  the  pomp  and  fmlendor  otDarisian  or  Lon¬ 
don  playhouses.  The  imagination ofthe  Xe- 
therlanders  was  move  easily  contented,  or 
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of  a  more  practical  kind.  Their  spectacles 
embodied,  in  sensible  imagery,  wise  saws 
and  pregqant  maxims,  and  reflected  the 
household  and  commercial  virtues  that 
render  their  possessors  easy  in  person  and 
in  circumstances.  A  high  day  at  Madrid 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  I V.  was  in  all  essen¬ 
tial  respects  the  image  of  a  high  day  in 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The 
nobles,  mounted  on  Arabian  barbs,  car¬ 
ried  an  estate  on  their  backs  invested  in 
silk^i,  gems,  and  costly  armor,  and  parad¬ 
ed  their  finery'  before  the  dark  eyes  hardly 
concealed  by  the  lattices  or  veils  which  the 
semi-oriental  jealousy  of  Spanish  fathers, 
brothers,  and  husbands  devised  and  de¬ 
manded.  The  Flemings  visited  one  an¬ 
other  on  gala-days,  dressed  in  cumbrous 
velvets  and  stiff  brocades,  and  were  sol¬ 
emnly  drawn  in  antique  and  richly  adorn¬ 
ed  coaches,  displaying  on  their  panels  the 
strangest  allegoric.al  emblems  of  peace, 
plenty,  and  thrift.  The  fortunes  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  nations  were  reflected  in 
these  their  popular  amusements.  The 
Netherlanders  grew  and  remained  rich; 
the  Sj).'iniards  became,  and  have  remained 
poor  unto  this  day.  The  mines  of  the 
indies  poured  their  wealth  eventually  into 
the  laps  of  the  Flemings  and  the  Holland¬ 
ers,  since  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam  sujv 
plied  Se>alle  and  Barcelona  wdth  the  wares 
which  the  Spaniard  deemed  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  manufacture,  or  even  to 
vend  when  imported.  “  More  business,” 
says  a  shrewd  Venetian  envoy,  “is  done 
in  Antwerp  in  a  month  than  at  Cadiz  or 
Barcelona  m  two  years.” 

We  must  afford  space 'for  one  more 
glimpse  at  the  recreations  of  Southern  Eu¬ 
rope  before  turning  to  the  popular  amuse¬ 
ments  of  our  own  land.  Florence,  we  are 
told  by  the  chroniclers  Malespini  and  Vil- 
lani,  was,  towards  the  end  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  eminently  prosperous 
and  happy.  The  city  .abounded  in  mirth 
and  festivity ;  jugglers,  buffoons,  and 
mountebanks  poured  in  from  all  the 
Italian  states  to  share  the  bounty  of  its 
princely  merchants,  who,  although  gene¬ 
rally  plain  .and  fi'ugal  in  their  private  life 
and  households,  M'ere  sumptuous  and  hos¬ 
pitable  in  their  public  entertiunmcnts. 
Easter  w.as  an  especial  season  for  revelry. 
The  wealthier  Florentines  then  kept  open 
house,  and  welcomed  multitudes  of  poets, 
musicians,  dancers,  jesters,  players,  and 
charlat.ans  of  every  sort,  and  none  of  those 
who  pleased  in  order  to  live  were  permit¬ 


ted  to  depart  without  considerable  iar- 
ges8e,  whether  in  the  form  of  money,  or  of 
rich  dresses  and  ornaments. 

In  the  sonnets  of  Folgore  da  San  Gimi¬ 
gnano,  a  poet  of  the  year  1260,  we  obtain 
an  insight  into  the  amusements  of  the 
entlemen  of  Sienna  at  that  period.  The 
ard  follows  the  approved  almanac  fashion 
in  prescribing  to  his  readers  what  they  are 
to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid,  and  how  to  dis¬ 
port  themselves  in  each  month,  in  order  to 
cause  their  days  to  pass  pleasantly.  W e 
select  a  few  instances  of  his  comfortable 
counsels. 

In  January  he  bids  his  friends  to  keep 
large  fires  in  well-lit  room.s ;  to  have  their 
bed-chambers  splendidly  fiiVnished  with 
silken  sheets  and  fur  coverlets.  The  ser¬ 
vants  must  be  snugly  clad  in  woollens  and 
cloth  of  Douay ;  and  there  should  be 
plenty  of  confectionary.  Out  of  doors,  the 
gentlemen  are  to  amuse  themselves  by 
throwing  soft  snow-balls  at  the  young  La¬ 
dies  whom  th^  may  happen  to  meet  in 
their  walks.  WTien  tired  with  these  ex¬ 
ertions,  they  must  take  a  good  allowance 
of  repose. 

Tliis  dolce  fur  nietUe^  however,  is  not  to 
endure  for  ever.  Even  the  existence  of  a 
Sybarite,  if  persevered  in  too  long,  will 
grow  tedious.  So  in  February  these  plea¬ 
sant  gentlemen  must  rise  betimes  and 
“  hunt  the  deer,”  the  wild  goat  and  boar, 
“  with  hound  and  horn.”  At  night  they 
shall  come  merrily  home  to  excellent  wine, 
a  smoking  kitchen,  and  a  song. 

In  March,  when  the  sim  rides  high  in 
Aries,  and  strong  exercise  is  not  so  need¬ 
ful  to  warm  the  blood,  fishing  is  to  be 
substituted  for  hunting ;  they  are  now  to 
migrate  from  their  town-houses  to  their 
suburban  villas  and  palaces,  and  to  pro¬ 
cure  every  delight  that  will  make  time  run 
smoothly;  but  without  monk  or  priest. 
“  Let  those  crazy  shavelings,”  says  the  ir¬ 
reverent  poet,  “  go  and  preach,  for  they 
abound  in  lies.”  Tlie  Italians  appear  to 
have  known  nothing  of  Parson  Supple, 
who  could  ride  nearly  as  well  and  urink 
quite  as  well  as  Squire  Western  liimself. 

In  April  the  scene  changes  to  an  Arca¬ 
dian  life,  amid  flowery  fields,  fountains, 
and  lawns ;  and  the  general  prescrijition 
is — mules,  palfreys,  and  steeds  from  Spain, 
songs  and  dances  from  Provence,  and  new 
instruments  of  music  fresh  from  Germany. 
There  is,  indeed,  much  national  physiog¬ 
nomy  involved  in  these  maxims.  Monks 
are  excluded  from  this  paradise,  but  not 
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Eves ;  for  dames  and  damsels  saunter  i 
along  with  these  gay  Siennese  bachelors  | 
through  groves  and  gardens  where  aU 
would  honor  them,  and  bend  the  knee  be¬ 
fore  the  queen,  the  lady  of  beauty,  to 
whom  the  poet  offers  a  crown  of  jewels, 
even  of  the  finest  jewels  of  Prester  John, 
king  of  llaby  Ionia. 

May  brought  with  it  troops  of  light,  well- 
trauied  horses,  springy,  spirited,  and  swift, 
with  head  and  breast  well  armed ;  and 
tinkling  l>ells  and  banners,  and  rich  trajj- 
pings  ;  many-colored  mantles,  light  round 
shields  and  poUshed  wea^ns,  wliich  were 
not  to  be  borne  in  vain,  for  tliere  must  be 
breaking  of  sjKjars  and  shock  of  lances ; 
and  the  reward  of  chivalry  shall  be,  flow¬ 
ers  of  every  hue,  showers  of  garlands  from 
balcony  and  casement,  and  flights  of  gold¬ 
en  oranges  tossed  up  in  turn ;  and  youths 
and  maidens  kissing  mouth  and  cheek,  and 
discoursing  of  happiness  and  love. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  tliis  joyous 
calendar  through  the  rolling  year,  and  re¬ 
commend  such  of  our  readers  as  may  have 
been  led  to  envy  life  at  Sienna  to  procure 
the  poems  of  Messer  San  Gimignano.  The 
counsels  for  October,  however,  are  too  ex¬ 
traordinary  to  be  passed  over.  The  poet 
seems  to  have  thought  with  the  adage : 

“  He  who  drinks  and  goes  to  bed  sober, 

Falls  as  the  leaves  do,  and  dies  in  October.” 

For  then,  he  says,  it  is  good  to  visit  a 
house  w’here  a  good  stud  is  kept,  to  fol¬ 
low  sports  on  foot  or  horseback,  dance  at 
night,  drink  good  wine  and  get  tipsy  ;  “  as 
in  good  sooth  there  is  no  better  life.”  And 
after  the  morning’s  ablutions,  wine  and 
roast  meat  are  once  more  an  excellent  me¬ 
dicine,  for  they  will  give  good  spirits,  and 
preserve  them  in  better  health  than  that 
of  fishes,  in  lake,  river,  or  sea,  “  because 
thus  they  would  be  leading  a  more  Christ¬ 
ian  life !” 

An  unlucky  wag  of  the  time,  Cene  della 
Citarra  of  Arezzo,  parodied  these  sonnets 
of  Messer  Folgore’s,  and  imparted  his 
notions  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  poor. 
We  regret  our  inability  to  look  on  this 
picture  also,  since  the  two  would  en.able 
us  to  present  a  tolerably  complete  outline 
of  the  popular  amusements  of  Italy. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  those 
who  have  w’ritten  on  symbolisms,  for  the 
most  part,  have  viewed  the  sulyect  from 
merely  a  theological  point  of  view,  or  at 
least  have  restricted  their  researches  to 


the  bare  demands  of  archaeology.  The 
subject  of  popular  amusements  would  de¬ 
rive  much  light  from  a  history  of  the 
symbols  adopted  by  various  nations,  and  es¬ 
pecially  from  those  belonging  to  the  trad- 
mg  corporations  and  guilds.  We  can  af¬ 
ford,  however,  to  hint  only  at  an  un  worked 
vein  of  inquiry  th.at  would  probably  illus¬ 
trate,  better  than  the  history  of  cabinets 
and  campaigns,  the  social  developments 
and  peculiarities  of  a  |)eople.  The  guilds 
of  Euro[)e,  with  their  banners,  devices,  and 
periodical  festivals,  date  from  a  remote 
antiquity,  and  although  they  were  consid¬ 
erably  modified  by  Christian  emblems  and 
ideas,  they  lurk  in  many  an  obscure  cor¬ 
ner  of  Roman  and  oriental  record. 

The  gravity  w’ith  which  we  Englishmen 
disport  ourselves,  appeared  to  Froissart, 
accustomed  to  the  lighter  and  more  grace¬ 
ful  mirth  of  France,  a  feature  of  peculiar 
significance  in  the  national  character.  It 
is  indeed  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  have  a  relish  for  broad  fun,  since  have 
we  not  Fielding’s,  and  Smollett’s,  and 
Dickens’s  novels,  and  Shakspeare’s  Fal- 
staff,  constables,  and  clowns  ?  But  we 
are  not  a  demonstrative  i)eople  like  the 
Athenians  and  the  French,  and  although 
our  comedy  is  as  rich  as  that  of  Aristo¬ 
phanes  and  Moliere,  our  assemblies  and  re¬ 
creations  have  assuredly  an  air  of  steady 
and  serious  business.  We  would  not,  in¬ 
deed,  exchange  the  general  sobriety  of 
our  cities  for  the  indiscriminate  levity  of 
Vienna,  nor  are  w'e  disposed  to  regard  it 
as  a  symptom  of  any  constitutional  or 
deep-seated  melancholy.  We  ascribe  it 
rather  to  the  more  domestic  character  of 
our  habits,  as  compared  with  those  of  most 
continental  nations.  Even  sadness  can 
seldom  maintain  its  equable  demeanor  in 
a  crowd,  where  the  attention  is  perpetually 
diverted  from  self  by  the  passing  objects, 
the  converse  and  gesticulations  going  on 
on  every  side.  Tlie  liveliest  people  of  an¬ 
tiquity  wore  the  Athenians,  whose  life  was 
almost  passed  in  the  streets :  the  external 
air  and  restlessness  are  provocatives  if  not 
to  mirth,  at  least  to  companionship  ;  and 
a  population  that  has  scarcely  a  home,  is 
generally,  to  outward  semblance,  noisy  and 
demonstrative.  If  physiognomy,  mdeed, 
be  an  index  of  the  cheerfulness  or  the  gra- 
\'ity  of  a  people,  we  are  incluied  to  think 
that  an  English  crowd  will  bear  compari¬ 
son  w'ith  that  of  any  country  for  a  general 
expression  of  'content.  More  anxious 
faces  will  be  met  with  in  Paris  or  New- 
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York  in  an  hour  than  London  exhibits  in  ' 
a  week ;  although,  indeed,  o?i  the  occasion  ' 
of  a  spectacle  or  a  general  holiday,  there  | 
■will  be  in  both  the  former  cities  greater  ' 
noise  and  ostentation  of  pleasure.  We  i 
seldom  scream,  shout,  or  give  way  to  in¬ 
extinguishable  laughter ;  but  neither  do  | 
we  so  often  shed  tears,  rend  our  hair,  or 
cojnrait  suicide.  If  we  possess  no  sober  ^ 
certainty  of  waking  bliss  as  a  nation,  and  | 
exercise  to  the  full  our  privilege  of  grum-  I 
bling  at  the  weather,  the  crops,  and  the  { 
government,  we  have  fewer  ementes,  fewer 
revolutions,  fewer  breakings-up  of  the ' 
great  central  abysses  of  passion,  than  have  ' 
occurred  among  nations  claiming  to  l>e  ' 
livelier  and  more  sensitive  than  ourselves,  j 
But  our  inunediate  business  is  with  the 
national  character  as  exhibited  or  suggest¬ 
ed  in  its  seasons  of  relaxation  ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  these,  for  the  most  part, 
are  of  a  saturnine  complexion.  A  m.anly 
vigor  from  the  earliest  times  is  perceptible 
in  the  recreations  of  the  English  nation. 
After  the  first  pressure  of  the  Norman 
yoke  was  lightened,  and .  the  conquer¬ 
ors  had  ceased  to  regard  the  conquered 
with  scornful  or  jealous  eyes,  the  native 
8i>ort3  of  the  Saxons  were  i)ermitted  them, 
and  even  encouraged.  The  earlier  wars 
of  the  Norman  kings  with  France  had  | 
been  w.aged  chiefly  with  the  Lances  and  j 
battle-axes  of  their  own  retainers ;  but  the 
efticiency  of  the  English  archers  manifest¬ 
ed  itself  so  strikingly  on  many  critic.al  oc¬ 
casions,  that  the  practice  of  the  bow  was 
diligently  enforced  by  the  Plantagenets. 
Nor  after  the  close  of  the  Barons’  wars 
did  the  Tudors  overlook  this  formidable 
adjunct  to  the  rude  .artillery  of  their  day, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  nothing  more  surely  proves  the  good 
understan<ling  betweeri  the  government 
and  the  people  than  the  univers.al  practice 
of  bearing  arms.  Every  man  w.as  a  sol¬ 
dier,  and  equipped  according  to  his  rank 
and  means  with  corresponding  armor  and 
weapons.  The  exercises  of  the  tilt-y.ard 
at  the  Hall  or  Castle  were  reserv'ed  for 
those  of  gentle  birth  ;  and  the  imitation 
of  war — often  very  near  its  reality — was  at 
once  a  high  enjoyment  and  a  noble  accom¬ 
plishment.  It  w.os  enacted  by  various 
statutes,  commencing  with  an  Act  passed 
in  the  Parliament  at  Winchester,  in  the 


.age  and  sixty  years,  shall  be  assessed  and 
sworn  to  armor  according  to  the  quantity 
of  his  lands  and  goods.”  As  the  bow  was 
the  favorite  weapon  of  the  English  pea- 

s. antry,  reguLar  practice  w.as  enforced,  and 
shooting  was  both  the  training  and  the 
amusement  of  all  whose  nroi)erty  in  land 
did  not  amount  to  forty  slnllmgs  in  value. 
Ev’ery  hamlet  had  its  pair  of  butts  ;  and 
on  Sundays  and  holidays — o\ir  ancestors 
would  h.ave  marvelled  at  the  detlication 
of  the  Sabbath  to  religion,  sloth,  or  drink 
— all  able-bodied  men  were  requiretl  to 
present  themselves  in  the  field,  and  to  em¬ 
ploy  their  leisure  hours  “  .as  valyant  Eng¬ 
lishmen  ought  to  do.”  ^Mayors,  bailifis, 
and  headboroughs  were  directed  to  see 
these  manly  amusements  observo<l;  and 
if  they  neglected  to  do  so,  were  fined 
twenty  shillings  for  each  proven  omission 
of  their  duty.  It  is  interesting  to  remark 
how  sedulously  our  legislators  five  centu- 

j  lies  ago  discouraged  “  unthrifty  games,” 

!  and  especially  such  as,  being  of  a  seden- 

t. ary  kind,  might  be  practised  in  t.averiis 
and  places  of  ill  resort.  Numerous  are 
the  statutes  levelled  by  the  parliaments  of 

j  the  Plantagenets  against  “  the  jdays  of 
bowls,  quoits,  dice,  kails;”  as  numerous 
the  complaints  of  veteran  soldiers  against 
the  addiction  of  the  younger  sort  of  re¬ 
cruits  to  d.ancing,  canling,  and  dicing ! 
Many  of  the  national  s])orts,  indeed,  h.ave 
justly  fallen  into  comparative  desuetude, 
and  we  now  seldom  read  of  bull-baitings 
or  prize-fights.  With  these,  and  with  all 
amusements  th.at  involve  cruelty  to  ani¬ 
mals,  or  brutalize  those  who  practise  them, 
we  can  well  dispense ;  yet  we  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  regret  the  abeyance  of  foot-b.all 
on  the  village  camping-land,  and  the  pe¬ 
riodical  imatches  of  wrestlers  at  wakes  and 
fairs.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  recommend¬ 
ations  of  cricket  that  it  brings  together 
j  men  of  all  degrees ;  .and  we  (juhe  go  with 
!  Lord  John  Manners  in  his  benevolent 
wish  to  devise  and  promote  all  such  re- 
■  creations  as  equalize  r.anks,  ami  wherein 
!  superior  skill  is  the  only  distinction.  The 
benefits  of  such  equaliz.ation  were  proved 
I  in  the  w.ars  of  Edward  III.  It  is  observed 
'  by  the  contem^>or.ary  chronicles,  that  one 
;  cause  of  the  higher  courage  and  more  ef- 
'  feetive  discipline  of  the  English  at  Crefy 
an<l  Poictiers  was  attributable  to  the  terms 


thirteenth  year  of  Edw.ard  I.,  “  that  every  on  which  the  chivalry  of  England  liveil 
man  have  harness  in  his  house  to  keej»  the  ^  with  its  yeom.anry.  In  the  French  armies, 
peace  after  the  ancient  assize — th.at  is  to  ,  the  archers  and  light  troops  were  held 
say,  every  man  between  fifteen  years  ofl  aloof  by  the  knights  and  tlieir  squires  as 
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a  rabble,  good  only  for  the  prelude  to  the  !  herds  or  vine-growers,  from  the  eoast 
fight,  but  infinitely  beneath  the  rank  or  '  provinces,  where  the  inhabitants  were 
notice  of  the  men-at-arms.  Whereas  in  engrossed  by  either  regular  or  irregular 


the  English  host  a  common  cordiality  and 
a  generous  emuhuion  |K*rvaded  all  the 
ranks  ;  the  serried  line  of  the  archers  had 
its  place  and  consideration  as  well  as  the 
mounted  columns  of  horse,  were  taken 
into  account  by  the  coininissariat,  and 
scrujmlously  tendeil  in  the  hospital.  The 
ettecls  of  this  cohesion  were  felt  long  after 
the  1m)w  was  forgotten  as  a  weapon  of 
offence ;  and  it  is  in  some  mea'^ure  owing 
to  the  more  comprehensive  character  of 
our  national  amusements,  that  amid  our 
arriimmious  political  contests,  and  even 
occa>ional  revolutions,  there  has  never 
been  such  a  severance  of  classes  as  has¬ 
tened  the  downfall  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Home  and  the  monarchy  of  h' ranee. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies,  masques  ami  jdays  constituted  a 
prominent  feature  iu  the  j>astimes  of  the 
English  people.  The  world  h.as  hitherto 
seen  three  great  dramatic  eras  in  three 
distinct  nations  ;  and  the  eminence  of 
Greece,  Spain,  ami  England,  in  this  pro¬ 
vince  of  art,  may  be  attributed  to  the  in¬ 
tense  sympathy  of  their  population  gene¬ 
rally  wnth  dramatic  j»assion  and  pageantry. 
Of  (Treece  .ami  Spain  it  must  suffice  to 
observe,  that  their  great  dramatic  eras 
correspond  nearly  with  the  most  vigorous 
development  of  the  national  energies. 
Greece  owed  to  the  fusion  of  classes,  re¬ 
sulting  from  her  invasion  by  Persia  and 
to  the  national  exultation  consequent  on 
its  conclusion,  all  the  noble  and  most  vital 
elements  of  her  dramatic  literature.  The 
restless  activity  which  projK'lled  Spain  in 
the  fifteenth  wntury  towards  enterprise 
in  Europe  and  the  New  World,  broke 
down  in  some  degree  her  ]>rovincial  dif¬ 
ferences  and  isolation,  and  fused  into  one 
mass  the  contlicting  and  diversified  ele¬ 
ments  of  her  people.  Her  the.atre  was 
the  exponent  of**  the  national  triumphs, 
and  reftected  to  her,  in  the  noblest  mirrors 
of  ])oetry,  the  deeds  ami  sufferings  that 
had  renderetl  her  great.  Her  dramatic 
literature,  indeed,  w.as  the  only  point  at 
which  the  up|K*r  and  lower  chwses  of  the 
Sp.anish  |H‘ople  really  osculated.  The 
court  and  the  nobles  were  too  deeply  in¬ 
trenched  behind  their  own  pride  and  im¬ 
munities  to  blend  readily  with  the  middle 
orders  ;  the  towns  were  sharidy  distin- 
guisluMl  from  the  country  ;  the  inland 
provinces,  where  the  people  were  shep- 


trade.  In  the  Spanish  drama,  however, 
there  existed  a  common  point  of  union  tor 
all  these  classes,  and  it  exhibits  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  nation  even  more  felly 
than  the  popular  spectacles.  TheEngli.di 
drama  rests  upon  a  broader  basis  than 
that  of  either  Athens  or  Madrid.  The 
avenues  to  it  had  been  prej)ared  in  the 
ruder  periods  of  the  Plantagenets.  For 
not  only  were  masques  and  plays  acted 
at  court,  or  m  the  castles  of  the  nobles, 
but  itinerant  companies  wandered,  as  in 
ancient  Greece,  from  village  to  village, 
performing  in  barns  or  taverns,  or  in  the 
farm-house  kitchen,  the  moralities  and 
mysteries — the  preludial  notes  of  IMarlowe 
and  Shakspeare.  To  ourselves,  who  can 
measure  the  effect  of  such  rude  foreshad¬ 
owings  only  by  the  impression  they  would 
no\v  produce,  these  legends,  in  which 
saints  and  angels  arc  actors,  and  the  Deity 
himself  often  .an  interlocutor,  wear  the 
semblance  of  profanity.  Yet  it  is  a  sem¬ 
blance  only,  for  they  were  believed  wlien 
represented,  were  conceived  in  good  faith, 
and  were  .acted  with  devout  earnestnos. 
They  were  no  more  ]*rofane  than  the  early 
quaintnesses  of  painting,  or  the  subtle  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  school-men.  Tliey 
were  the  expressions  of  an  imaginative  age 
upon  subjects  which  reject  the  cold  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  reason.  They  were,  more¬ 
over,  at  a  time  when  few  could  read,  and 
fewer  could  write,  the  alphabet  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  felt  strongly  even  if  they  under¬ 
stood  darkly  ;  and  to  the  passionate  emo¬ 
tions  occasionally  displayed  in  the  “31o- 
ralities”  we  owe  much  of  the  loftier  and 
more  eloquent  passion  of  the  national 
drama.  All  great  nations  are  indeed  «Ira- 
matic,  because  life  is  at  one  period  of  their 
fortunes  a  simple  phenomenon  and  an 
overpowering  mystery.  They  see  in  part, 
and  they  proiihesy  in  part ;  and  both  their 
vision  and  their  apprehensions  are  in  ear¬ 
nest.  To  produce  a  great  dramatist,  the 
drama  must  previously  Ik*  the  passion  of 
a  jreojde.  The  dr.ama  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  the  estrecLal  amusement  of  the 
English,  from  tne  palace  to  the  village- 
green.  The  Englisn  were  then  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  condition  to  the  Athenians  at  the 
epoch  of  their  inva.sion  by  Persia.  They 
felt  strong  in  themselves  and  in  their 
jMJwer  over  circum.stances.  They  had 
6ur\’ived  wars  that  drained  the  nation’s 
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best  blood ;  they  were  troubled  neither  enforced  and  must  be  spontaneous,  it  is 
with  social  problems  nor  subjective  specu-  worth  the  while  of  historians  to  read  the 
lations ;  their  vigor  and  spirits  were  exn-  public  history  of  a  nation  by  the  light  of 
berant,  and  new  avenues  seemed  opening  its  recreations.  No  less  incumbent  is  it 
on  all  sides  for  their  sinewy  strength  of  on  the  legislators,  for  the  present  and  the 
mind  and  l)ody.  The  resources  of  ancient  future,  to  study  the  undisguised  aspect 
literature  had  recently  been  opened  to  of  the  people  for  whom  they  legislate, 
them  ;  the  new  products  of  the  Christian  Charles  and  Laud  might  have  saved  their 
mind  of  Europe  were  being  daily  brought  own  heads,  and  the  removal  of  a  throne  and 
w'ithin  their  ken.  Their  native  ballads  hierarchy  to  boot,  ha<l  they  condescended 
and  legends  were  still  sung  or  recited  in  to  survey  calmly  the  physiognomy  of  Eng- 
streets,  markets,  and  by  firesides;  and  land  in  their  days.  Not  a  small  blunder 
their  fancy  was  stimulated  by  the  revela-  might  recently  have  been  shunned,  if  the 
tion  of  lands  beyond  what  had  been  long  true  si^ificance  of  the  cry  for  “  Sunday 
supposed  to  be  a  trackless  and  impassable  .  recreations  ”  had  been  more  subtly  sern- 
ocean.  Under  this  combination  of  emo-  tinized.  It  is  a  question  that  should  haVe 
tions  and  circumstances,  the  English  been  treated  on  its  broadest  ground,  or  left 
drama  began  to  erect  the  steps  of  that  undisturbed.  Well  were  it,  too,  for  the 
august  throne  which  Shakspeare  was  des-  Church,  and  for  every  denomination  which 
lined  to  occupy.  has  intentionally  or  inadvertently  support- 

Hereafter  we  may  return  to  the  subject  ed  her  on  this  question,  to  jKinder  whither 
of  Popular  Amusements.  We  have  sur-  they  are  wending  by  their  opposition  to  a 
veyed  the  subject  briefly  under  various  just  demand,  or  by  their  partial  compli- 
phases — some  at  the  culmination,  others  at  ance  with  a  senseless  clamor.  If  not  deter- 
the  commencement  of  their  growth.  But  a  mined  now,  it  must  at  least  very  soon  be 
field  far  beyond  our  present  limits  remains  mooted  and  decided,  w’hether  govem- 
to  be  explored  ;  and  we  can  at  present  ments  shall  deal  only  with  the  hard  and 
only  find  room  for  a  few  brief  remarks  on  repulsive  elements  of  social  policy,  or 
the  importance  of  national  pastimes  to  all  w’hether  they  shall  extend  their  cares  and 
who  study  the  past  or  speculate  upon  the  studies  to  the  more  spontaneous  .and  genial 
future  history  of  the  civilized  world.  desires  of  the  community.  The  state  is 

A  trivial  .and  inexpressive  portion  only  no  less  a  parent  than  a  schoolmaster;  and 
of  national  life  is  reflected  in  the  public  while  it  necessarily  provides  penalties  for 
acts  of  a  |>eople.  Wem.ay  comprehend  the  the  erring  members  of  its  household,  it 
tissue  of  its  wars  and  negotiations,  its  com-  should  with  equal  vigilance  and  symiiathy 
merce,  arts,  and  manufactures,  without  afford  space  and  verge  enough  for  tne  re- 
therefore  apprehen<ling  its  p.assions  and  creations  which  may  divert  the  masses  from 
prejudices,  or  the  general  clinnmen  of  its  sensual  indulgence  and  specious  tempta- 
temper.  What  it  does  spontaneously  is  tion.s,  and  diffuse  a  relish  for  exercises  and 
the  emblem  and  exponent  of  its  interior  pastimes  that  promote  at  once  health  of 
being ;  and  since  amusements  cannot  be  liody  and  cheer  and  content  of  spirit. 


AN  ARMENIAN  FAMILY. 

Agop  Celibk*  is  an  Armenian  of  rank,  men  of  the  gentis  humanum.  Two  cun- 
that  is  to  say,  very  wealthy  —  one  of  the  ning,  grayish-green  eyes  are  centred  under 
Sult.an’s  b.ankers,  treasurers,  and  facto-  two  shaggy  eyebrows,  topped  by  a  niop- 
tums.  He  is  a  man  of  about  fifty-five  pish  head  of  hair,  which  is,  however,  gene- 
years  of  age ;  has  a  stooping  gait,  —  what  rally  hid  under  the  fez.  He  wears  musta- 
Arinenisin  has  not  ?  He  is  an  ugly  speci-  ches  and  no  beard.  His  usual  costume 

- — - -  consists  of  a  straight-cut  frock-coat  and 

•  “Celibe  ”  is  the  Turkish  for  “  Mr,"  as  applied  to  dark  trousers.  There  is  something  of  the 
a  Christian.  ••  Efltodi  ”  is  only  addressed  to  a  Turk,  hog  about  this  man,  and  his  politeness  ro- 
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minds  you  of  the  awkward  feats  performed 
by  the  dancing  bear.  He  speaks  from  the 
throat  in  a  guttural  manner,  and  his  voice  , 
is  coarse.  Everything  about  him  betrays  ' 
a  low  origin,  and  a  coarse,  sensual  nature.  | 
Yet  he  is  not  wanting;  in  kind  feeling,  and  j 
his  dislike  of  witnessing  suffering  is  such  j 
that  he  gives  alms  freely  when  he  meets  j 
beggars  and  squalling  children.  An  ap- , 
peal  to  his  generosity  in  the  behalf  of 
some  unknown  sufferer  ivould,  however, 
scarcely  be  listened  to.  He  spends  every 
day  of  his  life  at  the  Sultan’s  i)alace,  either 
cringing  in  the  antechambers,  or  other¬ 
wise  crouching  about  that  vast  edifice.  I 
am  told  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  is  very 
fond  of  him,  and  delights  in  his  conversa¬ 
tion,  for  he  is  as  witty  and  amitsing  as  he 
is  cunning. 

With  the  Turk  the  Armenian  is  a  hum¬ 
ble  dog,  crouching  and  literally  kissing 
his  feet  and  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and 
this  to  all  from  whom  there  is  some  pros¬ 
pect,  be  it  ever  so  distant,  of  obtaining 
any  advantage.  His  life  is  spent  in  low, 
cowering  submission,  and  in  venting  mean 
adulation  on  his  master  race,  the  Turk. 
He  will  hold  the  Pasha’s  stirrup,  as  he 
mounts  his  horse,  and  kiss  the  foot  he 
places  in  it.  He  is  exacting,  unfeeling,  , 
ay,  cruel.  The  Armenian  gathers  in  the 
taxes  of  the  pronnee.  He  has  advanced 
sums  to  the  brutal  Pasha,  whose  shadow  he 
is,  and  the  firman  for  levying  the  contri¬ 
butions  devolves  upon  him.  He  is  heart- 1 
less  in  the  execution  of  this  tJisk,  and  ! 
screws  out  the  last  para  from  the  people, 
repaying  himself  a  hundred-fold  for  the 
advances  he  has  made  to  the  governor  of 
the  province.  At  home  he  is  cross  and 
overbearing  towards  his  menials,  and  ex¬ 
pects  as  much  cringing  and  flattery  from 
them  as  he  expends  himself  upon  the 
Turk — tributes  of  respect  and  alacrity  of 
service,  salaams  and  genuflexions. 

Agop  Celibe  has  a  species  of  rhtnion  of 
his  followers  in  the  morning,  when  they 
pay  him  the  tribute  due  to  his  superior 
wealth  and  position,  and  when  they  dis¬ 
cuss  the  news,  and  plan  little  financial 
campaigns,  and  smoke  sundry  pipes, 
drinking  the  accompanying  number  of 
cups  of  coffee.  According  to  a  European 
standard,  they  are  rogues  all  over ;  judged 
by  their  own  eastern  estimate  of  talent 
and  virtue,  they  are  only  clever  fellows. 
Here,  as  at  the  Pasha’s  seraglio,  the  eti¬ 
quette  of  hand-kissing  is  exacted ;  and  it 
were  troublesome  to  count  how  many 
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times  it  is  raised  by  the  satellites  to  salute 
their  countryman  and  chief.  They  act  as 
his  scouts  and  helpmates,  and  pull  all  to¬ 
gether  towards  the  same  end  —  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  lucre. 

The  Armenian  is  cold  and  calculating. 
They  all  resemble  each  other  —  know  one, 
and  kn(nv  them  all.  They  have  no  pas¬ 
sions,  no  temper.  Tliis  resemblance  is  not 
only  remarkable  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
but  also  j)hy8ically.  The  same  quiet,  dark- 
featured,  handsome  men,  with  those  peer¬ 
ing  eyes,  and  that  never-changing,  semi- 
frowning,  contracted  eyebrow.  Every¬ 
thing  is  turned  to  advantage.  Adepts  at 
intrigue,  they  read  men’s  thoughts  by 
their  looks,  taking  note  of  all  their  habits, 
private  circumstances,  peculiar  inclinations 
I  and  antipathies,  and  building  their  system 
of  attack  upon  a  judgment  formed  upon 
the  whole.  Persevering,  never  too  much 
humiliated,  also  pliable  and  mean.  Dread¬ 
ful  cowards,  whining  at  the  approach  of 
danger,  and  trembling  at  its  presence. 
Very  fond  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  their  palaces  are  elegant,  and  in 
some  respects  their  tastes  are  refined. 
They  are  all  engaged  in  some  siiecies  of 
industry,  or  rather  in  many  branches, 
making  money  nobody  knows  how,  and, 
as  a  fnend  once  remarked  to  me,  even  out 
of  old  sticks  and  stones.  They  supply  the 
Turks  with  whatever  their  caprice  may 
want  or  their  appetite  desire,  no  step  in 
the  social  ladder  being  too  low  for  them 
to  tread,  provided  it  leads  to  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  w'ealth,  the  god  they  worship, 
Biuil. 

Tliey  are  all  either  Roman  Catholics  or 
of  the  schismatic  form  of  the  Armenian 
Church.  Not  a  few  have  been  converted 
to  Protestantism  by  the  American  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  have  visited  America  in 
that  character.  Religion  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  motive  that  prompted  them  to 
abandon  the  faith  of  their  fathers  (if  in 
reality  they  did  secede),  but  the  opening 
of  a  road  to  new  gains,  and  the  help  given 
them  by  the  zealous  friends  of  Protestant 
proselj'tism. 

Agop  Celibe  is  a  great  Armenian,  as  I 
have  already  said :  one  of  the  most  weal¬ 
thy —  the  Sultan’s  banker  and  jeweller,  or 
rather  one  of  them,  for  he  has  several. 
He  has  an  only  daughter,  a  beautiful  girl 
of  seventeen  summers,  and  his  wife,  a  lady 
of  his  ow'ii  age,  who,  however,  looks  a 
good  deal  older. 

I  Katuika  is  a  delicately-formed  young 
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creature,  M'ith  lar^e,  dark,  fiery,  gazelle  glass  of  water,  and  then  proceed  to  coffee 
eyes,  and  very  perfect  acute  features,  a  in  filagree  cup,  and  an  amoer-inoutlied  chi- 
small  aijuiline  nose — one  of  those  profiles  bouk.  IfyouknowTurkish,  that  language 
which  are  reflected  uj)on  the  wall  in  dis-  is  spoken,  otherwise  French  is  generally 
tinct  forms,  perhaps  a  little  too  shaqi.  spoken  with  a  stranger.  At  dinner,  which 
Her  mouth  is  small  and  satiricjil;  the  lij>8,  is  a  semi-French  meal,  interspersed  with  a 
rather  composed,  betray  a  little  temper,  few’  Armenian,  Greek  or  Turkish  dishes. 
She  is  about  the  middle  size  of  W'oman’s  Bokona  (Madame,  the  lady  of  the  house), 
stature,  but  very  delicately  formed  and  or  Celibe  himself,  joints  you  out  the  best 
admirably  projwrtioned,  with  the  exception  morsels;  and  Katiuka,  who  enjoys  fun, 
of  her  feet,  which  are  ruliculously  small,  laughs  if  you  eat  them  out  of  compliment. 
Her  hands  are  small  and  pretty,  but  not  so  and  do  not  like  them,  ai»l  immedhitely  re- 
mignon.  She  knows  this,  and  wears  short  news  the  invitation.  This  young  lady, 
dresses  and  tells  you  she  prefers  them,  though  always  humming  airs,  does  not 
they  are  so  much  less  untidy.  She  is,  if  either  play  or  sing.  She  does  not  care 
anything,  too  sharp,  witty,  satirical,  and  much  about  music  except  to  dance  to,  and 
intelligent — (|uite  a  European  little  lady  ;  seems  possessed  of  a  sixth  sense,  w’hich 
q)eaks  six  languages — Turkish,  Armenian,  has  found  its  seat  in  her  feet.  She  loves 
French,  Italian,  Greek,  and  a  little  English;  dancing  to  madness,  and  luxuriates  in 
reads  the  French  novels  by  Dumas,  George  W’altzes,  polkas,  and  ra;izurka8,  but  especi- 
Sand,  Balzac,  Sue,  and  even  Paul  de  Kock.  ally  the  latter  dances,  at  which  she  ls  an 
She  (Iresses  aUa  franca,  and  very  well  and  adept.  She  loves  to  ogle  with  her  large, 
in  good  taste,  her  small,  tiny  waist  gener-  almond-shaped  eyes,  ami  to  fascinate  you 
ally  encircled  by  a  handsome  Paris  riband,  by  their  irresistible  power.  They  express 
A  sylph-like  creature,  sprightly,  amusing,  no  sweetness,  but  great  passion,  ami  a  won- 
and  excessivelv  lively ;  delights  in  teasing  derful  rapidity  of  intelligence.  Yet  she 
everybody ;  a  little  spoiled,  but  very  lady-  has  not  a  bad  little  heart  either.  Much 
like  withal ;  jealous  of  every  other  woman  sentiment  is  not,  however,  in  her  composi- 
w’ith  pretensions  to  beauty,  and  cutting  in  tion,  though  she  is  capable  of  strong,  but 
her  remarks  about  them ;  not  a  little  given  I  should  not  think  lasting,  impulses  and 
to  gossip,  and  very  fond  of  .attention,  likings — not  ex.actly  the  la<ly  to  love  and 
Agop  Celibe  is  very  fond  of  her,  and  calls  obey,  but  desirous  of  commanding  obedi- 
herGuzelim  (my  beauty).  The  old  custom  ence  from  the  object  of  her  caprice.  Much 
of  almost  servile  obedience  from  children  of  this  capriciousncss  is,  however,  attribii- 
to  their  parents  still  exists  amongst  the  table  to  ill  health,  for  Katinka  is  the  sur- 
Armeniaiis.  Guzelim  has,  how’ever,  pretty  vivor  of  six  brothers  and  sisters,  and  is 
well  emancipated  herself;  a  tinge  of  this  herself  threatened  with  consumption  ;  and 
feeling  is,  how’ever,  still  observ.able  in  the  at  times  she  is  low’,  dow’iicast,  .and  de8j)ond- 
change  of  her  manner  tow’ards  her  male  ent,  and  the  gl.assy  brilliancy  of  her  large 
parent.  In  summer  they  occupy  a  magni-  black  eyes,  encircled  in  their  j)ure  China- 
ficent  ^'ill.a  on  the  Bosphorus ;  their  winter  blue  orbits,  betray  the  incipient  progress 
residence  is  at  Pera.  The  ArmeniaiiB  of  of  that  sad  disease.  In  the  winter,  .at  the 
the  better  classes  are  very  hospit.able  to  embas.sy  balls  at  Pera,  she  shines  with 
strangers ;  indeed,  they  have  many  good  diamonds,  of  w’hich  her  father  pos-sesses  a 
qualities  to  recommend  them.  great  stock,  as  does  she  indeed  herself,  in 

On  a  summer  evening  you  arrive  at  their  the  shape  of  bracelets,  chains,  diamond 
country-house  on  the  Bosphorus,  either  on  ear-rings,  and  brooches  innumerable  and 
hor8eb.ack  or  en  caique,  .and  are  received  of  immense  size.  They  are,  however,  only 
with  genuine  hospit.ality.  You  are  not  sjiorted  on  grand  occ.asions.  There  Ls 
asked,  but  as  a  matter  course  stay  to  some  talk  of  her  being  imirried  to  a  vonng 
dinner  and  over  night.  In  the  East,  people  Frenchman.  She  denies  it  stoutly,  tliough 
dine  Late — after  sunset ;  eight  o’clock  is  she  confesses  to  have  a  strong  predilection 
the  usual  hour.  Immediately  on  your  for  th.at  gallant  nation,  ancl  alw’ays  tells 
arrival,  sw’eetineats,  coffee,  and  pipes  are  me  je  deteste  lea  Anglais,  adding,  in  a  sa- 
handed  to  you.  Tliis  is  a  very  pretty  tiric.ally  polite  manner,  voua  faites 

custom.  Bose  campot,  or  jasmine  (they  eJKcption — you  are  more  a  foreigner  than 
have  several  kinds,  the  one  more  delicious  an  Engli.shman.” 

than  the  other),  is  presented  to  you.  You  Cokona,  the  mamma,  wears  the  head- 
take  a  spoonful,  after  w’liich  you  drink  a  dress  of  her  nation,  and  retJuns  in  her 
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.'ij)parel  remnants  of  the  Armenian  costume.  | 
A  species  of  {jauze  turhan,  intermixetl  with  i 
plaited  false  hair  and  ringlets,  encircles  her  j 
forehead.  She  is  a  very  kind  old  dame, 
with  the  remains  of  great  beauty,  very 
nervous  and  superstitious,  .and  highly  pre- ' 
iudiced.  If  a  window  is  broken,  she  is  out 
of  sorts  for  the  whole  day,  as  a  great 
(piarrel  among  the  liousohold  must  ensue. 
A  door  left  ajar  indicates  a  similar  revolu¬ 
tion.  Greek  servants  (all  Rayahs)  abound 
about  the  house,  .all  dre8.sed  in  their  cos¬ 
tume,  with  that  eleg.ant  huss.ar-like  double 
jacket,  loose  petticoat  trousers  (not  the 
Alb.anian  skirt),  and  the  fez  (red  cap,  with 
black  silken  tassel)  as  he.a<l  dress. 

Agop  Celibe  is  a  great  horse-fancier. 

1  lis  stable  contains  two  carriage  .ami  four¬ 
teen  saddle  horses,  mostly  presents  from 
the  Sult.an  or  from  pashas,  .all  long-tailed, 
piebald  Egyptians — ugly  things,  but  es- 
j>c*cially  valued  b^*  him  for  their  j>eculiar- 
iti«‘s.  The  favorite,  “  Dervish,”  has  a  tail 
which  trails  tor  two  yards  upon  the  ground. 
It  is  plaited  and  tucked  up,  only  being 
loosened  for  the  inspection  of  strangers 
and  visitors.  I  lis  whole  head  is  flesh- 
color,  one  of  his  eyes  bright  blue,  the  other 
as  black  as  jet.  A^op  Celibe  delights  in 
luffing  smoke  up  his  nose  out  of  his  chi- 
»ouk,  which  the  .animal  inhales  with  evi¬ 
dent  ple.asure,  puffing  it  out  again  with 
the  tears  running  from  his  eyes. 

These  horses  are  scarcely  ever  used. 
They  are  led  out  d.aily  by  the  grooms. 
They  are  well  fed,  paii)pere<l  pets,  and, 
considering  their  sedentary  life,  wanting 
in  spirit.  They  are  all  stallions. 

In  his  youth  Agoji  Celibe  w'as  a  very 
immoral  ch.aracter,  it  such  a  term  can  be 
applied  to  the  East,  .and  great  sums  were 
spent  by  him  in  the  purch.ase  of  sensual 
enjoyments.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he 
was  a  man  of  what  is  termed  an  amorous 
disposition,  or  given  to  adventures  .and 
escapades,  but  he  was  known  to  have 
numerous  fair  mistresses.  He  was  once 
exiled  from  Turkey  by  the  late  Sult.an, 
being  accused  of  some  financial  transgres¬ 


sion,  and  travelled  to  It.aly  and  France. 
He  still  loves  to  talk  of  le  heUe  Smutese 
and  the  care  Florentine.  All  his  friends, 
with  the  exception  of  his  present  wife, 
abandoned  him  on  this  occasion  ;  who 
proved  to  him  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb 
that  a  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed. 
She  was  at  that  time  not  linked  to  him  in 
holy  matrimony ;  she  nevertheless  sold  her 
jewels  tp  send  him  remittances.  After  a 
few  j'ears  he  was  en.abled  to  return,  and 
regained  his  old  influence  at  court  and 
.amongst  his  countrymen.  He  married  her 
out  of  gratitude,  which  betr.ays  noble 
feeling  and  a  heart  even  in  an  Armeni.an. 

IMany  a  pleasant  evening  had  I  spent  at 
Agop  Celibe’s,  at  his  villa  on  the  Bos¬ 
phorus,  dancing  with  Miss  Katinka  at 
polka  and  mazurka,  until  I  thought  the 
gunpowder  would  run  out  at  the  heels  of 
niy  boots,  according  to  the  old  story,  and  I 
lay  down  upon  the  divan  utterly  exhausted, 
M’liilst  the  young  damsel  took  a  turn  with 
somebody  else,  .as  fresh  as  ever.  “  One 
more  polka — Oh!  one  more — only  one,” 
until  at  last  the  unfortunate  flute  and  guitar 
players,  who  had  been  fetched  from  the 
neighboring  village,  refused  a  further  per¬ 
formance. 

Coffee  .and  a  pipe  are  offered  to  you  be¬ 
fore  retiring  for  the  night,  and  when  I 
have  sought  my  chamber  I  have  dropped 
asleep  as  if  it  ivas  intended  that  I  never 
should  wake  again. 

My  visits  to  Agop  Celibe  have  left 
pleasant  reminiscences,  and  will  remain 
amongst  the  most  agreeable  recollections 
that  I  can  carry  away  from  the  East. 
There  are  Armenians  of  different  classes, 
and  they  are  a  people  divided  amongst 
themselves  by  religious  «lilferences.  Tlie 
schismatic  Armenians  hide  their  women 
under  the  yashmak,  like  the  Turks.  A 
history  of  this  peculiar  people  would  be 
highly  interesting — their  religious  fends 
I  and  different  customs.  The  above  is 
;  merely  a  faithful  sketch  of  a  family  as  I 
I  found  them — kind,  hospitable,  and  enter- 
I  taining. —  United  Service  Magazine. 
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“I  am  going  to  Rabenstein,  to  the 
house  of  a  friend  who  lives  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  I  made  his  acquaintance  in 
Munich  last  winter,  and  he  promised  me, 
if  I  would  go  and  see  him,  to  give  me 
some  wolf-hunting.  And,  as  I  was  tired 
of  Paris  and  the  Carnival,  I  thought  I 
would  try  Rabenstein  by  way  of  a  change.” 

“  A  change,  I  should  say,  very  much 
more  to  your  taste,  my  Carl.  But  you 
are  going  mjr  way ;  why  not  come  with 
me,  an  old  friend,  instead  of  going  to  see 
this  new  friend  ?  I  am  on  my  road  to 
Kronenthal,  as  you  may  guess.  Ernst  is 
going  to  be  married,  and  I  am  to  be  his 
best-man.  Come  with  me  ;  you  will  be  a 
most  welcome  guest,  and  we  can  have 
some  wolf-hunting  together.  My  brother 
has  a  rare  pack  of  hounds,  llave  you 
told  your  friend  to  expect  you  ?” 

“  Oh,  no,”  answered  Can.  “  I  resen'ed 
to  myself  the  privilege  of  accepting  any¬ 
thing  by  the  way,  I  might  meet  with 
more  attractive ;  and  I  would  rather  go 
to  Kronenthal  with  you,  who  have  asked 
me  to  accompany  you  there  so  often.  But 
your  brother — w’hat  will  he  say  to  the 
presence  of  a  stranger  on  an  occasion 
when  none  but  friends  are  usually  pre¬ 
sent  ?” 

“Ernst  will  make  you  heartily  wel¬ 
come  ;  besides,  you  are  not  so  great  a 
stranger  to  him  as  you  may  think.  I  have 
often  spoken  of  you  to  him  in  my  letters, 
and  he  generally  ask.s  after  my  friend  Carl, 
the  eccentric  young  Englishman.” 

“  Too  bad  of  you,  Eric,”  said  Carl ;  “  I 
dare  say  you  have  given  him  a  fine  cha¬ 
racter  of  me.” 

“  I  have  told  him,  Carl,”  said  Eric,  lay¬ 
ing  his  hand  on  his  friend’s  arm,  as  they 
both  stood  near  the  fire,  “  what  you  are 
to  me — my  dearest,  best,  and  truest  friend. 
Ah,  Carl !  many  a  time  but  for  your  en¬ 
couraging  voice  prompting  me  to  fresh 


CHAFTEB  I. 

“  Eric  !” 

“  Carl !” 

These  exclamations  of  surprise  proceed¬ 
ed  from  the  lips  of  two  young  men,  who, 
after  disencumbering  themselves  from 
various  wrappings  of  cloaks  and  furs,  found 
themselves  suddenly  face  to  face,  in  the 
middle  of  the  coffee-room  of  one  of  the 
principal  hotels  of  Stettin.  In  their  haste 
to  approach  the  fire,  which  was  blazing  as 
merrily  as  logs  heaped  with  coal  could 
blaze,  they  had  nearly  knocked  each  other 
down,  and  it  was  in  turning  simultaneously 
to  ask  each  other  pardon  that  they  had 
each  recognized  a  well-known  face.  The 
light  fell  full  upon  their  animate<l  coun¬ 
tenances  and  sparkling  eyes,  as  they  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  their  right  hands 
locked  in  a  hearty  grasp,  and  their  left 
still  placed  where  they  had  seized  each 
other  by  the  shoulder.  They  were  both 
fine  specimens  of  early  manhood.  One, 
the  tallest  of  the  two,  had  a  noble  Teuton 
countenance.  Rich  brown  hair  fell  back 
from  a  forehead  of  the  finest  intellectual 
development,  whilst  beneath  eyebrows  of 
a  somewhat  darker  hue,  looked  forth  large 
eyes  of  deep  violet,  which,  whatever  ex¬ 
pression  they  might  wear  in  repose. 


now 

l)eamed  and  Hashed  almost  as  brightly  as 
the  fire.  The  other,  who  had  been  ad¬ 
dressed  as  Carl,  had  a  Saxon  countenance, 
the  feiir  hair,  the  bright  blue  eye,  the 
rounded  chin,  and,  despite  the  &ir  skin, 
the  bold,  fearless  bearing  which  distinguish 
that  hardy  race  amongst  aU  others. 

“  Why,  Eric,”  said  this  last,  “  it  seems 
but  yesterday  that  I  parted  with  you  in 
sunny  Rome.  I  little  thought  to  have  met 
with  you  here,  in  the  frost  and  snow  of  a 
Pomeranian  winter.” 

“  And  little  did  I  expect  to  meet  you 
here  to-night,  my  dear  Carl.  Where  are 
you  going?” 
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efforts,  I  should  have  despaired  of  myself. 
It  was  you,  and  you*  only,  who  enabled 
me  to  battle  with  the  arduous  trials  which 
beset  my  path  as  an  artist,  and  now — ” 

“  And  now’,  dear  Eric,  you  are  w'hat 
you  would  always  have  become,  with  me 
or  without  me — not  only  an  artist,  heart 
and  soul,  but  one  who  possesses  the  power 
to  render  his  ideas  visible.  And  this, 
owing  solely  to  your  own  und.aunted  cou¬ 
rage,  energy,  wrseverance,  and  strong 
faith  in  yourself  under  and  through  great 
difficulties.  But,  come,  what  do  you  say 
to  some  dinner?  I  am  furiously  nungry. 
What  a  keen  air  one  breathes  in  these 
night  rides !” 

“  By  all  means  let  us  have  something  to 
eat,  Carl ;  but  it  must  only  bo  a  hasty 
snatch,  for  we  have  another  ride  before 
us.  I  want  to  get  to  Kronenthal  to-night. 
Ernst  is  to  send  his  travelling  sleigh  for 
me.  It  w’ill  be  a  glorious  ride  by  this 
glorious  moonlight.  The  distance  is  but 
three  leagues.” 

“  Don’t  go  to-night,  Eric,  it  is  so  com¬ 
fortable  here,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  remain  here  to-night.  It  is  cold  out 
there,  and  I  am  tired  ;  I  have  come  a  good 
long  distance  to-day.” 

“  Don’t  have  one  of  your  lazy  fits,  Carl ; 
we  will  have  something  to  eat,  and  after 
that  you  will  be  all  ready  for  a  fresh  start. 
I  know  you  Englishmen  ;  you  are  some¬ 
thing  like  your  own  horses ;  there  is  no¬ 
thing  like  a  good  feed  for  putting  your 
mettle  up.” 

So  the  young  men  rang  the  bell ;  and 
the  waiter  ap[)earing,  something  to  eat 
was  ordered  to  appear  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Whilst  it  was  being  prepared,  a 
cloth,  which  rivalled  the  snow  outside, 
was  spread  on  a  table  drawn  up  close  to 
the  fire  ;  and  the  young  men  cnatted  as 
young  men  do,  who  have  lived  together 
the  rich  artist-life  of  classical  Rome. 

“  By  the  w’ay,”  said  Eric,  interrupting 
himself  “  waiter,  can  you  tell  me  whether 
any  mess.age  has  arrived  from  Kronenthal 
for  me,  from  Baron  Ernst  Walderthorn  ?” 

“  I  cannot  say,  honored  sir,”  replied  the 
waiter  ;  “  I  will  inquire  of  Herr  Wirk- 
mann,  the  landlord.” 

“  Do,”  said  Eric,  and  the  waiter  van¬ 
ished,  to  reappear  presently,  ushering  in 
no  less  a  |)er8onage  than  Herr  Wirkmann 
himself,  w’hose  bald  polished  head  shone 
again  in  the  bright  light  of  the  blazing  fire. 

”  Noble  sirs,”  said  he,  bowing  low  to 
the  two  young  men,  “to  whom  shall  I 


give  the  letter,  directed  to  the  hands  of 
the  well-bom  Eric  Walderthorn,  arrived 
to-<lay  from  the  honorable  castle  of  Kro- 
neuthal  ?” 

“  To  me,  worthy  Herr  Wirkmann.  I 
am  Eric  Walderthorn.  So  the  sleigh  is 
here,  mine  host  ?”  said  Eric,  after  reading 
the  letter. 

“Yes,  honored  sir,  and  will  be  ready 
whenever  your  excellency  chooses  to  order 
it.” 

“  Then  let  it  be  made  ready  at  once,” 
said  Eric,  and  the  landlord  withdrawing, 
the  young  men  s.at  down,  and  discussed, 
with  keen  relish,  the  excellent  production 
of  the  kitchen  of  mine  host  of  the  Geld- 
emstern,  worthy  Herr  Wirkmann. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  they  again 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  wrapped  up 
in  their  cloaks  and  furs.  Before  the  door, 
a  sleigh  was  drawn  up,  well  lined  with 
skins  of  the  reindeer,  while  two  huge 
black  iK'ar-skins  lay  all  ready  to  form  the 
outer  wrappings  of  the  travellers.  Two 
fine  gray  horses,  evidently  of  the  English 
breed,  pawed  the  ground  impatiently, 
and  snorted,  anxious  to  be  off.  Their 
crimson  bo<ly-clotha,  ornamented  with 
silver,  sparkled  in  the  bright  moonlight, 
and  the  silver  bells  which  hung  from  their 
head-gear,  filled  the  rarefied  air  with  fairy¬ 
like  music  every  time  they  tossed  their 
heads. 

“  What  a  pretty  tnm-out,”  said  Carl, 
biting  off  the  end  of  his  cigar  previous  to 
lighting  it ;  “I  give  your  brother  credit 
for  his  taste,  Eric.” 

“  Erast  is  a  tine  fellow  every  way,”  re¬ 
lied  Eric,  “  and  you  will  say  so  when  you 
now  him,  Carl.  Herr  landlord,  are  the 
pistols  j»ut  in?” 

“  Yes,  honored  sir,  they  are  here,”  re¬ 
plied  the  landlord,  pointing  to  the  holsters 
fastened  on  each  side  of  the  reversed  dash¬ 
ing-board. 

“  All  right,”  said  Eric. 

“  Pistols !  do  we  expect  to  meet  rob¬ 
bers  ?”  said  Carl,  laughing. 

“  The  wolves  have  been  very  trouble¬ 
some  this  winter,  honored  sir,”  returned 
the  landlord  ;  “  but  since  the  last  grand 
hunt  to  which  his  excellency’s  brother, 
the  noble  baron,  treated  them,  they  have 
not  been  quite  so  obstreperous.” 

“  What  a  chance,  if  we  could  get  a  shot 
at  a  wolf  to-night,”  said  Carl.  “  And  what 
a  night !  how  bright  the  moon  is !  and  the 
air,  now  clear !  One  might  see  anything 
by  such  a  light.” 
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Carl  stepped  into  the  sleigh.  Eric,  gath¬ 
ering  up  the  reins,  settled  down  into  his 
place;  the  bear-skins  were  spread  over 
them,  and  tucked  in  all  round  ;  and  then, 
with  a  good-night  to  all,  responded  to  by 
a  chorus  of  grooms  and  stable-helps,  who 
ha<l  gatliered  round  to  see  the  handsome 
sleigh  and  the  beautiful  English  horses, 
he  gave  a  touch  of  the  lash  to  these  last, 
and  they  bounded  forward,  the  sleigh 
skating  smoothly  over  the  frozen  snow. 
The  silver  harness  glittered  in  the  bright 
moonshine,  and  the  silver  bells  tinkled 
merrily  in  the  cold  night  air,  as  they  left 
the  streets  of  Stettin,  and  emerged  into 
the  open  country  beyond. 

F or  some  time  they  proceeded  in  silence, 
a;?  if  each  were  communing  with  his  own 
thoughts,  or  were  awed  by  the  deep  still¬ 
ness  of  the  night.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard,  not  a  creature  to  be  seen.  They 
seemed  to  be  traversing  a  vast  desert  of 
snow.  Everything  was  wrapped  in  the 
same  dazzling  uniform,  by  wmch  the  eye 
was  almost  i)ained.  The  light  of  the  moon, 
reflected  from  the  thousand  jwints  of  snow, 
sparkling  like  silver  in  its  rays,  was  in¬ 
creased  to  an  intensity  which  almost 
equ:illed  the  light  of  day.  The  trees  of 
the  forest,  along  which  they  now  skirted, 
stretched  out  their  branches,  encased  in 
sheaths  of  glittering  crj’stal.  At  first,  the 
moon  reigned  alone  in  the  deep  blue  sky ; 
but  now,  small  fleecy  clouds  began  to  ap- 
I'ar,  every  now  and  then  overshadowing 
er  brightness.  Presently  a  low  moaning 
so  und  began  to  make  itseu  heard,  as  if  the 
wind  were  rising  in  the  depths  of  the  leaf¬ 
less  forest.  Eric  seemed  to  listen  uneasily, 
and  to  watch  anxiously  these  ominous 
signs, 

“  I  hope  we  shall  reach  Kronenthal  be¬ 
fore  a  snow-storm  sets  in,”  smd  Carl ;  “  I 
have  no  desire  to  be  buried  in  a  snow- 
wreath.” 

“  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  here  so  soon,” 
answered  his  companion,  “  though  I  ex¬ 
pect  we  shall  have  it  here  before  long. 
The  sky  looks  a  little  brighter  again  now. 
However,  I  will  drive  the  horses  as  fast  as 
they  like  to  go.” 

So  saying,  Eric  touched  their  flanks 
slightly  with  the  long  lash  of  the  sleigh 
whip,  giving  them  their  heads  at  the  same 
time.  The  noble  creatures  again  bounded 
forward  with  a  speed  which  promised  to 
outstrip  all  pursuers,  snow-storms  includ¬ 
ed. 

“  By  the  way,  Eric,”  said  Carl,  break- 
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ing  the  silence  after  sometime,  “what  be¬ 
came  of  your  last  Spring  adventure  ?  Did 
you  ever  see  the  lady  of  the  Sistine  chaj)cl 
again?  And  did  you  find  out  who  she 
was  ?” 

“Yes,  and  no,”  said  Eric.  Yes  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  I  ever  saw  her 
again.  I  saw  her  three  times  after  you 
and  I  saw  her  that  moniing,  but  I  never 
could  find  out  who  she  was,  or  where  she 
had  gone  to,  and  I  did  not  even  wish  to 
find  out  after  a  time.” 

“  Not  wish  to  find  out,  Eric  ?  I  thought 
you  were  madly  in  love  with  her,  even  the 
first  time  you  saw  her.” 

“  Call  it  love  I  felt  for  her  then,  if  you 
like,  Carl ;  but  it  is  with  a  holier  feeling 
I  think  of  her  now,  than  any  earthly  pas¬ 
sion.  It  seems  more  to  me  now,  as  if  she 
had  been  the  vision  of  some  saint  or  angel. 
I  have  her  still  before  me  there ;  those 
heavenly  blue  eyes  upturned  in  rapt  de¬ 
votion  ;  those  twining  locks  of  pure  gold 
descending  on  the  falling  shoulders.  I 
was  very  glad  when  she  disapi)eared  from 
Rome.  Those  three  visits  of  hers  to 
the  gallery  where  I  was  making  that 
statue  of  Canova,  nearly  drove  me  wild. 
D.ay  after  day  I  looked  for  her  anxiously  ; 
and  nearly  gave  up  everything  to  hunt 
her  out ;  but  my  better  angel  prevailed  : 
I  righted  myself  at  last,  and  recovered 
not  only  my  serenity,  but  also  ray  com¬ 
munion  with  the  spiritual,  which  is  so  es¬ 
sential  to  the  life  of  an  artist  who  would 
accomplish  anything,  and  which  at  one 
time  I  seemed  to  h.ave  almost  lost.” 

“  What  have  you  done  with  the  sketch 
you  made  of  her,  kneeling  in  the  chapel, 
with  the  dark  background  of  the  long  aisle 
behind  her.  I  thought  you  were  ^oing  to 
make  a  picture  from  it,  and  send  it  to  the 
exhibition.” 

“The  picture  is  finished,  and  I  have 
brought  It  for  my  mother’s  oratory.  I 
could  not  summon  up  the  courage  to  send 
it  where  it  wouldbe  stared  at  by  a  hundred 
indifferent  eyes.  I  could  not  bear  to  let 
others  have  a  glimpse  of  a  vision  which 
seemed  so  entirely  my  own.  Except  you, 
Carl,  no  one  knows  I  ever  saw  her  ;  and  I 
doubt  much,  if  you  had  not  been  with  me 
that  morning,  whether  I  should  ever  have 
told  vou,  much  as  you  are  to  me.” 

“^’^ell,”  said  Carl,  taking  the  end  of 
his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  and  lighting 
another  with  it,  “  if  th.at  is  not  what  is 
called  being  in  love,  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is.  What  would  you  care  who  knew 
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what  impression  she  had  made  on  yon,  if  the  scene  distinctly  to  the  eyes  of  the  two 
you  did  not  love  her?”  young  men.  tlric  fbrced  his  now  frantic 

“  I  do  not  love  her,  Carl,  and  I  do  not  horses  alongside  the  sleigh  which  Carl 
wdsh  to  love  her.”  had  described.  Standing  uj)right  in  this 

“Not  wish  to  love  her!  Why,  Eric,  was  a  young  girl,  clasping  in  her  arms 
what  on  earth  do  you  meim  ?”  another,  who  ap|)eared  to  have  fainted. 

“  Would  you  have  me  find  that  my  an-  Her  hood  and  cloak  had  fallen  off,  and  her 
gel,  my  vision  of  purity  and  holiness,  w'as  golden  curls  streamed  in  the  winds  from 
nothing  but  a  mere  woman,  perhaps  a  under  a  light  blue  Polish  cap,  bordered 
captious  one,  too ;  enough  to  drive  one  with  ermine ;  her  large  blue  eyes  were 
mad  with  whims  and  follies  of  all  sorts  ?  raised  to  heaven  as  if  seeking  from  thence 
Besides,  I  never  mean  to  be  in  love  if  1  can  that  help  which  her  wild  cries  had  vainly 
help  it.  But,  hark  !  What  is  that  ?”  implored  from  earth. 

“  It  Ls  the  moaning  of  the  wind,”  said  Eric  stood  for  an  instant  transfixed  in 
Carl.  “  No  !”  he  exclaimed,  springing  up  amazement,  but  it  was  only  for  an  instant: 
in  his  seat,  as  a  shrill,  wild,  piercing  cry  the  next  moment  both  he  and  Carl  had 
for  help,  rang  through  the  still  night,  sprung  to  the  ground. 

“  Hear  tliat  cry.”  “  Lay  hold  of  the  horses’  heads,  Carl ! 

“Sit  dowm,  Carl,  I  beseech  you,”  said  Don’t  let  them  go,  for  God’s  sake!  We 
Eric  ;  “  you  will  upset  the  sleigh !  Look  shall  need  their  best  si)eed  soon.” 
at  the  horses,  how  they  tremble.  I  can  Seizing  his  pistols  and  the  hunting-knife, 
scarcely  manage  them  as  it  is,  they  are  so  Eric  ran  round  to  the  side  where  the 
wild.  That  is  the  baying  of  a  hound,  a  wolf-  battle  Avas  going  on  between  a  large  w  olf 
houn<i,”  he  said,  listening  to  fresh  sounds,  and  a  magnificent  wolt-hound.  This  lat¬ 
his  head  bent,  at  the  same  time  that  he  kej)t  ter  had  seized  his  antagonist  by  the  throat 
urging  his  horses  on,  continually  and  with  a  gripe  the  w'olf  tried  in  vain  to  es- 
smartly  applying  the  lash  to  them,  Avith-  cape  from.  They  now  rolled  over  and 
out  Avhich  goad  they  would  certainly  haA'e  over  on  the  snoAv  together ;  fierce  snorts 
come  to  a  stand-still.  “  That  Ls  the  yell  coming  from  the  hound,  and  faint,  stified 
of  a  AA'olf !”  he  exclaimed,  a.s  a  loud  yell  cries  from  the  w'olf.  As  Eric  approached 
reached  their  ears,  wiiilst  AAild  shrieks  the  scene  of  the  fray,  two  wolves  wiio  had 
again  followed  in  quick  succession,  and  been  gorging  themselves  on  a  prostrate 
then  a  cry  of  agony  and  terror,  so  pro-  horse  lying  behind  the  ladies’  sleigh, 
longed,  that  the  blood  froze  in  the  veins  sprang  fiercely  upon  him.  These,  how- 
of  the  listeners.  ever,  he  soon  dispatched,  after  some  little 

“  That  is  the  cry  of  a  horse  beset  by  difficulty ;  one  he  shot  through  the  brain, 
wolves,”  said  C.arl,  the  truth  noAv  flashing  so  close  to  his  own  face,  that  the  fla.sh  of 
uj)on  him.  “  Let  me  out,  Eric,  let  me  out,  the  pistol  scorched  his  eyes ;  the  other  re- 
that  I  may  fly  to  their  assistance.  Where  ceived  a  thrust  from  his  hunting-knife, 
is  my  rifle  ?”  which  penetrated  his  lungs,  and  he  fell  be- 

“  Sit  still,  Carl,  I  implore  you  ;  our  only  side  his  companion,  suffocated  in  his  own 
chance  of  getting  up  to  them  in  time  for  blood.  Eric,  once  more  free,  approached 
hell),  is  to  trust  to  the  speed  of  our  horses,  to  the  help  of  the  noble  hound.  It  was 
if  I  can  only  keep  them  going.  Get  the  well  nigh  time.  The  wolf  had  extricated 
pistols  ready!  they  are  loaded.  Can  you  his  throat  from  his  teeth,  and  AA-as  now' 
manage  to  get  at  my  hunting-knife  ?  it  is  in  making  strenuous  efforts  to  free  himself 
the. case  w'hich  the  landlord  put  under  the  from  the  gripe  w'hich  the  desperate  hound 
seat.”  still  fastened  on  him.  It  was  some  time 

“  All  right,”  said  Carl,  AA'ho  having  se-  before  Eric  could  give  him  any  help,  so 
cured  the  weapons,  now  sat,  his  teeth  closely  were  the  two  antagonists  locked 
clenched,  his  eyes  straining  forward  in  the  together.  At  last,  Avatching  his  opportu- 
direction  from  w'hich  the  cries  seemed  to  nity,  he  was  able,  by  a  Avell-directed  blow, 
come.  to  plunge  his  knife  into  him.  The  wolf 

“  There  they  arc,”  he  exclaimed  at  last,  rolled  over,  dyeing  the  trampled  snoAv 
“right  ahead.  Heaven!  there  is  a  sleigh  with  the  life-blood  streaming  from  his 
and  tAA'o  women  in  it ;  the  horses  are  on  wound.  The  hound  rose  slow  ly,  shook 
the  ground,  and  there  is  a  battle  going  on  himself  Avell,  and  then  rushed  to  the  sleigh 
betAveen  a  wolf  an<l  a  large  hound.”  and  leaped  fawning  upon  his  young  mis- 

^  The  bright  light  of  the  moon  revealed  tress. 
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Meanwhile  Carl  itroggled  manfully 
with  the  plunging  horses.  It  required 
the  full  strenj^h  of  his  nervous  arm  to 
keep  them  from  galloping  off  wildly  to 
the  forest.  But  when  the  scuffle  with  the 
wolves  was  over,  and  Eric  came  round 
covered  with  blood  and  snow,  he  patted 
them,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  quieted 
them. 

Eric  then  flew  to  the  side  of  the  ladies’ 
sleigh.  The  wolf-hound  stood  M-ith  his 
paws  on  his  mistress’s  knees,  vainly  trying 
to  induce  her  to  look  un.  She  had  sunk 
back  on  her  seat.  Her  race  was  concealed 
in  her  hands,  and  she  wept  aloud.  Her 
companion,  still  insensible,  lay  beside  her, 
totally  unconscious  of  the  deliverance 
which  had  been  wrought  for  them. 

“  Gracious  lady,”  said  Eric,  in  his 
gentlest  tones,  “  you  are  safe  now.  Will 
you  not  look  up  and  tell  me  whether  there 
are  any  more  of  your  party  in  need  of  our 
assistance  ?” 

The  yoimg  girl  looked  up,  and  said 
through  her  tears,  that  there  were  two 
men-servants  with  them ;  that  one  of 
them,  who  had  been  driving,  had  been 
thrown  out  of  the  sleigh  when  the  wolves 
first  attacked  them,  and  another,  on  horse¬ 
back,  after  trying  in  vain  to  stem  the 
horses,  who  had  galloped  off  in  affright, 
had  disap|)eared  dl  at  once,  and  she  did 
not  know  what  had  become  of  him. 

“  Here  he  is !”  said  Carl,  who  having 
contrived  to  fasten  Eric’s  horses,  so  that 
they  should  not  escape,  was  searching  in 
the  wrecks  around  them.  “  Here  is  a 

Cr  fellow  half  smothered  under  his 
se.  I  tliink  the  horse  is  dead.  Yes; 
his  throat  is  cut — no  doubt,  by  the  wolves’ 
teeth.” 

“  That  is  what  those  brutes  were  about 
when  they  jumped  upon  me,  as  I  came 
round,”  said  Eric,  stooping  to  help  Carl 
to  remove  the  dead  horse  from  the  top  of 
his  rider,  in  which  operation  they  were  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  wolf-hound,  who  alternately 
8cratche<l  in  the  snow  and  fawned  upon 
Eric.  When  they  had  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  the  man  disinterred  from  the  mass 
which  half  suffocated  him,  they  found  he 
w.'is  quite  whole  as  far  as  bones  were  con¬ 
cerned,  but  so  bruised  he  could  hardly 
stand.  "NVhilst  they  were  busy  wnth  him, 
another  man  ran  up  from  the  direction  of 
the  forest. 

“God  be  thanked!”  he  s.aid,  “are  the 
young  ladies  safe?  Noble  gentlemen, 
you  have  saved  us  all  from  death.  I  was 


thrown  out  of  the  sleigh  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away — when  the  horses  first  bolted. 
Heaven  be  praised  for  your  arrival.  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  fand  my  dear  young  mistress 
dead.” 

All  this  had  taken  some  time.  The 
M'ind  now  blew  in  strong  gusts,  and  the 
clouds  were  coming  up  fast  before  it. 

“We  must  decide  what  had  better  be 
done  next,  Carl,”  said  Eric ;  “  we  have  no 
time  to  lose — ^the  storm  will  be  upon  us 
soon.  I  think  the  ladies  had  better  go 
back  to  Stettin  in  our  sleigh — it  is  the 
nearest  shelter.  If  you  will  drive  them  I 
will  get  these  fallen  horses  up,  and  will 
follow  you  with  the  man  who  is  hurt,  as 
soon  as  I  can. 

But  Carl  insisted  on  staying  behind. 
Eric  pleaded  the  coming  storm. 

“  You  do  not  know,  my  Carl,  what  a 
snow-storm  is;  I  do.  Let  me  remain  to 
get  the  horses  up  and  bring  the  sleigh 
back,  while  you  make  the  best  of  your 
way  to  Stettin  M’ith  the  ladies ;  and  send 
more  assistance  to  us ;  but  if  we  make 
haste,  we  shall  be  in  Stettin  now,  before  it 
comes. 

It  was  of  no  use.  Carl  was  inexorable 
as  flite ;  he  said : 

“You  had  lietter  lose  no  more  time, 
Eric,  but  take  the  ladies  as  fast  as  you 
can.” 

lie  h^ed  Eric  to  put  them  in  the 
sleigh.  Tne  lady  who  had  fainted,  luid 
now  partly  recovered,  and  sat  close  nestleil 
beside  her  sister.  There  was  scarcely 
room  for  three ;  they  were  obliged  to  sit 
close.  They  were  now  ready  for  a  start, 
and  Eric,  pressing  Carl’s  hand,  said : 

“  I  shall  be  back  in  less  than  an  hour. 
M.ake  haste,  dear  Carl,  and  whatever  you 
do,  keep  moving.  I  know  you  do  not 
want  for  energy  and  a  strong  will.  Have 
you  your  cigar-case  ?  Is  it  well  fumish- 
ed?” 

“Yes,  here  it  is,  and  plenty  of  cigars; 
and  here  is  the  brandy-flask.  I  shall  do 
well  enough  ;  don’t  fear.” 

Eric  turned  the  horses’  heads  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Stettin.  He  had  no  need  to 
touch  their  fl.anks  now  with  the  lash. 
They  flew  back  along  the  road  they  had 
so  lately  come,  winged  with  the  dcnible 
terror  of  wolves  and  the  coming  storm. 
The  sleigh  glanced  over  the  ground  like 
lightning,  ^e  wind  now  raged  in  fu¬ 
rious  squalls,  tore  off  the  icy  branches  of 
the  trees,  and  showered  them  on  the  heads 
of  the  fugitives. 
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“  We  shall  have  a  frichtfiil  storm,  I  am 
afraid,”  said  his  golden-haired  compinion, 
who  now  sat  next  to  him,  muffled  up  in 
her  cloak  and  hood.  “Oh  !  why  have  you 
lell  your  friend  to  save  us — your  friend 
whom  you  love  so  dearly?  l)o,  do  let  us 
go  hack ;  it  Is  not  too  late ;  we  will  wait 
till  he  is  ready  to  come  with  us.” 

At  this  moment,  the  moon  broke 
through  the  thick  mass  of  clouds  dri\’ing 
before  her,  and  fell  full  ui>on  the  upturned 
tace  of  the  beautiful  speaker.  Eric  gazed 
down  upon  her  in  mute  rapture  ;  but,  for 
only  answer  to  her  entreaties  to  go  back 
to  wait  for  Carl,  he  shook  the  reins,  as  he 
raised  his  head  from  that  silent  gaze.  On 
they  flew,  and  the  ringing  of  the  silver 
bells  8oun<led  faintly  through  the  increas¬ 
ing  din  of  the  coming  storm.  On  they 
flew,  and  alongside  the  sleigh  the  noble 
wolf-hound  galloped  in  company. 

Eric’s  head  seemed  to  whirl ;  he  thought 
he  must  be  dreaming.  Slse,  she  8.at  be¬ 
side  him,  she  who  had  been  his  thoughts 
for  months,  by  day,  by  night;  she,  his 
pure  vision ;  he  had  rescued  her  from 
a  frightful  death;  he  wsis  carrx’ing  her 
away  from  the  dreadful  storm ;  ami  now, 
there  she  sat,  an<l  whenever  he  turned  to 
look  at  her,  her  blue  eyes,  swimrauig  in 
tears,  sank  before  his  ardent  gaze.  Ilis 
heart  beat  fast ;  his  eyes  flashed  with  an  j 
emotion  which  seemed  too  great  for  j 
words,  lie  sat  silent  till  the  light  of: 
Stettin  gleamed  through  the  darkness  l)e- ! 
fore  them ;  and  now  they  stood  before  the 
door  of  the  (Tcldensteni. 

In  a  moment  all  its  inhabitants  were 
astir.  Every  one  poured  out  to  inquire 
why  the  beautiful  gray  horses  were  re¬ 
turned.  Every  one  (piestioneil,  every  one 
answered.  The  wolf-hound  jumped  u]), 
and  fawned  upon  Eric,  as  he  handed  the 
ladies  out  of  the  sleigh;  and  amidst  the 
confused  words  of  “  the  wolves — the  gra¬ 
cious  ladies — the  noble  hound — the  stonn 
— the  broken  sleigh — the  snow  wreaths ;” 
the  panting  horses  were  led  back  to  the 
stable,  an<l  the  rescued  ladies  and  the 
well-patted  hound,  to  a  room  blazing  with 
light,  and  the  genial  warmth  of  a  comfort¬ 
able  fire. 

Eric  did  not  follow  them,  but  as  soon  as 
he  had  consigned  them  to  the  care  of  the 
landlady,  he  called  the  landlord,  who,  af¬ 
ter  listening  to  him  with  respect,  said, 
“  Yes,  your  excellency,”  and  vanished. 
In  a  few  minutes,  a  saddle-horse  was  led 
to  the  door,  and  the  landlord,  after 


placing  some  pistols  in  the  holsters,  look¬ 
ed  to  the  girths  him.self,  and  held  the  stir¬ 
rup  whilst  Eric  mounted,  and  watched 
him  along  until  he  had  vanished  down  the 
street. 

CHAPTKR  II. 

When  the  rescued  ladies,  who  were  evi¬ 
dently  sisters,  were  left  alone  in  the  room 
to  which  they  had  been  conducted,  they 
threw  themselves  into  each  other’s  arms, 
and  kissed  each  other  with  an  aflection 
heightened  V)y  the  joy  of  their  miraculous 
escape.  She  who  had  tainteil  in  the  sleigh, 
seemed  a  year  or  two  older  than  the  sister 
who  had  supported  her  in  her  arms.  She 
had  hair  rather  darker  than  that  of  her 
sister,  but  there  was  a  great  likeness  be¬ 
tween  them ;  and,  except  that  she  was  a 
little  taller,  a  stranger  would  have  been 
puzzled  for  a  time  to  distinguish  between 
them.  On  closer  observation,  however, 
he  would  have  found  that  they  were  dif- 
j  ferent,  especially  in  their  eyes  —  those  of 
i  the  tallest  being  of  a  deep  brown,  whilst 
those  of  her  younger  sister  were  of  that 
beautiful  deep  blue,  which  had  so  fascina- 
nated  Eric’s  gaze. 

j  “  Oh,  Marie,  Marie !”  said  the  eldest  to 
I  her  golden-haired  sister,  “  you  must  have 
'  thought  it  so  cowardly  in  me  to  fliint.” 

“  No,  dear  Katrine  !  I  never  thought 
it  cowardly.  The  sight  was  frightful 
enough.  I  certainly  did  feel,  wdien  you 
had  tainted,  as  if  you  were  dead,  and  I 
were  left  alone  in  the  world — left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  horrible  wolves.  And  yet, 
not  alone,  either ;  did  I  forget  you,  dear 
old  Schwartz?”  and  the  beautiful  girl, 
kneeling  down,  flung  her  arms  round  the 
neck  ot  the  wolf-hound,  who  had  been 
thrusting  his  black  nose  into  her  small 
white  hand. 

“  Ah,  noble  Schwartz !  ah,  dear 
Schwartz!  brave  hound,”  said  Katrine, 

I  kneeling  in  her  tura  to  pat  and  kiss  the 
j  delighted  animal,  whose  huge  feathery 
I  tail  swept  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
ground. 

“  Katrine,  do  you  know,”  said  Marie, 
rising  from  beside  the  dog,  “  who  it  was 
that  came  to  our  rescue  ?” 

I  “  N o,”  s.aid  her  sister.  “  I  did  not  see 
him  at  first,  when  the  moon  shone  so 
brightly,  and  afterwards  as  we  were  in 
the  sleigh  with  him  it  was  so  dark.” 

“But  I  saw  him  well,  there  was  no  mis¬ 
taking  him  ;  it  was  no  less  a  person  than 
our  Uoman  artist ;  do  you  remember  ? 
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He  who  followed  us  out  of  the  Sistine  | 
chapel.”  ] 

‘‘  Oh,  yes!”  anwered  Katrine,  “  he  I  call- : 
ed  your  inamorata ;  the  one  we  saw  after- 1 
wards  in  the  gallery,  copying  that  beauti¬ 
ful  statue  of  Canova.”  i 

“Well,  well,  you  need  not  laugh  at 
me,  Katrine ;  you  were  ouite  as  much  i 
struck  with  him  as  I  w'as.  I  am  not  sur-  j 
prised  at  it  now.  Do  you  not  see  the 
likeness  ?” 

“  Likeness  1  to  whom,  dear  Marie  ?” 

“Why,  to  Ernst — Ernst  Walderthom. 

I  knew  there  was  something  more  than  j 
usual  which  attracted  me  to  him.  Depend 
upon  it,  he  is  Eric  Walderthom,  the  bro¬ 
ther  whom  Ernst  is  expecting  so  anxious¬ 
ly  from  Rome.  And  he  was  driving 
Ernst’s  grays,  Oscar  and  Harold.” 

“  Do  you  think  he  knew  us  ?” 

“  That  was  not  possible,  Katrine,  dear. 
It  must  be  years  since  he  saw  us,  and  I 
sat  a  child  of  six  years  old  on  his  knee, 
and  he  was  a  boy  of  fourteen.  How  many 
years  ago  is  that — ten  or  twelve  ?” 

“  Twelve  it  must  be ;  of  course  that 
makes  a  wonderful  difference  between  a 
little  girl  of  six  and  a  woman  of  eigh¬ 
teen.” 

'  “It  must  be  Eric.  We  will  ask  the 
landlady  when  she  comes  in  ag.ain,  if  she  j 
knows  him.  How  surprised  he  w’ill  be  , 
when  he  finds  out  who  we  are,  and  that  it  | 
is  his  brother’s  bride  whom  he  has  rescued  , 
from  such  a  fearful  death.”  I 

“  We  must  not  let  him  know  who  w'e  ; 
are,  Marie,”  said  Katrine.  “  Only  fancy  | 
what  his  surprise  will  be  when  Ernst  pre-  i 
cents  him  to  us.” 

“  But  how  can  we  keep  our  name  from  , 
him  ?  He  must  know  it  already.” 

“No,  I  do  not  think  he  does ;  the  peo-  ■ 
pie  here  do  not  know  us.  We  will  give 
him  our  mother’s  name.” 

“  But  F ritz  and  Wilhelm,  Katrine  ?” 
pleaded  Marie. 

“  Oh  !  I  will  give  them  their  lesson.  I 
must  go  and  see  poor  Fritz  when  he 
comes  in ;  I  am  afraid  he  is  badly  hurt. 
Oh !  here  comes  Madame  Wirkmann  ;  let 
us  ask  her  about  Eric.” 

The  landlady  came  in,  preceding  the 
servants,  bringing  in  the  equipage  for  tea 
and  coffee,  and  fresh  wood  and  coals  for 
the  fire. 

“It  was  a  wonderful  escape,  gracious 
ladies,”  said  the  smiling  landlady,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  remark  of  Katrine’s,  “  and  he  is 
a  noble  gentleman  who  came  to  your  res. 
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cue.  But  it  was  just  what  one  would 
have  expected  of  a  Walderthom.  Tliey 
are  all  brave ;  all  strong ;  all  handsome. 
God  bless  him  and  his  brother,  the  young 
Baron  of  Kronenthal.” 

“  So  this  is  young  Eric  W alderthoni  ?” 
said  Katrine.  “We  had  our  suspicions 
it  was  he ;  it  was  so  very  likely  to  be 
him.” 

“  He  is  very  like  the  young  baron,  sav¬ 
ing  your  presence,  gracious  lady ;  only  he 
is  taller.” 

“  Will  you  tell  him  th.at  when  he  is  at 
leisure,  Katrine  and  !Marie  von  Mellen- 
then  'would  like  to  see  him,  to  express 
their  gratitude  to  him  for  the  great  ser- 
I  vice  he  has  rendered  to  them  to-night.” 

I  “Ah !  that  I  will,  noble  lady — ah !  that  I 
j  will.  Beautiful  ladies’  thanks  are  due  to 
I  handsome,  noble  gentlemen,  who  risk 
I  their  lives  for  them.  As  soon  as  he  re- 
j  turns,  I  will  let  him  know  your  wishes.” 

“  Return !”  said  Marie.  “  Is  he 
gone  ?” 

“  He  is  gone  to  look  after  his  friend, 
who  remained  behind  to  conduct  your 
Grace’s  sleigh  and  your  wounded  servant. 
He  was  uneasy  about  him  because  of  the 
storm.  Ah,  how  it  rages  !” 

It  was  true.  The  storm  'W'as  raging 
fearfully.  The  W'ind  swept  up  the  street, 
and  howled  and  raved  round  the  houses. 
Marie  from  the  window  saw  nothing  be¬ 
fore  her  but  thick  darkness,  through 
which  the  lamps  in  the  streets  of  Stettin 
glimmered  faintly  and  flickered  to  and  fro 
in  the  strong  blast ;  as  she  stood  there, 
vainly  striving  to  pierce  the  darkness  with 
her  eyes,  the  hail  rattled  against  the  win¬ 
dow,  the  fierce  sleet  cut  the  glass,  the 
wind  raged,  the  thunder  rolled. 

Meanwhile  Eric  rode  for  life,  for  death. 
His  heart  sank  within  him  when  he 
thought  of  Carl,  exposed  to  the  whole 
fury  of  the  storm !  How  it  raged  in  his 
face  !  The  fierce  wind  blew  into  it  that 
fine,  shar|>-cutting,  pointed  snow,  so  well 
;  known  to  those  who  have  been  out  in  like 
storms,  and  hurled  at  his  head  frozen 
branches,  which  it  had  snapped  off  in  its 
fury  as  it  swept  past  him  howling  madly. 
On,  on  he  rode,  his  gallant  horse  answering 
the  spur  with  fresh  bounds,  though  it 
was  'witb  great  difficulty  he  could  keep  his 
feet ;  and  once,  when  a  gust  of  wind  came 
up  fiercer  than  ever,  the  poor  creature 
turned  completely  round ;  he  could  not 
face  it.  It  was  well  for  both  horse  and 
rider  that  their  road  lay  alongside  the 
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forest;  the  tall  black  skeletons  served 
as  a  landmark  for  them  in  the  wild,  dreary 
waste  of  snow  before  them,  thougli  it  was 
no  shelter  to  them,  as  the  storm  swe[»t 
over  the  wide  plain  which  lay  to  their 
left.  “Carl!  Carl!”  shouted  Kric.  “lie 
never  can  weather  such  a  storm,”  he 
thought;  “he  has  never  seen  anything 
like  it !  Why  did  I  leave  him  !” 

At  length  he  thought  he  saw  something 
black  moving  slowly  towards  him.  To 
his  intinite  joy  and  relief,  he  discovered  it 
to  be  the  sleigh  he  had  come  in  search  of. 
“  Steatly  there,  steady !”  he  heard,  in  the 
native  language  and  deep  tones  of  his 
frieinrs  voice ;  “Woho,  my  brave  lads!” 
as  his  horses  shied  at  the  approach  of 
Eric ;  and  then  there  w'as  a  shout  of  re¬ 
cognition. 

“I  knew,”  said  Eric,  “you  would  clear 
the  sleigh,  and  bring  your  company  along 
safe ;  but  I  feared  you  might  lose  your 
way  and  perish,  this  wild  night.” 

“Don’t  say  another  word,”  said  Carl. 
“You  had  better  come  into  the  sleigh  and 
drive ;  you  know  the  road  better  than  I 
do,  and  I  want  to  enjoy  my  cigar  after  all 
my  I'atigue.  These  horses  are  not  so  fresh 
as  yours  were,  Eric.  I  suppose  terror, 
poor  brutes,  has  taken  it  out  of  them.” 

So  Eric  got  into  the  sleigh,  and- the. 
man-serv.ant  who  had  been  thrown  out  in 
the  first  encounter  with  the  wolves,  rode 
his  horse  back.  Carl  reclined  hizily,  and 
smoked  a  cigar,  in  spite  of  the  snow  and 
the  raging  wind  ;  though  it  was  not  quite 
so  bad,  when  their  backs  were  turned  to 
it.  Eric,  with  a  heart  bounding  with  joy, 
and  ever}'  nerve  tingling  with  emotion, 
leaned  towards  the  horses,  and  urged  them 
on  with  voice  and  hand.  Tliey  sprang 
forward  as  if  imbued  with  his  own  en¬ 
ergy.  At  the  entrance  of  Stettin  they 
met  a  party  dispatched  to  their  help. 
Right  glad  were  tliey  to  return,  for  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  men  on  foot  to 
advance  against  such  a  stonn. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Arrived  at  the  hotel,  the  bruised  servant 
was  led  up  stairs,  and  got  into  bed.  Carl 
and  Eric,  ushered  by  the  Landlord,  found 
themselves  in  a  room  prepared  for  them ; 
and  with  cigars  and  spirits  on  the  table, 
and  slippers  by  the  fire,  sat  down  to  en¬ 
joy  the  repose  they  had  wejl  earned. 

“  Carl,”  said  Eric,  between  the  whiffs 
of  the  meerschaum  he  was  smoking,  “  do 


you  know'  who  the  ladies  are  whom  we 
rescued  to-night  ?” 

“  N o,”  said  Carl,  knocking  the  ashes 
off  his  cigar  with  his  finger.  “  I  was  just 
going  to  ask  you.”  And  he  leaned  back  in 
the  deep  arm-chair,  and  stretched  his  feet 
out  before  the  fire. 

“  I  don’t  suppose  you  will  ever  guess. 
It  is  she !” 

“Who?” 

“  The  lady  of  the  Sistine  chapel !”  an- 
sw'ered  Eric  ;  “  my  dream — my  vision  ! 
I  knew'  her  at  once  as  she  stood  there, 
her  golden  curls  streaming  in  the  wind, 
and  her  beautiful  blue  eyes  raised  to  hea¬ 
ven.  As  w'e  came  along,  I  think  she  re¬ 
cognized  me.” 

“  And  w'h.at  is  her  name  ?” 

“  I  did  not  ask  her.  I  must  find  it  out 
to-night.” 

“Not  .ask  her  name!”  saidC.arl,  raising 
his  eyes  in  astonishment.  “Wh.at  were 
you  talking  about  so  earnestly,  th.at  you 
forgot  to  ask  her  name  ?” 

“  Nothing,”  siiid  Eric.  “  She  said  a 
grejit  deal  to  me  about  t.aking  her  back, 
so  th.at  I  might  help  you,  and  w’ait  till 
you  w'ere  ready  to  come  back  w'ith  us.” 

“  Much  obliged  to  her,  I  am  sure,  for 
t.aking  so  much  interest  in  me.  And 
what  did  you  say  in  answer  to  her  propo¬ 
sal  ?” 

“Nothing,”  said  Eric. 

“  Nothing,  Eric — nothing  ?  What  w'ere 
you  thinking  about  so  intently,  that  you 
could  not  answ'er  her  ?” 

“I  am  not  sure,”  said  he,  looking  puz¬ 
zled. 

“Well,  this  must  end  in  love,  I  should 
think,  if  it  is  not  already  begun,”  said 
Carl.  “  She  must,  out  of  pure  gratitude, 
love  the  handsome  knight  who  so  gallant¬ 
ly  came  to  her  rescue,  and  is  yet  so  daunt¬ 
ed  by  her  eyes  that  he  cannot  speak  to 
her.” 

“  T  suppose  it  is  fate,”  said  Eric. 

“  Anti  a  very  pleas.ant  fate,  my  dear 
fellow,  to  fall  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl, 
with  the  not  improbable  hope  that  she 
may  return  your  affection.  But  I  should 
like  to  know  the  name  of  your  beautiful 
lady  with  the  golden  locks ;  let  us  ask  the 
landlord.” 

“  I  never  thought  of  that,”  said  Eric. 

“  Of  course  not,”  returne<l  Carl,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “  Who  ever  heard  of  a  lover  doing 
anything  h:df  so  matter-of  fact  ?” 

The  lamllord  now'  came  in,  followed 
by  a  w'aiter  bearing  a  savory  8uj)per.  It 
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seemed  as  if  worthy  Herr  Wirkmann 
could  not  do  honor  enough  to  the  young 
man  who  first  rescued  the  ladies,  and  then 
braved  the  storm  to  go  to  the  assistance 
of  his  fnend. 

“  You  seem  to  know  the  Ladies  we  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  save  from  the  wolves, 
host?  Can  you  tell  us  who  they  are, 
and  what  are  their  names ;  and  do  they 
live  in  the  neighborhood  ?”  asked  Eric,  of 
the  hospitable  landlord,  now  busy  superin¬ 
tending  the  placing  of  the  supper  on  the 
table. 

“Yes,  noble  sir,”  answered  the  host. 
“  I  believe  they  live  at  Strahlen ;  they  are 
two  sisters,  the  ladies  Marie  and  Katrine 
von  Mellenthen — at  least  so  my  Avife  told 
me,  for  we  had  not  seen  them  before  to¬ 
night — and  they  told  my  wife  their  name 
Wiis  Mellenthen,  and  there  are  no  Mellen- 
thens  live  ne^er  than  Strahlen,  and  that 
is  a  good  twenty  leagues  off.” 

“  Which  is  Marie  ?”  asked  Carl — “  the 
lady  with  the  golden  curls  ?” 

'  “  Yes,  noble  sir ;  the  lady  Katrine  has 
darker  bair,  and  darker  eyes  than  her  sis¬ 
ter.  It  was  she  who  fainted.” 

“  Marie  is  a  beautiful  name,  and  suits 
her  well,”  said  Carl. 

“  I  believe  the  ladies  would  like  to  see  you 
to-night,  noble  gentlemen,”  said  the  land¬ 
lord.  “They  were  very  anxious  when 
they  heard  your  excellency  had  gone  back 
into  the  storm.  The  beautiful  lady  Marie 
was  speechless  with  terror,  and  was  only 
pacified  \\'hen  she  heard  you  were  returned. 

Eric’s  countenance  flushed  with  strong 
emotion.  J oy  beamed  from  his  dark  eyes. 
Carl  looked  at  him,  and  smiled  miscluev- 
V  ously. 

“I  suppose  I  am  not  to  go  ?”  8£ud  Carl. 
“  I  dare  say  the  ladies  never  saw  me,”  he 
continued,  with  an  air  of  mock  despond¬ 
ency. 

“  Oh,  yes,  noble  sir,  but  they  did  ! 
Mademoiselle  M:irie  saw  you  hold  the 
plunging  horses  at  the  risk  of  your  own 
life,  and  she  Avants  particularly  to  see  the 
friend  for  whom  the  noble  Eric  Walder- 
thorn  risked  his  life  in  the  storm.  She 
told  my  wife  that  she  thought  he  must 
love  and  v.alue  you  like  a  brother.” 

Eric  and  Carl  looked  at  each  other  and 
smiled,  while  their  hands  met  in  a  friendly 
grip. 

“  W e  have  seen  some  danger  and  some 
trouble  together,  worthy  Herr  Wirk¬ 
mann,”  said  Carl,  “  and  that  always  makes 
men  friends.” 


“Noble  sirs,”  observed  the  landlord, 
the  gracious  ladies  bade  me  say  they  would 
be  glad  to  see  you  after  your  supjAer; 
there  Avill  be  coffee  in  their  apartment  if 
you  Avill  do  them  the  honor  to  j»artake  of 
It.” 

Carl  and  Eric  dispatched  their  snpjwrs 
in  all  haste,  and  then,  following  a  waiter 
whom  they  had  summoned,  they  found 
themselves  in  the  room  where  the  two 
ladies  were  expecting  them. 

Katrine  was  kneeling  down  bathing 
Schwartz’s  ear,  which  had  been  tom  in 
the  affray  with  the  Avolf ;  Marie,  kneeling 
beside  her,  held  him  round  the  neck ;  their 
servant,  Wilhelm — the  man  who  had  been 
throAvn  out  of  the  sleigh  —  stood  beside 
them  holding  a  bowl  containing  warm 
water. 

The  sisters  rose  on  the  entrance  of  the 
two  young  men,  and  Marie,  blushing  and 
looking  more  lovely  than  ever,  with  joy 
beaming  in  her  face,  came  forward  hastily 
towards  Eric,  holding  out  both  her  hands. 
Eric  took  them,  and  pressed  them  in  his 
own  with  a  fervor  partaking  of  the  two¬ 
fold  nature  of  his  feelings  for  her — the 
spiritual  devotion  he  had  borne  toAvards 
her  so  long,  and  the  more  human  passion 
struggling  for  mastery  in  his  breast,  no'*^ 
when  he  found  his  cherished  dream  a  re¬ 
ality.  He  pressed  the  offered  hand  of 
Katrine,  receiving  their  grateful  thanks 
Avith  a  manly  embarrassment,  presenting  at 
the  same  time  his  friend,  Carl. 

“  His  name  is  not  Carl,  exactly,”  said 
Eric;  “but  as  he  always  laughs  at  me 
whenever  I  attempt  to  pronounce  his 
English  name,  I  have  always  called  him 
Carl.” 

“And  what  is  your  unpronounceable 
name?”  asked  Marie,  smiling. 

“Charles  Tomestone,”  answered  Carl, 
laughing ;  “  Eric  cannot  say  anything  but 
‘Sharles,’  so  we  have  made  an  arrangement 
that  I  am  to  be  Carl  for  him,  and  he  has 
further  Germanized  my  name  and  he  calls 
me  Carl  Tohanson.” 

“  So  you  are  German,  after  all,  you  see,” 
said  Katrine,  “  and  now  th.at  you  have 
killed  some  wolves  and  been  out  in  a  snow¬ 
storm,  you  are  quite  naturalized.” 

“  I  am  so  glad  you  are  a  German,”  said 
Marie ;  “  I  like  my  friends  to  be  German ; 
here  is  a  third  Avho  fought  in  our  defence ; 
Schwartz,  dear  Schwartz !”  and  she  patted 
the  head  of  the  handsome  wolf-hound,  Avho, 
on  Eric’s  entrance,  had  jumj)ed  up  to  greet 
him.  “  See !”  she  continued,  to  Eric,  “  he 
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recognizes  you  who  killed  his  late  antago¬ 
nist.” 

Eric  stooped  to  pat  Schwartz’s  head,  and 
in  so  doing  touched  Marie’s  hand  by  acci¬ 
dent.  Their  eyes  met;  Eric’s  heart  throb¬ 
bed  violently,  and  when,  at  Katrine’s  in¬ 
vitation,  he  sat  down  and  took  coffee  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  his  hand  shook  so  much 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  Carl,  he  would 
have  dropped  the  cup  on  the  ground. 

“You  know  we  are  old  acquaintances,” 
said  Katrine,  laughing,  to  Eric.  “Do  you 
not  remember  three  ladies  in  the  Sistine 
chapel,  last  spring  ?” 

“  I  recognized  you  the  moment  I  saw 
your  sister.  And  my  friend  Carl,  he  was 
with  me  that  morning.  But  there  was 
another  lady  with  you.” 

“Tliat  was  our  aunt,”  said  Marie.  “It 
was  returning  from  her  house  to-night  that 
we  were  beset  by  the  wolves,  when  you 
came  so  opportunely  to  our  help.” 

“No  wonder  that  we  remarked  your 
countenance  in  the  Sistine  chapel,”  8.aid 
Katrine,  “you  are  so  like  your  brother, 
the  Baron  Ernst.” 

“  Do  you  know  Ernst  ?”  asked  Eric, 
quickly. 

Tlie  sisters  looked  at  each  other  and 
smiled.  “  Oh,  yes ;  a  little.” 

The  two  friends  sat  t.alking  with  the 
sisters  till  late.  Tliey  found  so  m.any 
things  to  talk  of ;  and  Schwartz  sat  before 
Eric,  looking  up  into  his  face,  switching 
his  great  tail  on  the  floor,  as  if  he  knew 
him. 

When  Carl  and  Eric  met  at  breakfiist 
the  next  morning,  the  snow  still  fell  flist. 
All  travelling  was  out  of  thecjjuestion ;  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  patiently  till 
it  cleared  up.  Even  then  Eric  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  it  would  be  a  day  or  two  be¬ 
fore  the  snow  would  be  fit  for  travelling. 
Fortunately,  Carl  had  materials  for  paint¬ 
ing  with  him,  so  Eric  sat  down  and  em¬ 
ployed  himself  in  making  a  sketch  of  the 
scene  with  the  wolves,  of  the  night  be- 
ft>re.  Carl  came  and  looked  over  his 
shoulder. 

“  That  is  it,”  he  said ;  “  but  don’t  you 
think,  Eric,  it  would  be  as  well  to  ask 
Mademoiselle  Marie  to  sit  for  her  portrait  ? 
It  would  make  the  thing  more  complete. 
It  really  is  perfect.  It  is  the  scene  itself. 
And  the  dark  group  of  the  hounds  and 
the  wolf!  I  think,  though,  Schwartz 
would  not  be  quite  satisfied  with  his  |)or- 
trait.  Let  us  ask  his  black  seigneurie  to 
favor  us  with  a  sitting.” 


When  the  sisters  heard  what  Eric  was 
about,  they  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see  the 
picture,  and  Eric  was  obliged  to  finish  it 
in  their  room,  w;here  Schwartz,  very  grave- 
^  ly,  sat  for  his  portrait.  Carl  made  a  small 
model  of  him  for  Katrine,  who  received  it 
with  a  well-pleased  smile. 

“  I  will  make  one  life-size  for  you,  when 
I  return  to  Rome,”  he  said  ;  “  I  feel  in  a 
very  industrious  mood.  I  will  have  him 
struggling  with  the  wolf.” 
i  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Eric  saw 
80  much  of  Marie  with  impunity.  When- 
I  ever  their  eyes  met,  a  strange  spasm  pass- 
'  ed  through  his  breast,  and  he  could  not 
;  even  speak  to  her  without  embarrassment. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  the 
I  snow  had  quite  ceased,  and  the  strong 
easterly  ivind  which  still  remaine<l  j)ro- 
'  miseil  to  harden  the  snow,  so  as  to  make 
it  fit  to  tread  in  a  few  hours.  The  black- 
,  smith  had  repaired  the  sleigh  of  the  two 
sisters  ;  he  had  been  hard  at  work  in  the 

■  inn-yard  for  an  hour,  and  Eric  had 
!  been  sketching  him  for  !Marie.  It  was 
i  fixed  that  they  should  leave  Stettin  the 
j  next  morning.  Katrine  was  gone  to  see 
!  if  Fritz  was  well  enough  to  accompany 
I  them,  and  had  left  Marie  in  the  room 
j  reading.  A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door, 

I  and  Marie  said,  “  Come  in.” 

'  The  door  opened,  and  Eric  appeared. 

;  When  he  saw  Marie  alone  in  the  room, 

'  he  stood  there  irresolute ;  not  knowing 
;  w'hether  to  advance  or  retreat.  As  ^larie 
'  raised  her  eyes  from  her  book,  he  came 
.  forward.  “I — I  forgot  my  pencil,”  he 
I  said,  “  and  we  are  packing  up  tne  drawing 
I  materials.” 

!  “  Is  this  it  ?”  said  Marie,  rising  and 

\  coming  forward  with  it  in  her  hands.  “  I 

■  found  it  on  the  table.” 

'  Eric  did  not  look  at  the  pencil ;  he  look- 
I  ed  at  the  hand,  and  from  the  hand  he 
I  looked  at  the  face.  She  held  out  the  pen- 
i  cil,  and  he  took,  not  the  pencil  only,  but 
'  the  h.and  with  it.  She  did  not  withdraw  it ; 
he  felt  it  tremble  in  his.  In  another  mo¬ 
ment  his  arm  was  round  her  waist,  and  his 
li|)s  w'ere  pressed  to  her  forehead. 

I  “We  shall  meet  sooner  than  you  ex- 
j)ect,”  sjiid  Katrine,  gaily,  in  answer  to 
j  Carl,  who  asked  them  if  they  were  going 
all  the  way  to  Strahlen  that  day,  when 
'  he  and  Eric  escorted  the  sisters  to  their 
i  sleigh  next  morning.  Marie  was  silent ; 
I  but,  when  Eric  tucked  the  warm  furs 
I  round  her,  the  smile  she  gave  him  said 
I  something,  for  all  that. 
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CHAPTEE  IV.  I 

Ernst  Walderthom  walked  to  and  fro 
in  the  withdrawing-room  of  Kronenthal.  I 
His  face  was  anxious,  though  he  strove  to  j 
smile,  and  words  of  hope  were  on  his  lips, 
which,  to  judge  from  his  unequal  steps  and 
restless  eyes,  seemed  far  from  his  heart. 

“  You  may  depend  on  it,  dear  mother,  I 
that  Eric  never  left  Stettin  that  stormy  I 
night.  Every  one  must  have  seen  the  j 
storm  coming  up  all  the  evening.  You ! 
may  rest  assured  he  slept  safely  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  the  Geldenstem.” 

“  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  as  you  say, 
my  son,”  answered  the  lady  to  whom  lus 
words  were  addressed.  ' 

The  lady  of  Kronenthal,  as  she  was  al¬ 
ways  called,  had  not  long  passed  the  prime 
of  life.  She  was  about  forty-five,  and  bore  1 
■  her  years  well,  though  the  traces  of  deep 
sorrow  were  to  be  seen  on  her  still  hand¬ 
some  countenance.  The  likeness  between 
her  and  her  children  was  very  remarkable, 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  whence  i 


Eric  derived  his  broad  forehead  and  deep,  ] 
intellectual  eye.  She  was  tall  and  rather 
slight ;  and  as  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and,  j 
approaching  her  eldest  son,  stood  beside ' 
him  putting  her  hand  upon  his  ann  and  i 
looking  into  his  face,  he  almost  started  | 


back  from  her,  and  from  his  own  thoughts, 


the  face  was  so  like  Eric’s. 


“  Mother,  I  will  have  a  horse  saddled ! 
and  ride  over  to  Stettin.  There  is  plenty  j 
of  time  before  dark.” 


But  before  this  intention  could  be  ex¬ 
ecuted,  sleigh-bells  were  heard  in  the  court 
below  ;  ancl  Ernst,  running  down,  was 
seized  in  the  hall  by  Eric.  Warm  greet¬ 
ings  piissed  between  the  brothers — all  the  i 
warmer  for  the  suspense  Ernst  had  been  j 
enduring.  j 

Eric  presented  Carl,  who  was  heartily  ^ 
welcomed,  and  the  three  proceeded  up  | 
stairs  to  the  mother — overpowered  with ; 
the  joy  of  hearing  her  son’s  voice — who 
stood  trembling  at  the  door.  Eric  bound¬ 
ed  forward?  and,  embracing  her,  carried  her 
to  the  sofa,  covering  her  face  and  hands 
with  kisses.  , 


“  Mother,  dear  mother,  I  hope  you  have 
not  been  very  anxious  about  me.  The 
storm  detained  us  ;  we  slept  at  Stettin 
that  night,  and  had  to  wait  there  till  the 
road  w:is  jiassable.” 

But  the  mother  did  not  so  soon  recover 


from  the  suspense  she  had  been  enduring 
for  the  last  two  days ;  and  now  the  feiic- 


[November, 

tion  was  so  great  that  she  fairly  gave  way 
and  burst  into  tears,  as  Eric  knelt  before 
her.  So  he  looked  at  Carl,  and  they  said 
nothing  about  the  wolves  and  the  snow¬ 
storm. 

“  Mother,”  said  Eric,  “  I  have  brought 
you  something  from  Rome,  which  I  know 
will  please  you.  It  is  to  be  hung  in  your 
oratory.  It  will  come  with  the  rest  of 
my  things  in  the  baggage -sleigh,  this 
evening.  And  see,  Ernst,”  he  continued, 

“  what  I  have  brought  for  you,  or  rather 
for  your  bride.” 

“  How  beautifid !”  said  Ernst,  as  he 
opened  a  case,  which  his  brother  had  put 
into  his  hands,  and  an  exquisite  set  of  an¬ 
tique  cameos  met  his  eyes. 

“  I  hope  your  bride  will  like  them,”  he 
said,  “  and  I  hope  she  will  approve  of  her 
new  brother  a  little;  though,  I  supi^tose, 
she  likes  you  so  much  that  she  will  have 
no  liking  to  bestow  on  me.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  a  sister’s  love,  dear  Eric  ;  we 
never  had  a  sister.  Some  day  you  will 
give  me  one,  as  I  give  you  one,  now.” 

Eric  reddened,  and  said,  “  Perhaps.” 

“  There  could  not  have  been  a  nobler 

Eair  of  brothers,”  thought  Carl,  as  sitting 
eside  the  lady  of  Kronenthal,  he  watched 
them  as  they  walked  arm-in-arm,  and  up 
and  down  the  room.  There  was  a  great 
likeness  between  the  two.  Eric  was  a 
little  taller,  though  both  were  tall  and 
well  made.  There  was  the  same  frank 
bearing,  the  same  noble  cast  of  counte¬ 
nance;  but  there  was  a  look  of  fire  at 
times  in  Eric’s  eyes,  which  the  cahn  gray 
eyes  of  Ernst  did  not  possess.  There  was 
in  both  the  same  confiding,  loving  rep<ise 
on  each  other’s  faith.  The  love  that  Eric 
-bore  his  brother,  amounted  almost  to  de¬ 
votion  ;  and  that  of  Ernst  for  him  was 
j  that  of  one  who  had  protected,  and  hon¬ 
ored,  and  petted  him  from  his  inCxncy. 

Left  Muthout  a  father  when  they  were 
;  yet  infants,  the  two  boys  soon  knew 
what  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  the  world 
meant.  Their  right  to  their  inheritance 
was  contested  for  years,  and  more  than 
once  the  mother  ha«l  lK*en  obliged  to  fly 
I  by  night  to  carry  her  children  to  a  place 
of  safety,  and  often  had  she  known  what 
it  was  even  to  want  bread  and  a  place  of 
refuge.  During  all  these  trials — which 
came  to  a  close  when  Ernst  was  twelve 
I  and  Eric  ten — the  care  of  the  elder  brother 
■  for  the  younger  was  something  beautiful  to 
wHtness ;  .and  after  they  were  restored  to 
,  their  estate  in  peace  and  safety,  his  care 
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and  solicitude  for  him  seemed  to  increase. 
It  was  Ernst  who  had  taught  him  all  the 
athletic  exercises  in  which  he  was  so  well 
skilled  ;  Ernst  w'ho  had  carried  him  home 
half-dead  through  a  snow-stonii;  Ernst 
who  had  killed  the  wolf  whose  teeth  were 
at  his  throat;  and,  when  the  indescribable 
longing  had  seized  him  to  be  an  artist — to 
see  Home — it  was  Ernst’s  entreaties  which 
liad  obtained  the  mother’s  reluctant  con¬ 
sent  to  his  departure.  It  was  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  that  he  loved  Ernst  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  impassioned  soul ;  that  to 
him  all  his  thoughts  turned  in  success,  in 
<lespair ;  that  to  him  he  poured  out  his 
heart  in  long  letters — all  his  yearnings,  his 
hope.s,  his  fears ;  that  to  Ernst  were  sent 
the  first  successful  cre.ations  of  his  pencil, 
of  his  chisel;  and  that  at  Ernst’s  summons  j 
he  should  have  left  his  beloved  studio,  his 
unfinished  picture,  and  journeyed  to  the 
north,  to  be  present  at  the  crowning  of 
his  brother’s  happiness,  which  he  knew  j 
would  have  been  incomplete  without  him.  ; 

This  Carl  knew  partly.  Eric  from  time 
to  time  had  told  him  enough  of  his  past 
life  to  make  him  understand  the  bond 
which  bound  the  brothers  together,  and 
made  their  aflection  appear  so  beautiful 
to  him.  It  was  as  much  to  see  this  Ernst, 
of  whom  Eric  spoke  so  constantly,  th.at 
Carl  had  consented  to  go  with  him  to 
Kronenthal,  as  the  desire  to  hunt  wolves, 
to  skate,  or  enjoy  the  other  amusements  of 
a  Eomeranian  winter. 

“  When  shall  I  see  your  bride  ?”  said 
Eric.  “And  you  will  not  tell  me  her 
name  ?” 

“No,”  replied  Enist,  “  I  w.ant  to  sur- 
jjri.'ie  you.  She  is  an  ohl  friend  of  yours.” 

“  Who  can  she  be  ?”  said  Eric. 

“  You  will  see  to-night,”  replied  Ernst. 
“We  are  going  to  l{m>enstein  to  spend  a 
few  days.  She  will  be  there.  You  must 
drive  our  mother,  Eric;  and  your  English 
friend  and  I  will  take  the  other  sleigh.” 

While  Carl  was  in  his  room  preparing 
for  this  visit,  Eric  came  in  to  him. 

“  Carl,  don’t  say  anything  about  the 
wolves  or  the  snow-storm  to  Ernst  as  you 
go  to  Kabenstein ;  it  will  make  him  un¬ 
easy,  an<l  my  mother  will  be  sure  to  find 
it  out  if  it  Ls  spoken  of.  I  would  not  have 
her  know  it  just  now  for  a  great  deal;  her 
nerves  are  still  trembling.”  After  a  pause, 
he  continued,  “  I  must  ask  Ernst  if  he 
knows  the  Mellenthens.  I  c.an’t  remember 
the  name.” 

“  She  is  a  beautiful  creature,”  said  Carl, 


as  he  continued  his  occupation  of  culling 
the  contents  of  a  large  j)ortmanteau  and 
transferring  them  to  a  smaller  one. 

“  Carl,  Carl,  she  Ls  mine.  I  have  won 
her!”  said  Eric.  “At  le.ast,  I  know  she 
loves  me.  For  the  rest  I  do  not  foresee 
any  difficulty.  My  mother  and  Enist  are 
so  universally  beloved  and  respected  in 
the  neighborhood,  that  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  ask  her  parents  for  her  in  vain.” 

“  I  wish  you  joy,  dear  Eric,”  said  Carl, 
warmly  pressing  his  hand.  “  You  will 
find  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tw’een  pure  love  and  the  devouring  fire  of 
passion.” 

“  It  was  the  la.st  I  feared,”  said  Eric. 
“  I  know  too  well  wh.at  I  suffered  all  last 
summer — what  it  cost  me  of  my  life  and 

[lower  as  an  artist,  and  how'  much  time  I 
ost  in  fruitless  longings.  But  it  is  a  quiet 
joy  wluch  fills  my  heart  since  I  became 
certain  that  Marie  loves  me.  I  shall  tell 
Enist  all  about  it  when  we  return  from 
Kabenstein.  Carl,  were  you  going  to 
Kabenstein,  when  I  met  you  at  Stettin  ?” 

“Yes,  I  w’as  going  to  see  Franz  Von 
W edel.  lie  lives  there,  does  he  not  ?” 

“Lives  there!”  said  Eric  ;  “yes,  and  is 
a  great  friend  of  ours.  It  is  he  whom  we 
are  going  to  visit.  Kabenstein  castle  be¬ 
longs  to  his  father.  It  is  close  to  the 
town.  You  must  take  care  of  your  heart, 
Carl ;  Franz  has  some  very  beautiful  sisters, 
I  hear.  I  knew  them  when  they  were 
little  girls,  and  I  w'as  a  boy  of  fourteen. 
I  hear  they  have  grown  to  be  perfect 
beauties.  When  I  was  here  two  winters 
ago,  they  were  in  Paris  with  their  aunt ; 
so  I  did  not  see  them.” 

On  their  arrival  at  Kabenstein,  the 
travellers  were  shown  into  the  rooms 
prepared  for  them.  Carl  had  one  allotted 
to  him  close  to  those  of  the  two  brothers ; 
and  Eric  had  been  gossinping  with  him, 
and  had  not  quite  finished  his  toilet,  w'hen 
Ernst  Clime  into  his  room.  1 1  is  face  was 
radiant  with  some  gredt  joy.  He  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  his  brother  Eric,  and  took 
hold  of  his,  which  he  pressed  warmly. 

“How  well  vou  look,  Eric,  this  evening!” 
he  said.  “  \  ou  are  as  handsome  as  a 
young  bridegroom  going  to,  see  his  be¬ 
trothed.  Or  shall  w’e  make  this  your 
betrothal  night  ?  There  are  such  beauti¬ 
ful  young  ladies  down  stairs,  you  must 
choose  one.  But  come;  I  want  to  present 
you  to  my  bride ;  she  is  all  impatience  to 
see  you.” 

As  the  three  young  men  descended  the 
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wide  staircase  of  the  old  castle,  and  just 
as  they  had  reached  the  last  step,  Ernst 
said  to  his  brother:  “Eric,  why  did  you 
not  tell  me  all  about  your  adventure  with 
the  wolves  the  other  night,  and  your  ride 
in  the  snow-storm  ?” 

Eric  started.  He  looked  at  his  brother. 

“  Who  told  you  ?  Did  Carl  ?” 

“  Not  I,”  said  Carl. 

“  Ernst !  how  came  you  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it  ?” 

“  Come  and  see  who  told  me,”  said 
Ernst,  smiling,  and  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  door. 

Eric’s  heart  beat  quickly  ;  his  eyes  be¬ 
came  dizzy.  Who  told  Ernst  about  the 
wolves  ?  His  bride  ?  How  came  she  to 
know  ?  Who  told  her  ?  Had  Marie  ? 
Did  she  know  Marie?  Was  Marie  there? 
No ;  she  was  at  Strahlen,  thirty  leagues 
off.  Then  he  remembered  her  sister’s 
parting  words,  “  You  will  see  us  sooner 
than  you  expect.”  A  light  flashed  through 
his  mind.  It  was  she — his  brother’s  bride 
— whom  he  had  rescued  from  death  1  She 
was  on  her  way  to  Raljenstein  ‘  when  he 
had  met  her.  She,  Marie,  whom  he  loved 
with  all  the  strength  of  his  soul!  He 
looked  around ;  he  would  have  fled. 
Quick  as  lightning  this  truth  must  have 
flashed  through  his  mind  ;  for,  almost 
before  Ernst  had  done  speaking,  the  door 
was  opened,  and  there,  in  a  brilliantly'- 
lighted  room,  stood  his  mother ;  and, 
beside  her,  robed  in  pure  white,  the  golden 
curls  falling  round  her  beautiful  face,  stood 
Marie.  Marie,  his  Roman  dream.  Marie, 
his  beloved.  Marie,  his  brother’s  bride  ! 

There  were  other  persons  in  the  room. 
He  saw  only  her.  Mechanically,  as  in  a 
dream,  he  followed  his  brother ;  as  in  a 
dreinn,  he  heard  the  voices  of  those  around 
him ;  a  confused  whirring  filled  his  ears. 
He  saw  Marie  advance  towards  him,  again 
holding  out  both  her  hands,  smiling  wdth 
an  angelic  smile.  He  looked  at  her.  All 
present  saw  his  fiice  was  of  a  deadly  pallor; 
then  a  wild,  unearthly  gleam  shot  from 
his  eyes.  He  advanced  to  meet  Marie  as 
she  approached;  then  turned  and  fled. 

All  stood  amazed.  In  the  first  con¬ 
sternation  none  thought  of  following  him; 
and  when  Ernst  and  Carl  did  so  it  was 
too  late.  He  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
He  was  gone — ^fled  out  into  the  night. 

Soon  the  woods  round  Rabenstein  rang 
with  the  voices  of  men  and  hounds.  “  Eric ! 
Eric!”  was  heard  on  every  side  in  the 
voices  of  his  friend  and  brother.  Ernst 
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and  Carl  sought  everywhere;  and  Schwartz 
bounded  into  the  woods,  baying  loudly. 
“  Heaven  be  praised !”  said  Ernst ;  “  he  is 
on  his  track.”  But  hour  after  hour  pars¬ 
ed,  and  neither  Schwartz  nor  Eric  reap¬ 
peared. 

“Can  I  have  a  sleigh?”  asked  Carl. 
“  I  will  go  to  Stettin.  I  think  he  will  go 
there.” 

“  I  will  go  with  you,”  said  Ernst. 

“  I  think  it  will  be  better  that  you 
should  stay  here  and  direct  the  search, 
both  here  and  at  Kronenthal,”  answered 
Carl.  “We  had  better  divide  our  exer¬ 
tions.  Depend  upon  me  for  leaving,  on 
my  part,  nothing  undone.  I  will  write  to 
you  from  Stettin,  and  tell  you  where  I  go 
next,  if  my  researches  there  are  imsuccess- 
ful ;  and  you  can  write  to  me  there,  and  let 
me  know  whether  you  find  any  traces  of 
him.” 

So  Carl  arrived  at  Stettin,  and  went  to 
the  Geldenstern,  wliich  he  had  only  left  a 
few  hours  before. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Eric  had  rushed  from  the  room  into 
the  hall,  caught  up  his  cloak  and  cap, 
which  still  lay  there,  opened  the  outer 
door,  and  fled — fled  out  into  the  brilllint 
night ;  fled  over  the  hard  frozen  snow ; 
fled,  whither  he  knew  not.  One  idea,  one 
thought,  scorched  his  brain,  lent  wings  to 
his  feet.  Ernst’s  bride  ! — his  brother’s 
bride !  At  first  he  could  think  of  nothing 
else.  Then  the  remembrance  of  the  two 
days  pa.S8ed  at  Stettin  came  back  in  a  flood 
to  his  memory.  Looks,  tones,  words, 
seared  him  as  with  a  hot  iron.  Yes,  his 
brother’s  bride ;  he  loved  her,  loved  her 
to  madness.  He  felt — now  when  he  knew 
she  was  lost  to  him  for  ever — the  full  force 
of  the  burning  passion  with  which  he 
loved  her.  Why  should  his  brother  stand 
between  him  and  Marie?  ‘Had  he  rescued 
her  from  death  ?  Had  he  borne  her 
through  the  storm  ?  And  Marie  herself. 
Why  had  she  deceived  him:  why  had  she 
given  him  a  false  name  ?  And  when  he 
had  spoken  of  Ernst,  why  had  she  not 
told  him  all?  Even  the  ring  of  betrothal, 
he  had  never  seen ;  had  she  even  laid 
that  aside  to  deceive  liim  ?  If  she  had 
but  told  him  all,  when  she  found  out  who 
he  was,  he  would  have  conquered  his  feel¬ 
ings  whilst  they  were  yet  undeveloped  ; 
at  any  rate,  they  would  not  have  reached 
their  present  height ;  and,  had  he  found 
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that  he  could  not  contemplate  his  brother’s  !  ing,  but  listless,  despairing — ^he  scarcely 
union  with  her  with  composure,  at  least  *  knew  where.  He  had  some  faint  recollec- 
he  would  have  returned  to  Rome — could  |  tion  of  selling  a  ring  of  some  value,  which 
have  made  some  excuse.  But  now  every  |  he  found  on  his  hand ;  and  then  of  model- 
one  had  been  a  witness  to  his  madnes-s,  1  ling  a  dog — a  wolf-hound — and  selling 
and  his  crime  wa.s  known  to  :U1.  On  he  that  for  very  little  money,  for  his  wants 
fled !  Day  broke,  and  night  came,  and  were  few. 

d.ay  broke  again,  and  still  he  fled — onward,  At  length,  one  day,  he  found  himself  in 

onward.  Rome,  walking  up  the  street  where  he  had 

At  last,  exhausted  nature  could  bear  no  lodgings,  in  what  had  once  been  a  palace, 
more ;  aiid  one  day  he  awoke,  weak  and  Entering  the  door,  a  pretty  young  woman 
trembling,  like  a  child,  and  found  himself  dropped  him  a  curtsey,  and  led  the  way 
in  a  small  but  poorly-funii.shed  room — the  up  a  broad  staircase.  She  unlocked  a 
best  bed-room  of  the  small  inn  of  a  little  door ;  he  entered.  It  was  his  room, 
town,  scarcely  better  than  a  village.  He  There  was  the  unfinished  picture  which 
wa.s  told  that  he  had  been  picked  up  on  he  had  left,  to  obey  Ernst’s  summons  to 
the  road,  apparently  dead,  and  had  been  Kronenthal,  where  his  presence  had  turn- 
brought  in.  He  had  been  there  ten  days ;  ed  that  happiness  into  sorrow, 
he  ha<l  been  delirious,  and  had  had  fright-  He  sank  upon  a  chair  and  hid  his  face 
ful  dreams.  He  tried  to  rise  up  in  the^d  in  his  hands.  “  Is  the  8ignt)r  tired  ?”  ask- 
on  which  he  lay  ;  but  fie  fell  back  on  the  ed  the  pretty  young  woman,  in  her  soft 
pillow.  Recollection  returned  to  him.  language.  “  Can  I  bring  him  some  wine  ? 
Was  it  a  continuation  of  the  horrid  night-  Wfil  he  not  take  something  ?” 
mare  of  his  delirium,  or  was  it  a  reality  ?  Eric  looked  up.  He  made  a  sign  to  her 
The  whole  truth  soon  reentered  his  that  he  wanted  nothing.  “Is  this  the 
mind;  but  he  no  longer  raved  when  he  signor’s  beautiful  dog?”  she  inquired, 
remembered  all ;  he  was  too  weak.  He  pointing  to  a  large  wolf-hound  that  lay 
would  write  to  Enist ;  he  would  tell  him  beside  his  chair,  panting.  “  Poor  hound, 
how  involuntary  his  fault  was,  and  how  he  is  tired ;  he  seems  quite  footsore.  I 
deej)ly  he  rei)ented  it.  will  fetch  him  some  "water.  And  the 

And  Marie,  she  who  had  been  a  pure  young  woman  went  out. 
and  holy  ideal  to  him  so  long — a  form  to  Eric  stooped  down  to  look  .at  the  dog.  It 
place  in  heavenly  "visions — she,  a  worthless,  was  Schwartz  who  lay  there — Schwartz, 
vain,  heartless  woman,  who  cared  not  who  who  had  traced  him  out  on  th.at  fatal 
suffered  ruin,  if  she  could  only  win  admira-  night ;  "who  had  followed  him  all  through 
tion.  Ah !  why  did  not  he  leave  her  to  the  his  wanderings.  Unconscaously  Eric  had 
wolves  that  night  ?  Better  that  Ernst  fed  him ;  unconsciously  patted  and  stroked 
should  have  wept  for  his  bride,  than  to  him ;  unconsciously  modelled  him  and 
have  been  betrayed  by  her.  Why  had  sold  the  model  one  day,  to  pay  for  his 
he  not  perished  in  the  storm  ?  Better  night’s  lod^ng.  Her  dog !  Marie’s  dog ! 
that  Ernst  should  have  wept  for  him,  than  Why  had  it  dung  to  him  ?  Why  follow- 
have  been  betrayed  by  his  brother,  who  ed  him  ?  At  first  he  felt  tempted  to 
owed  him  eyerj'tfiiii".  Then  the  thought  chase  him  from  his  sight ;  but  Schwartz 
flashed  across  his  mmd,  might  she  not  be  got  up,  put  his  lar^e  paws  on  Eric’s  knees, 
innocent?  Yes,  she  was  innocent,  pure  and  looked  into  lus  eyes.  Eric  looked  at 
as  an  angel.  She  knew  he  was  Ernst’s  him.  It  was  his  own  dog — the  dog  he 
brother;  it  was  as  sister  that  she  had  an-  reared  himself;  the  dog* he  had  taken  out 
swered  his  looks  of  loye  ;  as  a  sister  she  for  his  first  hunt,  the  last  time  he  had  been 
ha«l  allowed  his  lips  to  rest  on  her  fore-  at  Kronenthal.  Ernst  had  given  him  to 
head,  her  head  to  lean  upon  his  heart.  Marie  ;  but  the  dog  preferred  his  old  mas- 
And  then,  had  he  not  saved  her  from  a  ter.  How  was  it  that  he  had  not  recog- 
cruel  death  ?  Gratitude  alone  would  im-  nized  him  before  ? 

pel  her  to  show  affection  to  him,  greater  “  Poor  fellow,  you  are  more  faithful 
even  than  could  have  been  granted  to  the  than  I  have  been.  I  am  not  worthy  to 
brother  of  her  betrothed.  Oh !  he  alone  have  you  as  my  friend ;  but  remain  with 
was  the  criminal ;  and  he  alone  would  me,  Schwartz.” 

bear  the  punishment.  Let  Ernst  and  He  found  several  letters  waiting  for 
Marie  be  happy.  him.  Two  or  three  bore  the  post-mark 

And  so  he  wandered  on — ^no  longer  fly-  j  of  Stettin.  These  he  flung  into  a  drawer. 
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and,  locking  it,  threw  the  key  out  of  the 
window.  “Nothing  shall  tenn>t  me,”  he 
said,  “ to  read  those  letters.  Who  knows 
if  I  might  be  able  to  resist  their  entreaties 
to  return  ?”  And  then  he  wandered  out, 
day  and  night,  in  the  first  days  of  the 
young  spring.  The  faithful  Schwartz  fol¬ 
lowed  him  everywhere;  and  when  he  sat 
down  on  some  venerable  old  ruin  or  green 
moss  bank  covered  with  juirple  violets, 
the  dog  would  crouch  beside  him,  and 
look  up  into  his  face. 

One  day  he  approached  his  unfinished 
picture ;  he  wii)ed  the  dust  olf.  His  eyes 
rested  on  it  for  some  time :  then  he  took 
up  a  pencil,  made  some  alterations  in  it, 
looked  for  his  palette,  put  fresh  colors 
on  it,  and  was  soon  absorbed  in  his  paint¬ 
ing.  Day  after  day  he  sat  at  his  long-ne¬ 
glected  easel.  Peace  came  gradually 
back  to  his  soul,  and  a  calm  look  to  his 
eye. 

“AVhy  should  I  lose  my  youth,”  he 
thought,  “.lamenting  a  fault  I  have  not 
the  power  to  undo  ?  Time  will  conquer 
these  feelings,  and  then,  perhaps,  I  may 
be  able  some  day  to  return  to  Kronenthal 
to  my  mother,  and  look  upon  Ernst — yes, 
even  upon  Marie,  his  wife,  unmoved.” 
Then  he  thought  he  would  look  at  the 
letters  he  had  shut  up  in  the  drawer  when 
he  first  came  home ;  but  the  drawer  was 
locked  and  the  key  nowhere  to  be  found. 
During  his  researches  after  it,  the  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  Ernst,  asking 
him  to  come  up  to  his  marriage,  fell  under 
his  haml.  lie  opened  it;  it  was  full  of 
joyous  affection  and  buoyant  happiness. 
Eric’s  heart  throbbed  with  sympathetic  af 
fection,  even  as  it  throbbed  when  he  had 
first  read  the  letter.  It  ran  thus : 

“  Northernmost,  ho!  Eric,  my  soul’s  beloved 
brother ;  your  presence  is  necessary  to  complete 
my  happiness.  I  have  wooed  and  won  a  pearl 
of  Kuq>rising  beauty.  Come  and  be  a  witness 
to  our  union.  Pardon  me,  dear  Eric,  if  I  have  not 
told  you  of  this  before,  but  I  was  loth  to  trouble 
your  brotherly  heart  with  all  my  hopes  and 
fears.  The  sun  has  at  length  broken  through 
the  clouds,  and  when  you  are  here  it  will  beam 
in  full  splendor  on  our  marriage.  Come  as 
soon  as  you  receive  this :  as  soon  as  you  arrive 
it  will  take  place.  Our  mother  is  well ;  she 
hopes  soon  to  have  the  joy  of  seeing  you  again. 
She  counts  the  hours  till  you  come  as  im)>atient- 
ly  as  I  do.  Do  not  refuse  to  come ;  without 
you  our  joy  will  be  clouded  with  sorrow. 

“  Your  loving  brother, 

“  Ernst. 

“  P.S.  I  do  not  tell  you  the  name  of  my  bride 
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— I  want  to  surprise  you.  She  is  an  old  friend  of 
yours,  though  you  have  not  seen  her  for  years. 
Perhaps  curiosity  will  speed  you  on  your  way.” 

There  was  the  fat.al  mist.ake!  Why 
not  have  told  him  who  she  was?  Why 
not  have  described  her  ?  Why  not  have 
lingered  with  a  lover’s  fondness  over 
every  fe.ature?  He  would  have  recog¬ 
nized  her  at  once  ;  and  at  least  he  would 
have  been  innocent.  For,  he  felt  it  now ; 
he  knew  that  he  had  loved  her  from  the 
very  day  in  which  he  had  first  seen  her  in 
the  Sistme  chapel.  Hut  his  heart  w.as  so 
calm,  he  was  so  8elf-ix)sses.sed,  even  until 
the  very  moment  in  which  he  came  to  her 
rescue,  that  it  would  not  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  repress  .all  beyond. 

The  reading  of  this  letter  of  Enist’s,  and 
the  painful  thoughts  it  renewed,  threw 
Eric  b.ack  in  the  progress  he  had  made 
towards  recovering  his  peace  of  mind. 
He  resolved  to  make  no  attempt  to  open 
the  drawer,  and  to  leave  the  other  letters 
where  they  were.  Dn  the  arrival  of  an¬ 
other  letter,  with  the  same  post-mark,  he 
put  that  away,  resolved  to  do  nothing 
which  could  renew  thoughts  that  he  knew 
would  only  be  a  source  of  pain  to  him. 
His  better  feelings  at  hast  triumphed. 
Ilis  picture  advanced.  It  was  nearly  fin¬ 
ished.  It  was  the  Temptation  in  the  Wil¬ 
derness.  And  whilst  Eric  put  the  last 
finishing  touches  to  the  white  .angels  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  foreground,  he  felt  as  if  an¬ 
gels  were  ministering  to  him  too. 

He  had  triumphed ;  he  had  conquered 
the  material  life ;  he  h.ad  regained  the  spi¬ 
ritual  ;  and  he  thanked  Heaven,  and  was 
happy. 

One  bright  early  summer  d.ay,  who 
should  stand  be.side  him  but  Carl  ?  Carl, 
his  own  dear  friend !  Schwartz  boundctl 
up  joyously,  and  leaiwd  upon  him.  “  Carl, 
dear  Carl !”  cried  Eric ;  and  Carl  could 
not  speak  for  amazement. 

“  Sit  down,  Carl,  I  will  tell  you  all.” 
And  Eric  beg.an  from  the  night  in  which 
he  made  the  tatal  discovery  that  he  loved 
his  brother’s  bride.  He  hid  nothing. 

“It  was  only  afterwards,”  said  Carl, 
“  whilst  wandering  in  search  of  you,  that 
I  began  to  understand  what  discovery 
could  alone  have  impelle«l  you  to  such  a 
flight.  I  have  tnicea  you  from  town  to 
town,  dear  Eric.  I  recognizi'd  this  ring  of 
yours,”  producing  it,  and  placing  it  in 
Eric’s  hand.  “  I  also  knew  the  mo<lel  you 
made  of  Schwartz.  His  being  with  you 
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helped  me  a  cfood  deal.  I  had  some  diffi-  j 
culty  in  ])ersuadinfj  the  possessor  to  let 
me  have  that  model ;  but  I  have  it  safe. 
He  thought  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  the 
strange  young  man  who  sold  it  to  him.  I 
lost  your  track  for  some  time  when  you 
p.assed  through  the  Tyrol.  It  was  not  un¬ 
til  a  week  ago  that  I  heard  from  Ernst 
you  had  returned  to  Rome ;  and  then  I 
came  here  .as  fa.st  as  I  could.” 

“And  Ernst?  Have  you  heard  from 
Enist  lately  ?  Is  he  married  ?” 

“  He  is  married.  On  his  receiving  your 
letter  telling  him  you  were  at  Rome,  his 
marriage  took  place.  It  is  now  about 
three  months  .ago.  It  was  at  your  moth¬ 
er’s  desire  that  it  was  done.  Ernst  want¬ 
ed  to  see  you  first.”  Hut  Carl  did  not 
tell  Eric  that  the  marriage  was  solemnized 
when  all  thought  his  mother  was  dying. 
He  reserved  that  for  another  time. 

Gloomy  thoughts  did  not  remain  long 
with  Eric  now;  he  had  only  to  put  them 
from  him,  .and  the  cloud  passed  away. 
Carl  and  he  worked  together  and  walked 
as  of  old,  and  their  life  was  as  happy  as 
before.  Carl  cut  a  beautiful  group  of 
Schwartz  struggling  with  the  wolt^  in  pure 
white  m.arble,  for  K.atrine,  as  he  had 
j>romiscd  her  ;  an<l  the  two  friends  packed 
It  and  sent  it  to  Kronentlial  with  a  loving 
letter  from  Eric  and  friendly  greetings 
from  Carl.  Carl  told  him  by  degrees  of 
his  mother’s  illness.  He  did  not  know 
much  about  it ;  he  only  knew  that  she 
had  l>een  very  ill.  Enist’s  letters  were 
very  short,  and  he  had  only  spoken  of  it 
ill  two — one  at  the  first,  when  he  had 
given  it  as  a  reason  for  not  being  able  to 
leave  her  and  go  in  search  of  Eric,  and 
one  in  which  he  had  told  Carl  under 
what  circumstances  his  marriage  was  to 
take  pl.ace.  Eric’s  heart  bled  within  him. 

“  I  will  go  to  them  soon,”  he  said.  “  I 
will  go  to  my  poor  mother !” 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Autumn  was  drawing  near,  and  Carl 
declared  that  he  must  have  a  holiday :  he 
had  been  working  so  hard. 

“  Come  with  me,  Eric.  Let  us  go  and 
have  a  ramble  somewhere.  What  do  you 
say  to  Venice  ?  It  is  four  years  since  we 
were  there.” 

“  I  can’t  go  with  you,  Carl.  I  must 
finish  my  picture  of  the  Wolf  Hunt  before 
Christm.as.  It  is  to  be  my  wedding  pre¬ 
sent  to  Ernst,  you  know,  and  I  want  to 
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take  it  with  me.  Remember,  too,  we  have 
work  cut  out  besides.  I  shall  have  enough 
to  do  to  get  through  it  all.” 

“  So  you  still  abide  by  the  resolution 
not  to  go  to  Kronenth^  before  Christ¬ 
mas  ?” 

“  I  do  not  think  I  shall  go  before  that,” 
said  Eric,  smiling  faintly.  “  I  believe 
that  I  am  heart-whole  now,  but  it  is  as 
well  not  to  try  my  strength  too  soon. 
You  are  coming  with  me,  Carl  ?” 

“  W ell,  consulering  that  I  was  cheated 
out  of  my  visit  last  year,  I  think  I  will ; 
and  I  shall  keep  a  better  look-out  after 
you  this  time.  Why,  you  might  have 
ilied  in  that  small  auberge  in  Bavaria,  and 
no  one  have  been  a  bit  the  wiser  for  it.” 

“  I  am  glad  I  did  not,  Carl.  I  should 
not  have  known  what  it  is  to  conquer 
temptation  and  tread  evil  thoughts  under 
foot.” 

So  Carl  departed,  not  for  Venice,  but 
for  a  fortnight’s  trip  with  some  friends  of 
his  on  a  short  cruise  in  a  yacht  to  some  of 
the  Mediterranean  islands.  And  Eric  re- 
turneil  to  his  picture,  and  worked  with 
redouble<l  jileasure,  when  he  thought  how 
pleased  Ernst  would  be  with  it.  And 
Schwartz  sat  for  his  portrait  again,  and 
slept  at  his  master’s  teet  between  each  sit¬ 
ting.  It  was  a  representation  of  the  self¬ 
same  hunt  in  which  Ernst  had  saved  Eric’s 
life,  and  Schwartz  was  grappling  with  one 
W'olt^  whilst  Ernst,  standing  over  his  jiros- 
trate  brother,  held  another  at  bay.  Erie 
smiled  and  thought  of  the  time  when  he 
would  unpat'k  his  picture  before  the  eyes 
of  Ernst  and  his  wnfe.  He  thought  of 
calling  her  sister!  He  was  strong  now, 
and  could  bear  it. 

Carl  had  been  gone  nearly  ten  days ; 
he  would  be  home  soon  ;  and  Eric  thought 
he  would  go  down  to  the  quay  to  inquire 
if  the  marble  had  arrived  out  of  which 
the  friends  were  going  to  cut  a  group. 
He  had  been  hard  at  wor)c  all  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  wanted  a  little  tresh  air.  So, 
c.alling  Schwartz,  who  lay  under  the  table 
sleeping,  he  went  out,  not  even  locking  the 
door  ;  and,  telling  the  young  matron  who 
kept  his  rooms  for  him  and  acted  as  por¬ 
tress,  that  he  would  be  back  very  soon,  he 
went  down  towards  the  quay.  Turning 
the  comer  of  a  street,  he  suddenly  met 
two  ladies,  face  to  face.  One  of  them  was 
Marie  !  He  saw  her  for  a  moment ;  felt  a 
sudden  choking,  a  violent  throbbing  in  his 
head,  and  saw  no  more.  He  turned  be¬ 
fore  he  had  been  recognized.  He  flew 
21 
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over  the  burning  pavement,  nor  stopped  to  her  father,  and  entered  a  low  white 
till  he  had  got  into  the  country  far  beyond  cottage.  Ascending  a  narrow  staircase, 
the  suburbs.  He  could  not  rest  till  miles  he  found  himself  standing  beside  a  bed, 
and  miles  he  had  left  the  city  far  behind  on  which  lay  a  man,  still  young,  but  ema- 
him  ;  and  then  he  sat  do^^m  and  thought,  ciated  and  parched  with  fever.  A  pale 
Was  this  his  boasted  strength  ?  young  woman  sat  near  his  pillow — his  wife. 

He  rose  and  walked  on.  A  cooler  breeze  the  mother  of  the  little  child.  Strong  com- 
was  beginning  to  temper  the  fierce  heat  passion  awoke  in  Eric’s  heart.  He  com- 
of  the  afternoon.  He  saw  a  small  village  forted  the  weeping  wife,  and  gave  her 
at  a  little  distance.  The  fierce  emotions  money  to  buy  food  for  herself  and  child, 
which  had  arisen  in  his  breast  on  so  sud-  and  medicines  for  her  husband.  As  he 
denly  meeting  Marie,  began  gradually  to  was  leaving  the  cottage,  he  was  met  at  the 
•subside.  The  road  he  followed  wound  door  by  a  venerable  old  man,  the  ])riest  of 
through  rich  fields,  where  the  j)urple  the  small  village.  Eric  saluted  him  with 
grapes  blushed  through  the  green  leaves  deep  respect ;  said  he  had  just  been  to  see 
of  the  vines,  twined  in  the  trees,  and  fell  in  the  poor  people  above;  and  he  thought 
luxuriant  festoons  from  branch  to  branch,  the  man  looked  very  ill.  Then  the  priest. 
The  bright  cicala  sung  lustily  among  the  after  learning  from  him  how  he  came  to 
stones  which  formed  the  low  walls,  the  the  village  (he  had  been  out  rambling, 
boundaries  of  fields  where  the  yellow  com  and  had  lost  his  way,  he  said),  otfered  to 
fell  beneath  the  sickles  of  the  sunburnt  conduct  him  to  the  house  of  a  parishioner, 
laborers,  their  swarthy  brows  bound  where  he  would  bo  well  lodged  aud  taken 
round  with  bright-colored  handkerchiefs,  care  of. 

Farther  on,  a  beautiful  little  brook  mur-  “  I  am  afraid  the  fever  will  spread  ;  we 
mured  over  the  large  loose  stones  in  its  have  another  case  in  the  village,”  the  old 
bed,  and  fell  into  a  small  hollow,  where  priest  said  to  Eric,  as  they  walked  along, 
some  dark,  curly-headed  children,  with  “  Who  is  it  ?”  asked  Eric, 
sparkling  eyes,  were  dipping  a  brown  pit-  “  An  artist,  who  came  here  to  paint  an 
cher,  and  where  Schwartz  cooled  his  hot  altar-piece  for  us.  It  was  going  on  rapidly, 
tongue.  But  Eric  heeded  not  all  this  and  was  to  have  bt'en  finished  before  this, 
beauty ;  which,  at  another  time,  would  Only  a  fortnight  ago  he  was  seized  with 
have  excited  his  warmest  admiration.  He  this  fever;  and  a  very  bad  state  he  is  in, 
was  holding  fierce  communion  ^nth  him-  poor  fellow.  Bad  enough  for  him,  but 
.self.  bad  for  us  too.  We  cxjiected  the  painting 

He  reached  the  village  he  had  seen  at  a  to  have  been  ready  before  this,  and  we 
distance.  As  he  entered  it,  he  looked  had  appointed  the  day  after  to-morrow  for 
roimd  for  some  one  of  whom  he  could  in-  a  grand  festa.  The  neighlmring  gentry 
<]uire  the  way,  or  ask  where  he  could  find  had  promised  to  be  present  at  it ;  some 
a  lodging  for  the  night.  He  was  deter-  rich  Englishmen  from  Rome  too ;  and  we 
mined  that  he  would  not  return  to  Rome  expected  to  make  a  good  collection  for 
— at  anv  rate  not  till  he  had  heard  from  our  poor  against  the  winter.  But  now,” 
Carl,  tie  would  wait  in  that  village  ;  he  added  the  old  priest,  sorrowfully,  “  we 
would  write  to  Carl  from  thence.  When  shall  have  no  festa,  no  collection  ;  and  our 
Carl  could  assure  him  that  she  was  gone,  poor  will  starve  next  winter,  I  fear.” 
then  he  would  return ;  but  he  must  give  “  Is  there  no  one  you  know  of  who  could 
up  all  thoughts  of  Kronenthal  that  winter,  finish  the  painting  ?”  asked  Eric. 

He  and  Carl  would  spend  it  somewhere  “  I  have  written  to  Rome,”  answered 
else — perhaps  in  Paris,  ]>erhap8  London  ;  the  old  priest,  “  but  all  the  artists  seem 
but  trust  himself  where  she  was — ^no  1  he  either  to  be  so  busily  employed  that  they 
<lare  not  do  that,  now !  cannot  leave  their  work  ;  or  they  do  not 

As  he  advanced  up  the  street  of  the  care  to  finish  a  picture  already  begun.  I 
little  village,  he  found  a  child  sitting  on  a  have  xvritten  to  a  young  Englishman  1 
doorstep,  weeping  bitterly.  At  sight  of  know  there  ;  but  he  also  is  away,  and  not 
Schwartz,  she  was  frightened.  Eric  drew  expected  home  for  five  days,  I  am  sure  he 
near ;  and,  sitting  on  the  step  beside  her,  would  have  come  had  he  known  our  strait, 
took  her  on  his  knee,  and  tried  to  soothe  and  he  will  come  when  he  gets  my  letter  ; 
her.  She  told  him  her  father  was  very  ill  but  it  will  be  too  late  then.” 

— her  mother  said  he  would  die.  After  a  “  Where  is  this  painting  ?”  asked  Eric, 
little  while  he  prevailed  onher  to  lead  him  “  Might  I  see  it  ?” 
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“Oh  !  ccrtiunly,  certainly,”  answered  the  | 
old  priest ;  and  he  led  the  way  to  the  vil- ! 
lufje  church,  a  lar"e  and  ancient  one,  and  j 
they  entered  the  building  together ;  leav¬ 
ing  Schwartz  stretched  on  the  pavement 
outside. 

They  went  towards  the  high  altar. 
.Vl>ove  it,  and  just  beneath  three  beautiful 
painted  windows,  hung  the  unfinished  pic¬ 
ture  ;  on  a  level  with  it,  was  the  scaffold 
on  which  the  artist  had  worked. 

“We  cannot  take  the  scaffold  down  be¬ 
fore  the  painting  Is  finished ;  it  cost  too 
much  to  put  it  up.  The  painting  Ls  giving 
to  us  by  a  kind  lady  friend  who  lives  in 
the  neighborhood.  We  were  to  find  the 
artist,  and  she  was  to  pay  him.  It  was 
she  who  suggested  the  idea  of  a  festa  when 
it  was  finished,  and  a  collection  for  the 
poor.” 

“  Is  there  not  something  w.anting  in  the 
group  to  complete  the  idea  ?” 

“  It  is  ‘  The  child  Christ  teaching  in  the 
Temj)le,’  ”  answered  the  i>rie8t. 

“  But  the  jwincipal  figure  is  wanting,” 
said  Eric ;  “  the  Divine  Child.” 

“  True — true.” 

Eric  stood  g-izing  on  the  h.alf-finished 
canvas  ;  a  glow  spread  over  his  counte¬ 
nance,  a  bright  light  beamed  from  his  eyes, 
and  still  he  stood  gazing  in  silence  upon 
it.  The  priest  looked  at  him ;  his  face 
w.as  changed.  From  the  time  that  he  had 
taken  the  child  on  his  knees  in  the  street ; 
had  spoken  comfort  to  the  weeping 
mother ;  had  entered  into  the  old  priest’s 
distress;  j)eace  had  been  dawning  in  his 
mind  again.  And  now  the  full  notes  of 
an  organ  swelled  through  the  church,  and 
a  l>eautiful  tenor  voice  poured  forth  the 
words  of  a  Latin  anthem : 

“The  spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  u|>on 
me,  because  he  hath  apjminted  me  to 
preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek ;  he  hath 
sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted ; 
to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  the 
oi)ening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are 
bound;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord.” 

Yes;  “the  opening  of  the  prison  to 
them  tliat  are  bound.”  The  voice  dwelt 
on  th.at  verse  again  and  again :  “  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound ;” 
the  loosing  of  the  dark  chains  bound 
around  the  captives  of  l*assion.  The  di¬ 
vine  words  came  floating  down  the  aisle ; 
Eric  felt  them  thrilling  in  his  soul. 

The  melody  changed ;  a  full  chorus  of 
voices  burst  forth  in  answer  back  to  that 


divine  announcement :  “  How  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him 
that  bringeth  good  tidings  ;  good  tidings 
of  peace ;  that  sayeth  unto  Zion,  Tliy  God 
reigneth  !  Break  forth  into  joy,  sing  to¬ 
gether,  O  ye  Avaste  places  of  Jerus.aicm! 
Know  ye  that  to-day  hath  he  spoken. 
Behold,  it  is  he !” 

A  divine  vision  passed  before  Eric’s 
eyes ;  he  saw  the  Glorious  Child  standing 
in  the  vacant  place — the  Deliverer  from 
the  power  of  the  Evil  One.  As  the  music 
cca8e<l,  he  spoke  to  the  j)rie8t : 

“  My  father,  I  am  an  artist ;  I  will  finish 
the  picture.  Where  are  the  colors  and 
the  pencils  of  the  jx>or  artist  who  lies  ill  ?” 

“  They  can  be  fetched,  my  son,”  said  the 
good  old  priest,  trembling  with  joy. 

“  I  must  begin  instantly.  I  cannot  sleep 
till  it  is  done.  Can  I  have  a  light  this 
evening — one  that  will  bum  all  night  ?” 

The  colors  were  fetched,  and  h(!  select¬ 
ed  those  he  wanted,  by  the  fast-ileclining 
rays  of  the  sun.  Preparations  for  a  good 
strong  light  were  made ;  and  the  good 
father  promised  to  come  and  superintend 
it  himself.  Before  the  t w  ilight  had  ceased, 
the  figure  was  sketched  in  by  a  rapid  an*! 
masterly  hand.  *  When  the  good  priest 
came,  according  to  his  promise,  to  light 
the  tall  wax  candles  which  were  to  illumi¬ 
nate  the  night  vigil,*  he  was  astonished  at 
the  progre.ss  that  had  been  made.  Silent¬ 
ly  the  ohl  man  mounted  the  scaffold,  light- 
e*l  the  thick  tapers  in  the  tall,  massive 
golil  candlesticks,  that  stood  on  either  side 
of  the  picture  ;  silently  descende*!,  glided 
over  the  j)avement,  and  put  some  bread 
and  wine  in  a  corner  which  Eric  had  |)oint- 
ed  out.  And  then  he  stood  and  watche*! 
him.  Rapidly  ho  sketched,  rapidly  put  in 
the  colors.  Tlie  soft  night  breeze  came 
in  at  the  open  window  ;  and  the  broad  full 
moon  poured  down  a  flood  of  silver  light 
througli  the  many-colored  panes,  and 
strewed  the  pavement,  with  the  varie*! 
hues  of  the  rambow'.  Everything  was  so 
hushed,  so  still,  that  the  hum  of  the  fire¬ 
flies  was  heard  as  they  danced  bene.ath  the 
trees  which  overshadowed  the  sleeping 
dead  in  the  churchyard ;  and  a  full-throat¬ 
ed  bird  sang  all  night  in  a  neighboring 
wood. 

Midnight  struck.  In  the  deep  silence, 
the  muffled  strokes  on  the  bell,  high  up  in 
the  tower,  throbbed  through  the  church, 
as  if  dealt  by  the  han<l  of  some  mighty 
and  invisible  giant.  The  old  priest  went 
out ;  Eric  had  not  seen  him — he  was  ab- 
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sorbed  in  his  work,  body  and  soul.  And 
there,  by  the  light  of  the  huge  wax  tapers, 
in  the  deep  silence  of  the  night,  his  vision 
sprang  into  bein^  beneath  his  rapid,  skil¬ 
ful  fingers.  The  moon  faded  ;  the  bright 
stars  vanished  from  the  fiice  of  the  glorious 
■sun ;  all  nature  sprang  into  life  ;  and  when 
the  good  old  priest  stood  again  in  the 
church  behind  Eric,  he  found  him  still  at 
work.  The  sun,  streaming  in  through  the 
east  windows,  through  gorgeous  hues  of 
crimson  and  blue,  poured  a  purjile  radiance 
round  his  head.  The  father  stood  amazed. 
He  saw  the  figure  of  the  Holy  Child  in  all 
its  beauty.  The  countenance  was  entirely 
finished.  The  calm  blue  eyes  seemed  to 
pour  down  a  flood  of  light  on  the  amazed 
doctors,  listening  intently  to  the  words 
proceeding  from  the  parted  lips.  The  shin¬ 
ing  gold  curls  rolled  down  upon  the  shoul- 
<iers  ;  the  pure  white  festal  robe,  in  which 
he  had  “  come  up  to  Jerusalem  ”  flowed 
down  to  the  pavement,  but  did  not  conceal 
the  sandalled  feet.  He  seemed  to  be  in 
the  act  of  descending  the  steps,  around 
and  upon  which  the  doctors  were  grouped. 
The  left  foot  was  on  a  step  higher  than 
the  right,  and  was  lifted,  as  if  the  child 
were  coming  forward,  perhaps  to  descend 
to  the  very  stops  of  the  altar  itself.  The 
left  arm  was  raised,  the  hand  pointing  to 
heaven  ;  the  right  hung  down  by  his  side, 
gnvsping  a  parchment  roll  from  which  he 
seemed  to  be  expounding. 

The  priest  stood  in  silent  wonder.  Eric 
was  now  busy  on  the  folds  of  the  pure  lin¬ 
en  garment.  He  did  not  notice  that  any 
one  was  in  the  church,  any  more  than  he 
had  noticed  the  old  man’s  presence  on  the 
evening  before.  The  hours  passed,  and  he 
still  lingered  over  his  work,  loth  to  part 
with  it,  for,  to  the  good  father’s  eye,  it 
seemed  finished ;  still  he  did  not  like  to 
speak  to  him ;  and  if  he  had  spoken,  Eric 
would  not  have  heard  him,  so  wholly  was 
he  absorbed  in  his  work.  The  priest  saw 
with  concern  that  the  bread  and  wine  had 
not  been  touched.  Fain  would  he  have 
asked  him  to  come  down  and  eat  some¬ 
thing,  but  he  dared  not  interrupt  the  work, 
and  the  rapt  worker.  Some  one  came  to 
fetch  him  to  the  bedside  of  the  man  ill  of 
fever;  they  thought  he  was  dying.  He 
left  the  church.  Schwartz  still  lay  where 
his  miister  had  left  him.  Some  hours 
elapsed  before  the  priest  returned.  When, 
at  last,  he  was  released  from  the  numerous 
claims  on  his  attention,  he  came  back  to 
the  church.  The  painting  was  finished. 
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The  artist  was  no  longer  on  the  8o.afrold. 
He  appe.ared  to  be  kneeling  on  the  stejis 
of  the  altar,  as  if  returning  thanks  for  his 
finished  work.  The  good  father  went  up 
to  him  ;  he  was  lying  prostrate  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  his  head  on  the  first  step.  The 
priest  raised  him ;  he  thought  he  was  dead, 
but  he  had  only  fainted.  Weakened  by 
his  previous  illness,  the  fierce  emotions  he 
had  experienced  on  .again  meeting  Marie, 
the  raj)id  flight  from  Rome,  the  night 
watch,  the  long  fast,  the  entire  absorption 
in  Ids  work — all  had  been  too  much  for 
him. 

The  priest  c.alle<l  for  assistance ;  he  was 
lifted  and  carried  gently  to  the  priest’s 
house,  .and  Laid  on  the  priest’s  bed.  The 
scaflfold  was  taken  down  ;  the  people 
flocked  to  the  church  to  see  the  wonderful 
figure  of  the  Holy  Child  ;  the  reiiort  of 
its  beauty  spread  abroad.  Next  d.ay  the 
church  was  full  to  overflowing  ;  and  wliilc 
the  anthem  swelled  down  the  aisles,  and 
the  people  worshipped,  and  money  w.a.s 
poured  into  the  box  for  the  poor,  Eric  lay 
tossing  in  the  delirium  of  the  fever  that 
was  heavy  on  the  village. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Carl  returned  to  Rome  three  days  be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  fortnight.  They 
had  encountered  a  squall  at  sea  which  had 
damaged  the  yacht  so  much  that  it  was 
thought  mudent  to  bring  her  home  for 
repairs.  Refreshed  by  hLs  holiday,  invig¬ 
orated  by  the  sea  breeze,  and  excited  by 
the  danger  they  had  been  in,  Carl  stepped 
lightly  along  the  street  which  led  to  his 
and  Eric’s  lodgings.  He  had  a  whole 
budget  of  fresh  ideas  and  new  thoughts, 
to  impart  to  Eric,  and  he  antioip.ated  with 
pleasure  the  work  they  were  to  begin  to¬ 
gether,  and  wonderecl  whether  Eric  had 
been  to  look  after  the  marble,  as  he  prom¬ 
ised.  He  bounded  up  the  steps  of  the  old 
palace,  and  met  the  jKutress  before  he 
reached  the  door  of  the  studio. 

“  I  have  a  letter  for  you,  signor  ;  it  is 
down  stairs,”  she  said ;  “  it  came  for  you 
three  days  ago.” 

“  I  will  go  with  you  and  fetch  it,”  said 
Carl.  “  Is  the  Signor  Eric  up  ?  ” 

“  No,  signor  ;  but  there  is  a  lady  and 
gentleman  in  the  signor’s  studio.  They 
have  been  here  several  times  since  Signor 
Eric  went  out.  The  lady  and  gentleman 
came  to-day  to  see  if  you  were  come 
home.” 
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“  Eric  gone  out !  ”  said  Carl.  “  Wljcn 
did  he  go  out  ?  Tiiis  morning  ?  ” 

“  No,  signor.  Two  days  ago.” 

“  Two  days  ago !  And  where  is  he 
•rone  ?  ” 

”  I  «lo  not  know,  signor.” 

“  What  lady  and  gentleman  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know,  signor.  Tlie  gentle¬ 
man  asked  if  you  had  returned,  and  said 
he  would  wait  a  little,  and  see  if  you  or 
Signor  Eric  came  in.” 

('arl  ran  up  stairs  to  the  studio  ;  he 
opeue<l  the  door,  and  entered.  He  stept 
hack  in  amazement — he  could  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  his  eyes  when  they  fell  ujK>n  Ernst 
and  Katrine. 

“And  where  is  Marie — Madame  Wal- 
derthorn?”  he  asked  hesitatingly, after  the 
first  hearty  greetings  were  over.  “She  is 
not  ill,  I  hope  ?  ” 

It  w.as  now  Enist’s  turn  to  look  at  Carl 
in  .amazement.  Katrine  smiled.  “  Why 
this  is  3Iadame  Walderthorn,”  he  said, 
laying  his  hand  on  Katrine’s  ann. 

“  Whew  !  ”  s.aid  Carl,  and  drew  a  long 
breath  ;  and  then  sitting  down,  fanned  him¬ 
self  with  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  an<l  burst 
out  laughing,  with  tears  .at  the  same  time 
pouring  from  his  eyes.  “  Why,”  he  said, 
when  he  had  recovered  his  hreath,  “  we 
both  thought  it  Avas  Mademoiselle  Marie 
you  h.ad  married.” 

“  What  ?  ”  said  Ernst.  “  Who  thought 
so  ?  Eric  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  so  did  I,”  said  Carl.  “I  .am 
sure  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you  how  or 
where,  either  he  or  I  got  the  impression 
that  you  and  she  were  betrothed  lovers 
last  Christmas.  But  we  w^ere  both  certain 
of  it.  It  was  the  cause  of  his  flight  from 
Babenstein.” 

Enist  Avas  thunderstruck.  Carl  told 
him  everything  he  knew  of  the  business, 
beginning  from  the  meeting  in  the  Sistine 
chapel  to  the  hour  AA’hen  he  found  him 
.again  in  Rome. 

“  Poor,  sutfering  Eric  !  ”  cried  Enist. 
“  It  Avas  Katrine  AA’ho  told  me  of  your  ad¬ 
ventures  that  night,  and  the  rescue  they 
had  received  at  your  hands.  It  AA'.as  Ka¬ 
trine  AA'ho  told  me,  also,  that  Eric  loA'cd 
M  arie,  and  that  she  returned  his  aftection. 
I  had  been  speaking  to  my  mother  and 
-Marie’s  parents  Avhen  I  came  into  Eric’s 
room,  and  that  evening  AA'as  to  have  seen 
their  betrothal.  But  Iioaa'  came  you  to  be 
so  deceiA'ed,  Carl  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you  that 
Katrine  AA'as  my  betrothed,  or  Franz — did 
you  not  see  him  again  ?  ” 


“  No,  you  said  nothing  to  me  that 
night,”  sjiid  Cart ;  “nor  did  you  ever  men¬ 
tion  it  in  any  of  your  letters.  I  suppose 
j'ou  never  dreamed  of  our  mistake  ;  even 
in  your  letter  announcing  your  inaMage, 
and  telling  me  Eric  AA'as  at  Rome,  you  did 
not  mention  your  bride’s  name.  And  as 
for  Franz,  I  have  never  seen  him,  or  heard 
from  him  since  ;  ami,  if  you  remember,  I 
never  retiinied  to  the  room  after  AA  e  had 
searched  the  AA'oods.  No !  Eric  told  me, 
and  I  never  doubted  but  that  he  kneAA'  all 
about  it ;  therefore,  I  never  asked  any  one. 
Why  should  I  ?  But,  good  I  Ie.aven,  AA'hat 
surprise  and  joy  for  him !  Where  is  his 
mother  now' — the  lady  of  Kronenthal  ?” 

“  She  is  herself  ag.ain,  and  here  AA'ith  us 
at  Rome.  tShe  Ls  at  our  lodgings  AA'ith 
Marie.  We  have  brought  her  here  for 
chaftge  of  air.  She  has  been  ill,  and  is 
even  iioaa'  far  from  Avell,  jKior  child.” 

It  Avas  true.  M.arie,  since  the  night  AA'hen 
Eric  fleil  from  Ralienstein,  ha<l  drooped 
like  a  broken  flow'er.  All  through  the 
agony  of  the  night  of  fruitless  search,  she 
had  scarcely  uttered  a  Avord  ;  and  during 
the  AV'eeks  of  suspense  AA'hich  jta.ssed,  before 
she  heard  that  he  Avas  safe  at  Rome,  she 
had  scarcely  seemed  alive.  Her  greatest 
consolation  appeared  to  consist  in  being 
alloAA'ed  to  watch  beside  the  bed  of  his 
mother,  when  she  lay,  long,  at  the  point 
of  death.  She  w'ould  retire  to  pray  in  the 
or-atory,  w'here  the  jiicture  had  been  hung, 
AA’hich  Eric  had  brought  for  his  mother — 
the  picture  in  w’hich  she  saw'  herself,  so 
lovingly,  so  w'ell  remembered. 

AVhen  Aveeks  and  months  passed  away, 
and  he  did  not  return,  but  only  wrote  and 
said  ho  Avas  hapjiy,  and  would  come  to 
see  them  soon,  the  hope  w’hich  the  picture 
inspired  faded  away  from  her  heart,  and 
she  became  very  ill.  When  the  group  of 
Schw'artz  struggling  w’ith  the  Wolf  ar¬ 
rived.  Katrine,  to  w’hom  it  Avas  sent,  gave 
it  to  Marie,  w  ho  was  still.liA'ing  at  Kronen¬ 
thal,  AA'ith  Eric’s  mother,  and  Enist  and  his 
w  ife.  It  w  as  carried  into  her  room,  and 
sometimes  she  Avould  stand  and  took  at  it 
for  hours,  unheeding  those  w’ho  spoke  to 
her.  At  last,  as  summer  approached, 
Ernst  determined  to  go  to  Rome,  and  see 
Eric,  since  he  Avould  not  answ’er  any  of  his 
letters  or  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
flight.  At  first  he  thought  he  w’ould  go 
alone,  and  then  he  determined  to  take 
Katrine  and  3Iarie  Avith  him  ;  but  as  Marie 
was  still  very  w'cak,  their  journey  w.as  put 
ofl’  from  Aveek  to  week,  till  the  autunui 
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was  at  hand,  Tliey  wanted  to  surprise 
Erie,  so  Ernst  took  care  not  to  write  to  him. 

Tlieir  precautions  had  been  defeated. 
On  the  first  morning  after  their  arrival, 

“  Wliere  can  Eric  be  ?  ”  asked  Ernst. 

“  Surely  he  ■will  return  soon  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  think,”  said  Carl.  “  I  have 
a  letter  here,  it  may  be  from  him.  I  will  i 
oiien  it,  if  you  will  allow  me,  Madame  j 
\V  alderthom  ?  ”  | 

“  Oh,  pray  do  !  ”  she  said.  “  But  pray  ' 
call  me  Katrine.  You  call  my  sister,  Marie;  I 
and  we  have  known  trouble  enough  toge-  ! 
ther  to  make  us  all  brothers  and  sisters.”  | 
“  I  am  so  accustomed  to  hear  Eric  speak  ! 
of  your  sister  as  Marie,”  said  Carl.  “  But  i 
this  letter  is  not  from  him,”  he  added,  in  ' 
a  tone  of  disappointment.  “  It  is  from  a 
friend  of  mine  who  was  very  kind  to  me 
once,  when  I  was  very  ill — indeed  saVed 
my  life — and  what  is  most  vexatious  is, 
that  it  will  oblige  me  to  leave  Rome  for  a 
few  days.  He  implores  me  to  go  and  fin¬ 
ish  an  altar-piece,  left  in  a  half  unfinished 
Ht.ate  by  the  illness  of  the  artist  who  began 
it.  My  friend  is  the  Cure  of  Arqui,a  small 
village  about  four  leagues  off.  I  will  w’rite 
it  «lown  for  vou.  You  had  better  come 
here,  and  wait  for  Eric’s  return.” 

“  I  will  wait  here  all  day  long  until  he 
comes,”  said  Ernst.  “We  must  tell  my 
mother  and  Marie  the  clue  we  have  to  his 
wild  flight  from  Rabenstein.  IIow  it  will 
gladden  Marie’s  heart  to  know  that  she  Is 
so  devotedly  loved  !  ” 

“  And  we  must  bring  her  and  our  moth¬ 
er  here  to  see  this  beautiful  picture  of  the 
wolf-hunt,”  said  Katrine. 

Carl  hired  a  conveyance,  and  went  to 
Arcjui,  the  small  village  where  his  friend 
lived.  He  arrived  there  the  day  after  the 
festa,  and  met  the  good  cure. 

“  I  knew  you  -would  come,”  said  the 
father,  his  face  brightening  -Hith  pleasure, 
as  he  shook  the  young  man’s  hand  ;  “  but 
I  am  sorry  that  you  have  had  your  jour¬ 
ney  for  nothing.  Tlie  picture  is  finished  by 
another  painter,  and  the  festa  took  place 
yesterday.  Come  and  see  it.” 

On  their  w’ay  to  the  church,  he  told  Carl 
how  he  had  met  wdth  a  strange  artist.  At 
first  Carl  listened  abstractedly,  for  he  was 
thinking  where  could  Eric  be  ;  but  when 
the  cur6  began  to  describe  this  artist,  Carl 
listened  attentively.  By  this  time  they 
ha<i  reached  the  church,  and  went  up  to 
the  picture. 

Carl  instantly  recognized  the  hand.  “ It 
is  he  !  It  is  Eric  !  Where  is  he  ?  ” 


“  He  lies  at  my  house,  my  son.  I  grieve 
to  say  he  has  the  fever.” 

“  O  Eric,  Eric !  ”  cried  Carl  ;  and  tears 
of  grief  stood  in  his  eyes.  “  Bring  me 
to  him,  my  father.  He  is  my  friend,  my 
brother.” 

As  Carl  entered  the  room  whete  Eric 
lay,  Schwartz,  the  faithful  Schw'artz,  leaj»ed 
up,  and  fawned  on  him. 

Carl  bent  over  Eric’s  bed.  He  gave  no 
sign  of  recognition.  Ilis  eyes  were  glazed 
with  fever  ;  his  cheeks  burnt  as  if  with 
fire  ;  his  lips  were  parched. 

“  I  will  write  to  his  brother,  and  send  it 
by  the  driver  who  brought  me  here,”  said 
Carl.  “  I  W'ill  stay  here  till  his  brother 
comes.” 

The  same  evening  brought  Enist  and 
his  mother.  They  had  not  deemed  it  right 
to  tell  Marie  of  this  affliction,  and  Katrine 
had  remained  with  lier  in  their  absence. 
They  had  gone  to  Carl,  (she  w^as  told,) 
i  who  had  found  some  traces  of  Erie. 

After  he  h.ad  seen  his  brother,  Enist 
,  went  back  to  Rome,  at  the  urgent  solicita- 
,  tion  of  their  mother,  who  liegged  him  t<> 

I  return  to  Katrine  and  Marie,  and  make 
the  best  story  he  could  to  the  hatter  to  ac- 
j  count  for  her  remaining  behind.  So  the 
I  mother  and  the  good  priest  watched  beside 
the  bed  of  the  sufferer.  Nothing  couhl 
induce  Carl  to  take  any  rest.  He  shared 
the  night  vigils  and  the  anxious  cares  of 
1  the  poor  mother.  He  nursed  his  friend 
I  w'ith  all  the  tenderness  of  a  w'oman. 

For  days  the  struggle  between  life  and 
I  death  went  on.  But  it  did  not  last  long. 

I  He  w’ould  live,  they  said.  And  then  Ka- 
I  trine  told  Marie  all. 

When  Eric  opened  his  eyes  to  conscious¬ 
ness  they  gazed  upon  the  loving  face  of 
I  the  mother  who  bent  over  him.  'Phey 
1  closed  again  in  quiet  joy.  He  never  ask¬ 
ed  how  she  came  there  ;  he  was  content 
!  to  know  that  she  was  with  him.  His  fii-st 
1  words  were  to  C.arl ;  he  asked  why  Ernst  ’ 
j  was  not  there  ?  Carl  could  not  understand 
:  how  he  knew  that  they  w’ere  all  in  R(»mc. 

I  He  could  not  think  why  he  took  it  so  quiet¬ 
ly  that  his  mother  was  with  him.  At  last, 
i  when  she  was  out  of  the  room,  he  told 
;  Carl  how  he  had  met  Marie  on  his  way  to 
j  the  quay,  to  look  after  the  marble,  and 
j  how  he  had  fled  at  once, 
j  When  he  was  sufficiently  strong  to  be 
removed,  an  easy  English  carriage  was 
sent  from  Rome  for  him.  He  w’as  taken, 
at  his  own  desire,  to  his  own  lodgings. 
There,  after  a  few  days,  he  regained  so 
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much  strenprth,  that  his  mother  ventured 
to  tell  him  tliat  Ernst  was  in  Home,  “with 
his  wife  Katrine.”  She  saw  that  she  had 
done  well  to  use  precaution  with  him ;  for 
when  he  heard  that  Katrine  was  Ernst’s 
wife,  he  turned  white,  and  had  nearly- 
fainted. 

“  Katrine  married  to  Ernst !  Mother  ! 
Katrine  married  to  Ernst  !  ” 

“Hush!  my  son.  We  know  all.  All 
shall  now  have  a  happy  termination. 
Ernst  is  waiting  outside.  Will  you  see 
him  ?  He  has  seen  you  already.  When 
you  were  delirious  with  the  fever  he  w'as 
with  you.” 

“  Oh,  mother,  mother !”  cried  Eric, 
where  is  my  noble  brother  ?  ” 

Enist  came  in.  Eric  rose  to  meet  him, 
and  fell  u[)on  his  neck.  Long,  long  the 
brothers  held  each  other,  locked  in  a  close 
embrace. 

“  And  Marie  ?  When  shall  I  see  her  ?  ”  ] 
said  Eric. 

“  Now,  dear  Eric,”  said  Ernst.  Eric 
received  her  from  the  hands  of  his  brother, 
folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  once  again 
clasped  her  to  his  throbbing  heart. 

And  so  there  was  another  testa  in  Arqui. 
The  old  priest,  who  had  so  tenderly  nursed 
Eric,  gave  him  and  his  bride  the  nuptial 
iMUiediction  at  the  foot  of  the  very  altar  in 
the  very  church.  Young  girls  strewed  the 
path  of  the  bride  with  the  brightest  flowers 


of  the  late  autumn.  And,  after  the  cere¬ 
mony,  the  bride  and  the  bridegrooni  start¬ 
ed  for  Vienna,  wdiere  C.arl  joined  them  at 
the  end  of  a  month.  And  then  all  three 
went  to  Kronenthal,  and  spent  the  winter 
there.  Ernst  had  his  wedding  present, 
and  the  day  that  it  was  hung  uj)  over  the 
mantelpiece  in  the  withdraw'ing-room, 
there  was  a  grand  party  at  Kronenthal. 
Some  of  the  guests  did  not  know  but 
what  they  liked  a  small  picture  of  ladies  at¬ 
tacked  by  wolves,  quite  as  well  as,  if  not 
better  than,  the  large  one.  However,  o])in- 
ions  were  very  much  divided  about  that. 
Carl,  and  Ernst,  and  Eric,  had  some  capital 
sport  together ;  and  Schwartz  killed  three 
more  wolves  before  he  went  back  to  Rome 
in  the  spring,  with  his  young  mistress  :  to 
whom  he  now  appeared  to  have  transfer¬ 
red  his  allegiance.  Eric  bought  a  l>eauti- 
ful  little  villa  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Arqui.  Every  winter  they  returned  to 
Kronenthal.  Carl  often  joined  them,  both 
there  and  at  Arqui.  The  last  time  he  was 
exj)ected  in  the  north,  grand  preparations 
were  m.aking  at  the  castle,  to  receive  with 
becoming  honors  the  blooming  young 
bride  he  was  bringing  with  him  from  the 
banks  of  the  far-off  Thames  ;  and  to  whom 
he  wante<l  to  show  what  warmth  of  hos¬ 
pitality  and  friendship  was  to  be  found 
i  amid  the  frost  and  snow  of  a  Pomeranian 
1  winter. 


From  Bentley's  Miseellsnj. 

A  QUARTETTE  OF  QUARTERLY  REVIEWERS. 


Sir  Walter  Scott  figures  prominently  I 
in  the  rise  and  progress  of  both  the 
Eilinhnrgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews.  To 
the  early  numbers  of  the  former  he  took 
pains  and  pleasure  in  contributing  papers 
quite  in  his  own  line,  and  written  on  sub¬ 
jects  closely  after  his  own  heart :  on 
Southey’s  Amadis  of  Gaul,  for  e.xample ; 
and  Sibbald’s  Chronicle  of  Scottish  Poe¬ 
try  ;  and  Godwin’s  Life  of  Chaucer ;  and 


Ellis’s  Specimens  of  Ancient  English  Poe¬ 
try  ;  and  the  Life  and  Works  of  Chatter- 
ton  ;  and  Todd’s  Spenser.  Jeffrey  was 
gratified  with  copious  illustrations  of  the 
perfervidurn  ingemum  Scoti  ((rualteri), 
in  the  varying  shape  of  contributions  now 
on  the  theme  of  Froissart,  and  now  of  a 
modern  Sporting  Tour — this  quarter,  of 
I  Godwin’s  Fleetwood,  and  the  next,  of  the 
'  Highland  Society  and  Ossian  —  in  one 
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number,  a  critique  on  the  Honorable 
William  Herbert ;  in  another,  a  humorous 
pr^s  of  certain  cookery  books,  sappy  and 
savory  stuff ;  now  again  an  analysis  of 
Ritson’s  Ancient  Metrical  Romances, 
followed  by  the  facetious  jeremiad  on  the 
Miseries  of  Human  Life.  But  in  the  six- 
and-twentieth  number  of  the  Blue-and- 
Buff  agitator,  ap|)eared  Brougham’s  cele¬ 
brated  article  on  Don  CevalJos  and  the 
usurpation  of  Spain  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
obserwable  and  immediate  results  of  that 
essay  was  the  secession  of  Sir  Walter 
from  all  fellowship  with  such  a  concern. 
Already  he  had  paused  in  his  contributor- 
ship,  vexed  by  the  polemics  of  Judge 
.Jeffrey’s  gang.  Now  he  struck  his  name 
off  the  subscription-list,  and  avowed  him¬ 
self  clear  of  the  Edinburgh  Whigs  and  all 
their  M'orks,  and  would  henceforth  have 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter.  For 
some  length  of  time  their  increasing  vio¬ 
lence  of  tone  had  made  him  ill  at  ease  ih 
their  company ;  but  Don  Cevallos  was  the 
final  cotip — ^the  Don  was  a  case  for  volun¬ 
tary  and  peremptory  »/mo  facto  excom¬ 
munication,  for  incontinent  schism  from  a 
communion  so  corrupt  at  the  core  and 
alien  from  the  faith.  Brougham’s  Don 
was  the  occasion  of  Scott’s  doffing  the 
buff-and-blue  livery,  which  had  long  been 
troubling  him  as  a  misfit.  “The  FJditu 
burgh  Revievrf  he  writes  to  ^e  publisher, 
“  had  become  such  as  to  render  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  me  to  continne  a  contributor  to } 
it ;  note,  it  is  such  as  I  can  no  longer  i 
continue  to  receive  or  read  it.”*  lie ' 
fastened  on  the  reviewer’s  previsionary 
as.surance,  “We  foresee  a  speedy  revolu¬ 
tion  in  this  country  as  well  as  Mr. 
Cobbett,” — and  believed  that  he  could  i 
trace  a  systematic  tendency  to  insure  the 
fulfilment  of  that  piece  of  “  foresight,”  in  j 
the  tactics  of  Jeffrey’s  corp«  d'elite^  as ' 
shown  by  their  degrading  the  f>erson  of; 
the  sovereign,  exalting  the  jwwer  of  the  | 
French  armies  and  the  wisdom  of  their  i 
councils,  and  holding  forth  peace  as  in- 
di.sj)ensable  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
British  nation. 

Could  not  a  counter-agent,  then,  bo  | 
cxintrived — contrived  with  skill,  and  exe- 1 
ented  with  triumphant  success — in  the  ' 
form  of  a  directly  similar  periodical,  as  to  j 

*  Lockhart  teUs  us,  aocordin^lj,  that  the  list  of 
then  subscribers  (1808)  exhibits,  in  an  indignant 
dash  of  Constable's  pen  opposite  Scott’s  name,  the  , 
word — “  Stopt  I  H"  , 


price,  literary  design,  and  corps  d'esprit 
organization, — which  should  act  once  a 
quarter  as  antidote  to  this  pernicious  bane  ? 
Might  not  an  active  mixture  be  made  uj> 
on  the  premises  of  the  Glorious  John  of 
publishers,  if  not  as  a  prophylactic,  at 
least  as  a  sound  and  stringent  remedial 
“  exhibition,”  to  neutralize  the  bitter  bad 
concoctions  dis|)ensed  by  Constable  and 
the  Longmans  V 

The  circulation  of  the  obnoxious  Re¬ 
view  was  more  than  enough  to  encourage 
such  a  scheme.  “  Of  this  work,”  Scott 
tells  George  Ellis,  “  nine  thousaml  copiini 
are  printed  quarterly,  and  no  genteel 
family  can  pretend  to  be  without  it, 
because,  independent  of  its  politics,  it 
I  gives  the  only  valuable  literary  critieisni 
which  can  be  met  with.  Consider,  of  the 
numliers  who  read  this  work,  how  many 
are  there  likely  to  separate  the  literature 
from  the  politics  ?  How  many  youths  are 
there,  ui»on  whose  minds  the  flashy  and 
bold  character  of  the  work  is  likelv  to 
make  an  imlelible  impression  ?  And  tliink 
what  the  consequence  is  likely  to  Ik\” 
Now,  to  Scott’s  thinking,  there  was  balm 
in  Gilead  for  all  these  wouiuls  and  bruises 
and  putrefying  sores ;  the  cure  lay,  he 
maintained,  simply  in  instituting  such  a 
Review  in  London  as  should  be  conducted 
totally  independent  of  bookselling  influ¬ 
ence,  on  a  })lan  as  liberal  as  that  of  the 
Fklinburgh,  its  literature  as  well  support¬ 
ed,  and  its  princijiles  English  and  con¬ 
stitutional.  Frovided  it  was  once  set 
a-going,  by  a  few  dashing  members,  he 
h.ad  no  fear  as  to  difficulty  in  procuring  reg¬ 
ular  steady  contributors.  Accordingly  he 
exhorted  Mr.  Ellis,  for  one,  to  hang  his 
birding-piece  on  its  hooks  for  the  nonce, 
and  take  down  his  old  anti-.Tacobin  ar¬ 
mor,  and  “  remember  his  swashing  blow 
not  that  he  would  have  the  j)rojected 
Review  to  be  exclusively  or  principally 

Eolitical — which  would  quite  counteract 
is  purpose  of  j)urve}'ing  to  all  lovers  of 
their  country  a  j>eriodical  W’ork  of  criti¬ 
cism,  conducted  with  equal  talent,  but  ujkui 
sounder  principle  than  that  blue-and-yel- 
low  abomination  which  for  six  years  past 
had  been  carrying  all  before  it.  “  Is  not 
this  possible  ?”  demands  the  zealous  pro¬ 
jector;  and  then,  with  a  pawky  compli¬ 
ment,  more  Scott-like  than  Scottish  in  its 
homage  to  the  Southrons,  he  assures  his 
friend,  “  In  point  of  learning,  you  English¬ 
men  have  ten  times  our  scholarship ;  and 
as  for  talent  and  ghnius,  ‘  Are  not  Abana 
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atul  Phaq>ar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better 
than  .any  of  the  rivers  in  Israel  ?’  Have 
we  not  yonrself  and  yonr  cousin,  the 
lioses,  Malthus,  Matthias,  Gilford,  Heber, 
and  his  brother  ?  Can  I  not  procure  you 
a  score  of  blue-caps  who  wouhl  rather 
write  for  us  than  for  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
cieic,  if”  —  another  unkind  cut  at  his 
hrither  Scots — “  if  they  pot  as  much  i)ay 
by  it  ?  ”  On  the  whole,  there  w.as  .ample  I 
rea.son,  he  thoupht,  to  rub  his  hands  plee-  j 
fully,  and  adopt  the  cheery  notes  of  Ilarry  ' 
Hotspur,  “A  pood  jdot,  pood  friends,  and  > 
full  of  expectation — an  excellent  plot,  very  ! 
pood  friends !”  I 

III  this  present  year  of  prace,  1856,  we  | 
are  not  far  from  the  Jubilee  of  the  Ke- 1 
view  at  whose  conception  Sir  Walter  was 
then  “  assistinp”  with  mipht  and  main. 
In  Febniary,  1809,  the  first  number 
appeared,  with  three  articles  from  his ! 
pen — one  on  the  Keliques  of  Bums,  a ' 
second  on  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  and  a  I 
third  on  Carr’s  Scottish  Tour.  A  rival ' 
orpan  was  thus  fairly  started  to  that  of  j 
Kilinburph’s  Hiph  Coustahie  .and  his/>osw  ' 
comitatun — a  work  in  which  Scott  the  ! 
Tory  mipht  pay  otf  old  pmdpes  on  Jeffrey  I 
the  Whip ;  for,  on  the  eve  of  its  nnblica- ! 
tion,  we  find  Sir  W alter  tellinp  his  brother 
Thom.os,  “  I  owe  Jeffrey  a  flap  with  a  fox¬ 
tail  on  account  of  his  review  of  Marmion, 
and  thus  doth  ‘  the  whirligip  of  time  | 
bring  about  my  revenges.’  ”  For  a  series  | 
of  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  I 
contributors  to  the  new  journal,  and  con-  \ 
tinned  his  connection  with  it,  by  occasion-  j 
al  iiapers,  to  the  end  of  his  days.  To  his  | 
imlustry  and  hearty  good  services  it  owes,  i 
among  other  articles  small  and  great,  sul)- 
stantial  and  8ui>erficial,  grave  and  gay,  the 
notice  of  Southey’s  Keh.ama — a  notice 
characteristic  of  the  critic’s  good-natured 
t.act,  in  throwing  as  much  weight  as  possi¬ 
ble  upon  the  beautiful  passages,  and 
slurring  over  the  absurdities* — and  mis¬ 
cellanies  so  curiously  miscellaneous  as 
those  on  Church  History,  Military  i 
Bridges,  Childe  H.arold,  ilr.  Samuel  1 
I’epys,  the  Life  of  Kemble,  the  Planting 
of  Waste  Lands,  Ornamental  Gardening, 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy’s  Salmonia  (the  three  I 
last  abounding,  as  Lockhart  remarks,  in  ' 

*  “  Tbis  said  Kchama,”  Scott  observes  in  a  letter  I 
to  another  member  of  the  Quarterly  staff,  “  affords  I 
cruel  openings  to  the  quizzers,  and  I  suppose  will  j 
get  it  roundly  in  the  Edinburgh  lievieto.  I  could 
have  made  a  very  different  hand  of  it  indeed,  had 
the  order  of  the  day  been  pour  dechirer." 


sweet  episodes  of  persomtl  reminiscetice), 
Miss  Au.sten’s  novels,*  and  Morier’s 
llayi  Baba  in  England. 

Mr.  l*reacott,  who  accounts  the  origin 
of  the  (Quarterly  to  have  been  more  im- 
putaWe  to  Scott's  exertions  than  to  those 
of  any,  indeed  all,  other  persons,!  pro¬ 
nounces  the  result  highly  serviceable  to 
the  interests  of  both  morals  and  letters : 
not  that  the  new  Hetriew  was  conducted 
with  more  fairness,  or,  in  this  sense 
principle,,  than  its  antagonist,  the  Etlin- 
burgh  ;  but  th.at,  although  the  fate  of  the 
individual  reviewed  wa.s,  to  a  cert.oin  ex¬ 
tent,  a  matter  of  caprice,  or  rather  pre- 
Jiulgment,  in  thecritic,J  yet  the  gre.at  ab¬ 
stract  questions  in  morals,  politics,  and 
literature,  by  being  discussed  on  Isith 
sides,  were  presented  in  a  fuller,  an«l  of 
course  fairer,  light  to  the  public.  “  An¬ 
other  beneficial  result  to  letters  wtis — 
and,”  says  the  North  American  Reviewer, 
“  we  shall  gain  credit,  at  least,  for  candor, 
in  confessing  it  —  that  it  broke  down 
somewhat  of  that  divinity,  which  hedged 
in  the  des|KJticice  of  the  reviewer,  so  long 
as  no  rival  arose  to  contest  the  sceptre. 
The  claims  to  infallibility,  so  long  an<l 
slavishly  acquiesced  in,  fell  to  the  ground 
when  thus  stoutly  asserted  by  confiicting 
parties.  It  was  prettv  clear  that  the  same 
thing  could  not  be  all  black  and  all  white 
at  the  same  time.”  In  short,  as  he  adds, 
it  was  the  old  story  of  poj>e  and  anti-pope  ; 
and  the  public  began  to  find  out  that  there 
might  be  holies  for  the  salvation  of  an  au¬ 
thor,  though  d.amned  by  the  literary 
popedom — besides  that  Time,  by  reversing 
many  of  its  decisions,  must  at  length  have 
shown  the  same  thing.§ 


•  Scott’s  review  of  Miss  Aasten  is  in  No.  XXVII. 
of  the  Quarterly.  That  in  No.  XLVIIL,  also  attri¬ 
buted  to  him.  is  by  Archbishop  Whately.  But  G  iflbrd 
probably  had  a  finger  in  the  pie  on  both  occasions. 

t  l*re8cott’8  Biographical  and  Critical  Miscel¬ 
lanies. 

X  Mr.  Prescott  instances  the  Very  case  of  Southey’s 
Kchama,  as  reviewed  by  Scott,  to  which  we  have 
just  now  referred — Scott  dealing  tenderlj-  witli  that 
poem,  because  the  “  order  of  the  day”  was  so  to  do— 
and  quite  prepared,  notwithstanding,  to  rend  it  in 
pieces  with  pitiless  scorn,  had  the  ”  orfer  of  the  day” 
been  pour  dechirer — that  is  to  say,  had  Southey  be¬ 
longed  to  the  opposite  camp. 

^  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  Southey 
claims  for  himself  the  merit  of  being,  virtu.ally  or 
suggestively,  the  founder  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
In  the  recent  issue  of  his  Select  Correspondence, 
edited  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Wood  Waiter,  there  is 
a  letter  to  his  brother,  Dr.  H.  H.  Southey,  in  which, 
alluding  to  Lockhart's  life  of  Scott,  then  (1837)  in 
course  of  publication,  ho  remarks:  “I  could  add 
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The  matter  of  Sir  Walter’s  reviews  is 
always  full  of  information  and  interest, 
conveyed  in  a  manly,  unaftected  style, 
which  is  open  on  all  sides  to  all  comers. 
If  we  hold  with  those  W'ho  say  that  a  style 
w'hich  goes  at  once  to  the  jwint,  which  is 
felt  to  “  get  through  -business,”  and  which 
carries  with  it  no  aftectation,  either  real  or 
ap])arcnt,  is  always  a  good  stylo,  that 
merit  must  be  generally  and  emphatically 
conceded  to  Scott,  who  attends  to  business 
like  a  man  practised  in  its  spirit  and  its 
<ietails,  though  not  without  an  eye  the 
while  to  hy-play^  w'here  that  can  l)e 
indulged  in  without  prejudice  to  the  main 
work. 

RoBEitT  Southey,  as  Ess.ayist  and  Re¬ 
viewer,  in  which  capacity  alone  we  have 
here  to  do  with  him,  has  been  appraised 
as  follows  by  Coleridge — who  also  claims 
for  him  success  in  every  one  of  his  poeti¬ 
cal  enterprises,  from  the  political  song  of 
the  day,  thrown  off  in  the  playful  over¬ 
flow  (so  S.  T.  C.  designates  it)  of  honest 
joy  and  patriotic  exultation,  to  the  wild 
ballad ;  from  epistolary  ease  and  graceful 
narnative,  to  austere  and  impetuous  moral 
declamation ;  from  the  pristoral  charms 
and  wild  streaming  lights  of  the  Thalaba, 
and  from  the  full  blaze  of  the  Kehama,  to 
the  more  sober  beauties  of  the  M.adoc, 
and  the  culminating  excellence  of  the 
Roderic:  “  For  reflect  but  on  the  variety 
and  extent  of  his  acquirements !  He 
stands  second  to  no  m.an,  either  as  an 
historian  or  as  a  bibliographer ;  and  when 
I  regard  him  as  a  popular  essayist  (for 
the  articles  of  his  composition  in  the  re¬ 
views  are,  for  the  greater  part,  essays  on 
subjects  of  deep  or  curious  interest  rather 
than  criticisms  on  particular  works),  1 
look  in  vain  for  any  writer  Avho  has 
conveyed  so  much  information  from  so 
many  and  such  recondite  sources,  with  so 


some  explanatory  notes  to  the  second  volume.  I 
wish  he  had  printed  that  part  of  one  of  my  letters  in 
which  my  ressons  for  not  accepting  his  proposal  of 
introducing  me  to  the  Edinburgh  Eeview,  were  given ; 
for  I  never  doubted  thivt  that  letter  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  Qwirterly  Review.  Not  as  proposing  any 
such  scheme  (for  I  dreamt  of  no  such),  but  because 
it  m  ide  .-kott  dissatisfied  with  his  own  conduct  in 
still  contributing  to  the  Ediitburgh.  I  kept  no  copy 
of  the  letter,  but  very  well  remember  that,  after  it 
was  gone  to  the  post,  I  half  repented  of  having 
sent  it  lest  Scott  should  bo  hurt  by  the  manner 
in  which  I  had  expressed  myself"  Selectiont  from  the 
Le'teri  of  Robert  SSovdheyt  voL  iv.  p.  510. 


many  just  and  original  reflections,  in  a 
style  BO  lively  .an<l  |>oignant,  yet  so  uni¬ 
formly  clasHie.al  and  perspicuous  ;•  no  one, 
in  short,  who  hiis  combined  so  much  wis¬ 
dom  w'ith  so  much  tvit ;  so  much  truth 
and  knowledge  with  so  much  life  and 
fancy.”*  “  iiouthe^,”  said  James  Mont¬ 
gomery,  in  1838,  “is  not  only  a  delightful 
)oet,  but  the  best  English  prose  writer  we 
lave,  at  least  in  his  line  of  subjects  ;  and 
these  have  been  so  numerous  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  that  he  is  probably,  next  to 
Scott,  the  most  voluminous — cert.-unly  the 
most  diversified — ^author  of  his  day.”f 

Having  made  election  of  literature  as 
the  business  and  pleasure  and  pride  of  his 
life,  he  laid  himself  out  with  hearty  en¬ 
deavor  to  magnify  his  office,  and  approve 
the  wisdom  and  honor  of  his  choice. 

Enamored  of  the  books  on  his  shelves, 
and  the  pens,  ink,  and  jiaper  on  his  table, 
he  appeared  to  others,  indeed,  coldly  la¬ 
borious  only,  and  by  no  means  of  a  genial, 
enjoying  nature.  A  page  in  Rogers’s 
Table-talk  runs  thus:  “In  all  his  <lomestic 
relations  Southey  w.as  the  most  amiable  of 
men;  but  he  had  no  general  philanthropy; 
he  w'as  what  you  call  a  cold  nuin.  He 
was  never  happy  except  when  reatling  a 
book  or  making  one.  Coleridge  once  .said 
to  me,  ‘  I  can’t  think  of  Southey,  without 
seeing  him  either  mending  or  using  a  pen.’ 

I  spent  some  time  with  him  at  Lord  Lons¬ 
dale’s,  in  company  with  Wordsworth  and 
others ;  and  while  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  walking  about,  talking,  and  amusing 
themselves,  Southey  preferred  sitting  solus 
in  the  library.  ‘How  cold  he  is !’  was  the 
exclamation  of  Wordsworth — himself  so 
joyous  and  comraunicative.”J  liut  there 
was  good  store  of  latent  heat  beneath 
this  seeming  coldness ;  the  hard-w'orking 
penman  had  a  warm  heart  within,  what¬ 
ever  the  temperature  of  the  surtaee — a 
heart  constant  and  glowing  in  its  w'armth 
as  the  fire  by  which  he  sat  and  wrote  in 
all  weathers,  and  throughout  the  four 
seasons.  Thus  seated,  and  thus  writing, 
he  reminds  us  of  the  pleasant  jiicture  old 
Stephen  Pasquier  draws  of  himself,  in  a 
letter  to  Achille  de  Ilarlay:  “J’ai  d’un 
cote  mes  livres,  ma  plume  et  raes  jiensees; 
d’un  autre,  un  bon  feu  tel  que  jsmvoit 
souhaiter  Martial  qnand,  entre  les  telicites 

*  Biographia  Literaria,  ch.  iiL 
Memoirs  of  Montgomery,  vol.  v.  ch.  Ixxx. 

“  Retollectionfl  of  the  Table-talk  of  Samuel 
Rogers,"  pp.  204-5. 
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liutn;iincH,  il  y  mettoit  con  deux  mots :  | 
fttrun  jH-retmisJ*'* 

Southey  himself  called  it  a  very  odd, 
hut  a  marked,  characteristic  of  his  muul ! 
— ^the  very  nose  in  the  face  of  his  intellect , 
— that  it  was  either  utterly  idle,  or  use- ; 
lessly  active,  without  its  tools.  “  I  never  i 
enter,”  says  he,  “  into  iny  repilar  tniin  of 
thoufjht  unless  the  pen  l>e  in  my  hand ;  i 
they  then  flow  as  fast  as  did  the  water  | 
from  the  rock  in  Iloreb,  but  without  that  ; 
wand  the  source  is  dry.”f  Only  jxive  him  ' 
the  tools,  and  let  him  cut  out  his  own  ■ 
work  in  his  own  way  and  beside  his  own  1 
hearth,  and  vou  have  a  working  m.an 
happy  as  the  tlay  is  long,  though  working  ' 
like  one  who  must  work  while  it  is  called 
•lay,  knowing  th.at  the  night  cometh  ; 
wherein  he  cannot  work — a  night  that 
came  to  him  with  a  gloom  as  of  sudden 
eclipse,  with  diills  that  no  foi'UM  permnis 
couhl  dispel,  wnth  darkness  that,  in  solemn 
Hebrew  phrase,  might  be  felt.  “  If  Gif¬ 
ford  couhl  see  me,”  he  writes  to  Grosvenor 
Hedford,  in  his  thirty-titlh  year,  “  by  this 
firesi<le,  where,  like  Nico«lemus,  one  camlle 
suffices  me  in  a  large  room,  he  wouhl  see 
a  man  in  a  coat  ‘still  more  thre.adbare 
than  his  own’  when  he  wrote  his  ‘  Imita¬ 
tion,’  working  hard  and  getting  little —  I 
a  bare  maintenance,  and  hardly  that ; ! 
writing  poems  and  history  for  jmsterity  ' 
with  his  whole  heart  and  soul ;  one  daily  ' 
progressive  in  leaniing,  not  so  learned  as 
he  is  |K)or ;  not  so  poor  as  he  is  proud ;  , 
not  so  proud  as  happy.  Grosvenor,  there 
is  not  a  lighter-hearted  nor  a  hajipier  man  | 
upon  the  face  of  this  wide  world.”J  It  i 
must  be  added  that  the  joyous  scribe  in  j 
no  way  scribbled  off  reviews  “  with  his  j 
whole  heart  and  soul,”  but  sorely  against 
both,  if  we  are  to  take  him  literally  at  his 
word.  To  pen  an  article  was  as  much 
against  the  grain  as  to  compose  an  epic 
was  delightful.  So  at  least  it  came  to  be 
when  a  Quarterly  review  was  -set  down 
for  him  as  a  regular  quarterly  task.  At 
the  institution  of  Mr.  Murray’s  great 
itot'uin  orffanum,  Southey  was  pleased 
enough  with  the  rule  of  well-received  and 
well-salaried  contributor.  “  I  am  impa¬ 
tient,”  he  writes,  “to  see  the  first  numlx'r. 
Young  lady  never  felt  more  desirous  to 
see  herself  in  a  new  ball-dress,  than  I  do  to 
see  my  own  performan6e  in  j>rint,  often  as 


*  (Eavres  olioisics  d’Etientio  Pasquier. 
■f  “Life  and  letters.”  (1804.) 

X  Ibid.  (18Ub.) 


that  gratification  falls  to  my  lot.  The 
reason  is,  tliat  in  the  multiplicity  of  niy 
employments,  I  forget  the  form  and  man¬ 
ner  of  everything  as  soon  as  it  b  out  of 
sight,  and  they  come  to  me  like  pleasant 
recollections  of  what  I  wbh  to  remember. 
Hesides,  the  thing  looks  difterently  in 
print.”  Even  here,  however,  he  signifi¬ 
cantly  adds :  “  I  hold  it  good  to  make 
everything  a  pleasure  which  it  is  possible 
to  make  so.”*  And  the  |>ossibility,  in  the 
case  of  the  (Quarterly,  seems  to  have  be¬ 
come  small  by  rapid  degrees,  and  nnbeau- 
tifully  less,  until  it  merged  in  a  mere 
negation,  ami  lost  itself  in  the  im{>ossible. 

It  was  review-writing  that  brought  grist 
to  the  Keswick  mill,  however ;  review¬ 
writing  w:is  Southey’s  bread-winner,  and 
therefore  must  l>e  pursued  as  a  trade, 
though  never  so  irksome ;  it  was  his  staff 
of  life,  and  as  such  must  be  used  in  daily 
exercise,  and  not  exchanged  for  a  broken 
reed  like  epic  poesy  or  ambitiously-<le- 
signed  history,  on  which  if  a  man  like 
Southey  lean,  sure  he  is  to  pierce  his  h.and, 
or  worse.  So  he  had  to  cultivate  the 
(piarterlies  on  economic  principles  and 
with  |>eriodical  punctuality,  insteatl  of 
cultivating  the  muses  on  a  little  oatmeal. 
He  w.as  ill  at  ease  under  the  yoke ;  but 
gall  and  fret  him  as  it  might,  it  must  be 
borne.  He  kicked  against  the  pricks,  but 
they  kept  him  in  the  right  way,  and  urged 
him  onwards  whither  he  would  not.  All 
the  time  8{)ent  on  “articles”  for  Albe¬ 
marle  street  he  accounted  so  much  time 
lost;  lost  from  those  colossal  poems  which, 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  (truly  the  heart  is 
deceitful  almve  all  things)  he  believe<l  to 
contain  a  full  solution  of  the  problem, 

“  What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 

And  make  tlie  ago  to  come  my  own?” 

Review-writing  was  an  accursed  obstacle 
■  to  a  yearly-renewed  lecise  of  immortality ; 

I  for  it  prevented  his  producing  jner  annum, 
j  as  he  ielt  himself  willing  and  able  to  do, 

I  an  ejuc  as  long  every  whit  as  Madi>c,  as 
'  fluent  as  Thalaba,  as  fanciful  as  Kehama. 
i  “  3Iy  history  as  an  author,”  he  complains 
j  to  W.  S.  Landor,  “  is  not  very  honorable  to 
'  the  age  in  which  we  live.  By  giving  uj) 
my  whole  time  to  worthless  work  in  re¬ 
views,  magazines,  and  newspapers,  I  could 
thrive,  as  by  giving  up  half  my  time  to 
them,  I  contrive  to  live.  In  the  time  thus 


•  “  Life  and  Lett*  .8.”  (1809.) 
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employed  every  year  I  could  certainly  pro¬ 
duce  such  a  poem  as  Thalaba,  and  if  I  did 
I  should  starve.”  This  is  what  Coleridge 
calls,  in  the  Biographia  Literaria, 
Southey’s  “  generous  submission  to  tasks 
of  transitory  interest,  or  such  as  his 
genius  alone  could  make  otherwise.” 

In  1827,  overtures  were  made  to  our 
willy-nilly  Reviewer  to  write  for  the 
Foreign  Quarterly.  Willingly,  he  (no 
doubt  unwillingly)  answered — as  willingly 
.08  for  John  Murray  (an  equivocal  .assent), 
“at  the  same  price.”  The  free  will  was 
<lirected  by  fate;  for  fete  compelled  Southev 
to  write  reviews,  in  order  to  make  both 
ends  meet  at  Greta  Hall ;  but  only  money 
could  make  the  mare  go,  on  so  weary, 
stale,  flat,  but  then  not  unprofitable,  a 
route.  Hence,  when  the  managers  of  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  attempted  to  (what 
Southey  calls)  “wheedle”  him  into  giving 
them  .an  article*  for  their  first  number  at 
ten  guineas  a  sheet,  he  waxed  wroth. 
Well,  then,  they  would  screw  up  their 
price  to  fifty  pounds  for  the  article.  W ould 
that  do  ?  Not  at  all:  Southey  .answered 
them  in  no  mealy-mouthed  or  soft-nibbed 
penmanship,  that  he  wrote  such  things 
literally  for  lucre,  and  for  nothing  else, 
and  that  if  they  had  screwed  their  price 
up  to  the  sticking  point,  he  certainly 
should  not  lower  his  to  meet  it.  “  This,” 
he  told  Henry  Taylor,  “  brought  an 
apology  for  tradesmanlike  dealing,  and  a 
hope,  that  I  would  be  pleased  to  accept 
the  100/.”  How  essential  it  was  to  the 
poet’s  exchequer  and  home  department, 
that  he  at  least  should  conduct  these 
negotiations  in  a  tradesmanlike  spirit,  may 
be  inferred  from  a  fragment  in  hb  corre¬ 
spondence  with  G.  C.  Bedford  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  where  he  writes:  “Now 
from  the  said  public  my  last  year’s  [1827] 
proceeds  were — for  the  Book  of  the  Church 
.and  the  Vindicise,  per  John  Murray,  nil  j 
and  for  all  the  rest  of  my  works  in  Long¬ 
man’s  h.ands,  about  26/.,” — “  so  that  if  it 
were  not  for  reviewing,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  i>ay  my  current  ex¬ 
penses.”! 


*  Tho  subject  being  the  Moorish  History  of  Spain, 
f  Two  or  three  years  later,  he  writes  to  another 
correspondent  (Mrs.  Hodson,  1830):  “  And  thus  my 
life  passes;  little  employments  elbowing  worthier 
and  greater  undertakings,  and  shouldering  them 
aside;  and  the  necessity  for  providing  ways  and 
means  preventing  me  from  executing  li^  of  what  I 
could  and  would  have  done  for  other  generations.” 
And  yet,  he  adds,  how  much  better  was  this  than 


Southey  w.a8  a  jibbing  horse  in  the 
Quarterly  team.  He  had  a  dislike  to  the 
driver,  who  h.ad  the  whip-hand  of  him, 
and  sometimes  touched  him  on  the  raw. 
In  1822,  and  afterwards,  he  was  quite  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  part  in  .an  opposition  Re¬ 
view,  to  the  extent  even  of  editing  it,  if 
proper  terms  could  be  come  to,  which  they 
never  could.  When  Giflbrd  died,  .and 
himself  was  passed  over  by  John  Murray, 
Southey’s  hope  was  to  secure  the  Albe- 
marle-street  editorship  for  John  (now  Mr. 
Justice)  Coleridge,  with  whom  he  could 
work  more  harmoniously  than  with  the 
deceased  despot.  But  to  his  intense  cha¬ 
grin,  the  berth  was  a.ssigned  to  Lockhart, 
under  whom  Southey  worked  grudgingly 
.and  of  necessity,  noway  as  a  cheerful 
giver.  His  iiersonal  .antipathy  to  Lock¬ 
hart  is  freely  enough  expressed  in  the 
series  of  his  letters  last  published.  jNLir- 
ray,  of  course,  got  deeper  than  ever  in  ids 
bad  books.  “  Murray,”  he  tells  his  uncle 
Hill,  in  1825,  “  has  not  written  to  me  since 
the  change  of  administration,  feeling,  no 
doubt,  whenever  he  thinks  of  me  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that  subject,  like  a  dog  when 
he  has  hb  tail  between  his  legs.  He  has 
got  himself  sufficiently  into  disgrace  with 
all  parties  concerned.”  In  1827  he  com- 
plams  of  “the  cavalier  behavior  of  Lock¬ 
hart,”  which,  he  says,  made  him  think  it 
very  likely  that  he  must  withdraw  from 
the  Review.  And  in  1835  he  writes,  that 
Lockhart  .and  Murray  between  them  have 
contrived  to  aflTront  him  to  the  point  of 
secession :  “  The  story  b  not  worth  tell¬ 
ing  ;  it  was  a  piece  of  disrespectful  ill- 
usage,  which  I  resent  not  upon  either 
Lockhart  or  Murray,  but  upon  the  ‘  Re¬ 
view’  personified,” — a fafon  de  parler'xxxSx 
a  good  meaning,  morally  r.ather  than  cri¬ 
tically  speaking — ^a  charitable  construc¬ 
tion,  and  there  an  end. 

Before  he  seceded,  however,  Southey 
had  contributed  to  the  Quarterly  a  prodi¬ 
gious  variety  of  articles,  written  in  that 


pleading  causes,  feeling  pulses,  working  in  a  public 
office,  or  being  a  bishop,  with  all  the  secular  cans 
which  a  bishopric  brings  with  it,  not  to  speak  of  its 
heavier  responsibilities.  So  that,  afflicted  as  be  was 
by  his  subjection  to  Quarterly  pains  and  periodical 
penalties,  he  would  not,  after  all  change  places  with 
a  Harry  Brougham,  toiling  onwards  and  upwanls  to 
the  woolsack ;  or  a  Harry  Southey,  his  brother 
beloved,  feeling  pulses  at  a  guinea  each  ;  or  a  Rick¬ 
man  or  Wynn,  his  tried  and  trusty  friends,  prosperous 
in  official  life ;  or  Right  Reverend  whom  you  will, 
patronage,  and  palace,  and  place  in  parliament,  and 
all  other  perquisites  notwithstanding. 
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conscientious  spirit  of  industrious  research,  | 
and  with  that  unlabored  grace  of  style,  j 
nhiif^lex  mtmditiis,  which  made  him  so 
important  an  ally,  and  hence  so  constant  | 
a  communicant  to  the  Tory  oracle.  First 
and  last  he  wrote  upon  themes  so  various 
that  they  seem  to  be  the  epitome  of  the 
age,  in  matters  political,  economical,  and 
literary.  Aikin’s  George  III.,  and  Mas- 
sena's  campaign  in  Portugal ;  Alfieri  and 
llyron  ;  La  Koche  J  acquelein  in  one  num¬ 
ber,  John  Bunyan  in  another;  now  an 
do^e  on  Michael  Sadler,  and  now  on  Mrs. 
Bray;  a  flight  to  the  Tonga  Islands,  a 
dash  through  Evelyn’s  Memoirs,  a  dip 
into  Lopez  de  Vega,  a  tnm  at  the  Copy¬ 
right  Question,  a  defence  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  a  descent  into  the  Catacombs,  a 
|»lea  for  New  Churches,  a  thrust  at  Hunt- 
ing<lon's  Sinner  Saved,  another  at  French 
Theophilanthropy,  a  discourse  on  Bishop 
Buniet  or  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  Camoens  or  Ilayley,  an  In<^uiry 
touching  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
a  View  of  Lisbon,  an  examination  into 
I^ord  John’s  Phirope  and  Mr.  Ilall.am’s 
Constitution.al  History,  a  visit  with  Dr. 
Gilly  to  the  Vaudois,  a  memoir  of  Wolfe, 
a  nuume  of  the  Sceur  de  la  Nativite’s  “  Re¬ 
velations,”  a  re|)ort  on  the  Enewv  liaatkiKi], 
a  treatise  on  Colonization,  warnings  by 
the  score  about  Ireland  and  Popery,  and 
the  Reform  Bill  ami  Lil>erty  of  the  Press, 
miscellanies  ranging  from  Captain  Beaver 
to  Oberlin,  from  John  Hampden  to 
Lucretia  Davidson,  from  Prince  Polignac 
to  Felix  Neff,  from  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
t*>  Thomas  Telford,  from  Dr.  Bell  to  Ebe- 
nezer  Elliott  —  these  are  but  hints  of 
the  “diversities  of  operations”  wherein 
Southey  thus  labored  year  by  year  con¬ 
tinually.  Truly  hie  htbor,  hoe  optts  est — 
and  anj)erest  too. 

Earl  Stanhope  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  historical  (lepartment  of  the 
(^lufrterlt/  Remete.  His  contributions  in 
t  he  form  of  Historical  Ess-ays  are  widely 
known  and  fitly  valued.  How  important 
a  feature  the  Historical  Essay  is  in  the 
“  head  and  front”  of  our  Review  literature, 
majr  be  seen  in  the  estimate  set  upon 
articles  of  this  class,  when  furnished  by 
choice  spirits  whose  vocation  that  way 
lies.  That  number  of  a  quarterly  review 
(be  it  published  by  Murray  or  Longman, 
by  Hamilton  and  Adams,  or  by  Jackson 
and  W alford)  is  safe  to  be  voted  a  “  crack” 
number — that  number  of  a  monthly  ma-  i 


gazine  (come  it  from  George  street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  or  West  Strand,  London)  is  sure 
to  be  in  request — which  contains  a  genuine 
specimen  of  the  Historical  Essay,  in  its 
gloss  and  glow,  in  its  free  inspiration  and 
fulgent  coloring,  with  its  energy  of  life 
within  it,  and  all  its  blushing  honors  thick 
upon  it.  Macaulay  leads  the  way,  perhaps, 
by  all  but  one  consent  of  all  the  earth ;  for 
as  they  call  to  mind  his  monographs  on 
Chatham  and  Frederick  the  Great,  on 
Temple  and  Clive,  even  those  are  con¬ 
strained  to  hail  him  prince  of  historical 
essayists  who  yet  deny  him  to  be  historian 
at  all.  Of  other  instances — very  unequal, 
may  be,  one  with  another,  in  resj>ect  of 
brilliancjr,  philosophical  acumen,  and 
native  vigor,  but  all  more  or  less  distin¬ 
guished  in  this  line  of  comp(>sition — it  is 
enough  to  remind  the  reader  how  Sir 
James  Stephen  has  dealt  with  Ilildebnand 
and  Saint  Francis  ;  how  Carlyle  has  writ¬ 
ten  of  Mirabeau  and  the  Revolution  ;  how 
De  Quincey  has  discussed  the  Ciesars,  and 
the  Philosophy  of  Roman  History  ;  how 
Napier  has  handled  Raleigh  (more  recent¬ 
ly  handled  by  Charles  Kingsley,  in  a  very 
different  style  of  manipulation) ;  how  An¬ 
thony  Froude  has  “cs.sayed”  on  Wolsey 
and  ^lary  Tudor — so  successfully  as  to 
win  a  prepossessed  audience  for  that  His¬ 
tory  of  England  which  is  now  giving  the 
critics  work,  or  play,  or  pause — according 
to  their  constitution  and  character. 

As  Lord  Mahon,  the  present  Earl  Stan¬ 
hope  worked  out,  in  goo<i  hanl-working- 
man’s  style,  a  title  in  literature  fully  equal 
in  lustre  to  the  title  in  nobility  which  he 
now  graces.  The  author  of  a  smart  series 
of  Political  Portraits  in  a  well-known 
weekly  paper,  considers  it  questionable  if 
there  has  ever  been  in  politics  a  great  man 
among  the  peers — peers  by  birth — since 
the  king-maker’s  time;  and  certainly  in¬ 
contestable,  that,  Byron  excepted,  there 
has  not  been  a  clever  literary  lord  since 
Chesterfield’s  time.  “‘Certainly,”  our 
radical  reformer  asserts,  “  certainly,  as 
lecturers  and  litterateurs,  thev  are  terrible 
mediocrities  in  our  day.  Lord  3Iahon 
stands  first ;  and  he  is  al)out  as  clever  and 
profound  among  historians,  as  Mr.  Mac- 
fiirlane,  or  Miss  Strickland.”*  Of  what 
other  nation,  nevertheless,  is  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  so  distinguished  as  ours,  in  well-won 
literary  honors?  “  We  (Tormans,”  says 
Goethe,  by  the  mouth  of  Wilhelm  Meister 


•  TVhitty’s  Political  Portraits. 
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“deserve  that  our  Muses  should  suffer  in  '  tonher  North  exclaimed  at  the  Nocten, 
the  contempt  they  have  so  long  incurred,  |  “You  mentioned  Lord  Mahon,  Timothy 
since  we  are  unwilling  to  appreciate  men  I  — I  have  read  Ids  Belisarius  and  all  his 
of  rank  when  from  various  motives  they  j  speeches,  and  hang  me  if  I  don’t  think  he’s 
dedicate  themselves  to  literature.  Foreign  ■  a  man.”*  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  con- 
nations  have  taught  us  that  birth,  rank,  '  firmed  Sir  Kit’s  impression,  and  shown 
and  fortune  are  quite  consistent  with  how  possible  it  is  for  an  English  noble- 
genius  and  taste,  for  the  names  of  many  i  man  to  be  a  man,  as  well  as  noble,  and 
noblemen  are  on  the  list  of  their  most  dis-  |  none  the  less  because  noble,  and  all  the 
tinguished  authors.”  In  Germany,  on  the  i  more  noble  Iwcause  a  true  working  man. 
other  hand,  he  complains,  it  has  been  a  i  “  When  men,”  says  Addison,  “  are  actual- 
wonder  hitherto  that  a  man  ofbirth  should  ’  ly  bom  to  titles,  it  is  almost  imjiossible 
devote  himself  to  literature,  and  few  cele-  that  they  should  fail  of  receiving  adtli- 
brated  names  have  sought  to  become  more  '  tional  greatness,  if  they  take  care  to  ac- 
renowTied  by  their  love  of  art  and  science,  |  complish  themselves  for  it.”f  Earl  Stan- 
though  many  have  risen  out  of  darkness  |  hoi>e  has  taken  care  so  to  accomplish  him- 
and  have  shone  like  unknown  stars  in  the  i  self ;  and  the  result  Ls  a  plain  and  patent 
horizon.  “But  it  will  not,”  he  predicts,  \fait  accompfi. 

“  always  happen  so,  and  if  I  am  not  greatly  Alison  justly  ascribes  to  his  lordship 
mistaken,  at  the  present  moment  the  first  remarkable  power  for  individual  narrative 
classes  in  the  nation  are  beginning  to  de-  — referring,  for  an  example,  to  his  story 
vote  their  talents  to  the  task  of  contend-  of  the  gallant  attempt  and  subsequent 
ing  for  the  fairest  garlands  of  literature,  hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  Pretender 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  distress-  in  1745,  which  has  been  praised  by  Sis- 
ing  to  me  than  to  see  the  bourgeois  sneer  mondi  as  by  far  the  best  account  extant 
at  the  nobleman  wdio  loves  the  society  of  of  that  romantic  adventure.  Sir  Archi- 
the  Muses,  and  even  men  of  rank  with  bald  alsoj  does  full  justice  to  his  fellow 
thoughtless  levity  deterring  their  oAvn  essayist  and  fellow  historian’s  Ciir  and 
equals  from  a  career  where  honor  and  equitable  judgment,  his  discrimination, 
happiness  are  the  portion  of  all.”*  Mr.  his  talent  for  drawing  characters,  and 
de  Quiucey,  in  his  essay  on  the  Aristo-  that  upright  and  honorable  heart,  which 
cracy  of  England,  reprobates  the  habit,  in  is  the  first  requisite  for  success  in  the 
some  quarters,  of  speaking  of  the  English  delineation,  as  it  is  for  success  in  the 
nobility  as  an  indolent  class :  from  the  lim-  conduct  of  events.  “His  industry  in 
ited  number  of  our  nobility,  he  observes,  examining  and  collecting  authorities  is 
and  consequently  the  rare  opportuni-  great ;  he  is  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a 
ties  for  really  studying  their  habits,  it  is  gentleman — no  small  requisites  for  the  just 
easy  to  see  that  in  representations  of  this  delineation  of  noble  and  generous  achieve- 
kind  (whether  libellous  among  mob-ora-  ments.”  Favorable  opportunity  was  af- 
tors,  or  serious  in  novels)  the  pretended  forded  for  the  exercise  of  these  qualities 
portrait  has  been  founded  on  a  vague,  ro-  in  several  of  the  essays  contributed  by 
mantic  abstraction  of  what  may  be  sup-  Lord  Mahon  to  the  Quarterly — the  elite  of 
posed  peculiar  to  the  condition  of  a  patri-  which  have  since  been  re-published  in  a 
cian  order  under  all  political  circumstances,  compact  volume:  w'e  need  but  mention 
“Haughtiness,  exclusiveness,  indolence,  the  history  of  Joan  of  Arc,  in  whose  life 
and  luxury,  compose  the  romantic  type  and  works  he  traces  a  thorough  and  ear- 
wliich  the  delineator  figures  to  his  mind  ;  nest  persuasion  that  hers  was  the  rightful 
and  at  length  it  becomes  evident  to  any  cause,  that  in  all  she  did  she  was  doing 
man,  who  has  an  exjMjrimental  knowledge  her  duty — a  courage,  too,  that  did  not 
of  this  order,  that  probably  the  ancient  shrink  before  embattled  armies,  or  l)e- 
Persian  satraps,  or  the  omrahs  of  Hin-  leagured  walls,  or  judges  thirsting  for  her 
dostan,  have  much  more  truly  been  ope-  blood  —  a  marvellous  serenity  amidst 
ratively  present  to  the  describers  than  any-  wounds  and  sufferings — a  most  resolute 
thing  ancient  or  modern  amongst  the  will  on  all  points  that  were  connected  with 
realities  of  England.”f  It  is  five-and-twenty  her  mission — perfect  meekness  and  humil- 

years  ago,  now,  and  upwards,  since  Chris-  - 

■  - -  *  Noclea  Ambrosianct.  No.  LVII. 

♦  “  Wilhelm  Meister,”  book  iiL  ch.  ix.  +  “  The  Ouaniian."  No.  CXI. 

f  “The  Aristocracy  of  EaglaQd.”(fiJac&io<»<i,  1843.)  |  AUsou’s*  Life  of  Marlborough. 
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ity  on  all  that  were  not — a  clear  plain 
sense,  that  could  confound  the  casuistry 
of  sophists — an  ardent  loyalty,  snch  as  our 
own  Charles  I.  inspired — and  a  dutiful  de¬ 
votion,  on  all  points,  to  her  country  and 
to  (lo<i.  Of  espial  ability  is  the  narrative- 
essay  on  3Iary,  (.^ueen  of  Scots — the  most 
thorou"h  conviction  of  whose  guilt  can 
scarcely  steel  the  breast  against  comiias- 
sion  for  her  fate— on  the  Marquis  of  Alon- 
trose — loyal  in  days  when  loyalty  was  no 
mere  etfeet  of  reasoning,  but  an  impulse, 
:in  instinct,  a  natural  affection,  like  that 
which  binds  a  child  to  a  parent,  and  call¬ 
ing  as  little  for  any  previous  jiroofs  of  ex¬ 
alt  etl  merit — and  on  Frederick  the  Great, 
in  his  last  years,  a  study  to  be  jirofitably 
studietl  together  with  that  by  Macaulay, 
of  his  early  ones. 

Xo  name  is  more  intim.ately  connected 
with  the  ft>rt lines  of  the  Quarterly  Jieviexr 
than  that  of  John  Wiuson  C'rokkr.  If 
of  another  it  may  be  8.aid,  we  all  know 
th.at  line  Rom.an  hand,  ofliim  it  maybe 
said,  we  all  know  that  smart,  slashing  style. 

^Ir.  Croker’s  innumerable  articles  teem 
with  examples  of  what  is  most  microscopic 
in  captious  criticism.  Some  men,  it  has 
been  remarked  by  Archbishop  Whately, 
are  so  excessively  acute  at  detecting 
unperfections,  that  they  scarcely  notice  ex¬ 
cellences  :  in  looking  at  a  peacock’s  train, 
they  would  fix  on  every  spot  where  the 
feathers  were  worn  or  the  colors  faded, 
and  see  nothing  else.  Mr.  Croker  may 
see  something  else  in  the  peacock,  and 
with  both  eyes;  but  he  has  the  trick  of 
seeing,  with  half  an  eye,  every  s])ot  or  ble¬ 
mish  or  any  such  thing  in  the  plumage  in 
pUno.  The  exultation  with  which  he 
lights  on  a  slip  of  the  pen,  or  shows  up  a 
misprint,  or  turns  inside  out  a  distorted 
fact,  or  turns  upside  down  an  inverted  in- 
ferenct',  is  supreme.  He  might  thus  lar 
have  sat  for  tne  |x>rtrait  of  a  continental 
critic  of  whom  it  has  been  said  :  “  II  a  de 
I'iiivention  en  critique,  une  invention  tres- 
inquisitive  et  tres-destructive.  8’il  a  pu 
dire  un  non  bien  net  a  quelque  opinion 
vague  et  regue,  s’il  a  pu  deconcerter  une 
chronologie  ou  prendre  en  flagrant  delit 
de  fabrication,  &C.,  il  est  content.”  Or 
rather,  perhaps,  for  that  of  a  transatlantic 
one — unnamed,  indeed,  and  possibly  un¬ 
honored,  but  not  unsung ; 

“  A  terrible  fellow  to  meet  in  society, 

Not  tlie  toast  that  he  buttered  was  ever  so  dry 
at  tea ; 


There  he’d  sit  at  the  table  and  stir  in  his 
sugar, 

Crouching  close  for  a  spring,  all  tlie  while, 
like  a  cougar : 

Be  sure  of  your  facts,  of  your  measures  and 
weights. 

Of  your  time — he’s  as  fond  as  an  Arab  of 
dates ; — 

You’ll  be  telling,  perhaps,  in  your  comical 
way, 

Of  something  you’ve  seen  in  tlie  course  of  the 
day; 

And,  just  as  you’re  tapering  out  the  conclu¬ 
sion. 

You  venture  an  ill-fated  classic  allusion, — 

The  girls  have  all  got  their  laughs  ready,  when, 
whack ! 

The  cougar  comes  down  on  your  thunder¬ 
struck  back ; 

You  have  left  out  a  comma, — ^your  Greek’s  put 
in  joint. 

And  pointed,  at  cost  of  your  whole  story’s 
point” 

Sir  Thomas  Browne’^  refers  to  tjuotation 
mistakes,  inadvertency,  expedition,  and 
human  lapses,  as  making  not  only  moles 
but  warts  in  learned  authors,  who,  not» 
withstanding,  being  judged  by  the  capital 
matter,  admit  not  of  disparagement.  Sir 
Thomas  would  unwillingly  affirm  that  Ci¬ 
cero  was  but  slightly  versed  in  Homer,  be¬ 
cause  in  his  work,  De  Gloria^  he  ascribes 
those  verses  to  Ajax,  which  were  deliver¬ 
ed  by  Hector.  What  if  Plautus,  in  the 
account  of  Hercules,  asks  the  good  knight, 
mistaketh  nativity  for  conception  ?  Who 
would  h.ave  mean  thoughts  of  Apollonius 
Sidonius,  for  seemingly  mistaking  the  Ti¬ 
gris  for  Euphrates  ?  “  Though  I  have  no 

great  opinion  of  Machiavel’s  learning,  yet 
I  shall  not  presently  say  that  ho  was  but  a 
novice  in  Koman  history,  because  he  was 
mistaken  in  placing  Commodus  after  the 
Emjieror  Sevems.  Capital  truths  are  to 
be  narrowly  eyed  ;  collateral  lapses  and 
circumstantial  deliveries  not  to  l>e  too 
strictly  sifted.  And  if  the  substantial  sub¬ 
ject  be  well  forged  out,  .we  need  not  ex¬ 
amine  the  sparks  which  irregularly  fly 
from  it.”  But  so  think  not  critics  of  the 
captious  cla.s8,  who,  as  those  sparks  do  up¬ 
wards  fly,  bring  a  portentous  apparatus 
to  bear  upon  them,  turning  atomic  theory 
into  painful  practice. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  complains,  in 
his  “  Story  of  my  Life,”  of  people  who,  to 
his  knowledge,  read  his  jioems  through 
merely  for  the  purjiose  of  finding  faults  in 
them — noting  down,  for  instance,  how  of- 
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ten  he  used  the  expression  “  beautiful,”  or 
some  such  word.  One  reverend  censor 
of  this  tribe  he  mentions,  who  “  was  not 
jishamed,”  says  the  remonstrant  Dane,  “  in 
a  company  in  which  I  was  present,  to  go 
through  several  of  my  poems  in  this  way, 
so  that  a  little  girl,  only  six  years  old,  who 
heard  with  surprise  his  strictures  on  every¬ 
thing  in  its  turn,  took  up  the  book,  and, 
pointing  to  the  conjunction  ‘and,’  re¬ 
marked,  ‘  There  is  still  a  little  word,  sir, 
that  you  have  not  scolded  about.’  ”  Great 
is  the  pugnacity  of  him  who  pugnat  nugis 
(trrnatus. 

Mr.  Croker  is  commonly  reputed  to  be, 
par  ercdlence,  the  “  slashing  ”  critic.  Mac- 
Grawler,  in  Sir  Bulwer  L^^ton’s  romance, 
when  imparting  to  his  protege,  yomig 
Paul,  the  mysteries  of  the  critied  craft, 
thus  explains  the  meaning  of  that  term : 
“  To  slash  is,  speaking  grammatically,  to 
employ  the  accusative,  or  accusing  case ; 
you  must  cut  up  your  book  right  and  left, 
top  and  bottom,  root  and  branch,”  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  portraiture  of  Mr.  liigbg  gives 
full  prominence  to  that  gentleman’s  slash¬ 
ing  powers.  W e  are  introduced  to  him  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  “  Coningsby,”  in 
his  “  classical  retreat,”  where,  surrounded 
by  his  busts  and  books,  Mr.  Righy  wrote 
his  lampoons  and  articles ;  “  massacred 
a  she-liberal  (it  was  thought  tliat  no  one 
could  lash  a  woman  like  liigby),  cut  up  a 
rising  genius  whose  politics  were  tlifferent 
from  his  own,  or  scarified  some  unhappy 
wretch  who  had  brought  his  claims  before 
parliament,  proving,  by  garbled  extracts 
from  official  corespondence  that  no  one 
could  refer  to,  that  the  malcontent,  instead 
of  being  a  victim,  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 
defaulter.  Tadpole  and  Taper  would  back 
Rigby  for  a  ‘  slashing  reply  ’  against  the 
field.”  Elsewhere  in  the  same  pungent 
and  personal  fiction  these  “slashing  arti¬ 
cles”  are  characterized  as  things  M’hich, 
had  they  ap))eared  as  anonymous  pamph¬ 
lets,  would  have  obtained  the  contempt¬ 
uous  reception  which  m  an  intellectual 
view  no  compositions  more  surely  de¬ 
served  ;  but  wMspered  as  the  ])roductions 
of  one  behind  the  scenes,  and  appearing 
in  the  pages  of  a  party  Review,  they  were 
passed  oft  as  genuine  coin,  and  took  in 
great  numbers  of  the  lieges,  esj>ecially  in 
the  country.  They  were  written,  the 
caustic  novelist  goes  on  to  say,  in  a  style 
apparently  modelled  on  the  briefs  of  those 
shar])  attorneys  who  weary  advocates  with 
their  clever  commonplace;  teasing  with 


obvious  comment,  and  torturing  with  in¬ 
evitable  inference.  What  follows  in  the 
description  is  ludicrously,  maliciously,  mer¬ 
cilessly  like., — witness  any  one  number  of 
the  Quarterly.,  for  almost  any  given  term 
of  years';  “  The  afiectation  of  order  in  the 
statement  of  facts  had  all  the  lucid  method 
of  an  adroit  pettifogger.  Tliey  dealt 
much  in  extracts  from  newspapers,  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  Anumtl  Register.,  (>arallel 
passages  in  forgotten  speeches,  arrayed 
with  a  formidable  array  of  dates  rarely  ac¬ 
curate.  When  the  writer  w.as  of  oj)inion 
he  had  made  a  point,  you  may  be  sure  the 
hit  was  in  italics,  that  last  resource  of  the 
Forcible  Feebles.  He  handled  a  i)articu- 
lar  in  chronology  as  if  he  were  proving  an 
alibi  the  Criminal  Court.  The  censure 
was  coarse  without  being  strong,  and  vin¬ 
dictive  when  it  would  have  been  siircastic. 
Now  and  then  there  was  a  passage  which 
aimed  at  a  higher  tiight,  and  nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  unlike  genuine  feeling, 
or  more  oftensive  to  true  taste.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  the  most  ludicrous  characteristic 
of  these  factious  gallimaufreys  was  an  oc¬ 
casional  assumption  of  the  high  moral  and 
admonitory  tone,  which,  when  we  recur¬ 
red  to  the  general  s|>irit  of  the  discourse, 
and  were  apt  to  recal  the  character  of  its 
writer,  irresistibly  reminded  one  of  Mrs. 
Cole  and  her  ])rayer-book.”  Equally  like, 
and  not  the  less  amusing  because  not  so 
bitter  in  manner,  is  Mr.  Disraeli’s  later 
description  of  the  Right  Honorable  Nicho¬ 
las,  shut  up  in  his  villa,  and  concocting  a 
“very  slashing  article,”  which  was  to 
prove  that  the  penny  postage  must  be  the 
destruction  of  the  aristocracy:  a  grand 
subject  treated  in  Rigby's  highest  style — 
his  parallel  jiortraits  of  Rowland  Hill  the 
conqueror  of  Almarez  and  Rowland  Hill 
the  de\'iser  of  the  cheap  postage  being 
enormously  fine.  “  The  whole  article  was 
full  of  passages  in  italics,  little  words  in 
great  capitals,  and  almost  drew  tears.” 
But  after  all,  there  is  good  stuff  in  Mr. 
Croker’s  compositions,  with  every  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  b.ad  and  the  indifferent.  And 
as  it  will  take  something  more  than  a 
stinging  article,  a  very  “  slasher”  in  its 
w.ay,  by  Macaulay,  to  upset  the  credit  of 
Croker’s  Boswell,  so  will  it  take  .some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  Disraelitish  caricature, 
vraiseniblant  and  salient-pointed  as  that 
may  be,  to  extinguish  the  vitality  of  the 
(in  a  twofold  sense)  well-read  veterans’ 
contributions,  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibus- 
dam  aliiSy  to  the  Quarterly  Remew. 
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The  “  sight,”  par  excellence^  of  Paris,  is 
the  Louvre.  There  is  nothing  in  the  city 
that  can  in  any  way  compete  with  this  en¬ 
chanted  and  enchanting  palace.  With¬ 
in  and  without  it  is  full  of  wonders,  and 
the  admiration  it  inspires  increases  with 
every  succeeding  visit.  In  an  architectu¬ 
ral  point  of  view,  beautiful  as  is  the  build¬ 
ing,  it  may  elsewhere  find  rivals,  but  the 
treasures  of  painting  and  sculpture  with¬ 
in  its  walls  are  indeed  unparalleled.  The 
magnificent  collection  it  contains  of  the 
rarest  works  of  art  render  it  at  once  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  museum  in 
Europe.  To  leave  Paris  without  thorough¬ 
ly  examining  it,  would  be  like  going  to 
Rome  without  seeing  the  Coliseum,  and 
each  day  of  at  least  an  entire  week  ought 
to  be  entirely  devoted  to  its  inspection  in 
order  to  acquire  a  fair  estimate  of  its  con¬ 
tents. 

All  ray  life  I  had  longed  to  behold  this 
]>alacc,  connected  with  so  much  that  is  in¬ 
teresting  in  history  and  admirable  in  art. 
When  the  moment  arrived  for  this  long¬ 
ing  to  be  realized,  I  felt  quite  oppress^ 
and  overcome — I  was  too  happy — and  I 
only  wish  my  pen  could  impart  to  this 
cold  page  one  half  of  the  interest  its  walls 
inspired  me  with. 

Every  stone  is  associated  with  some  re¬ 
collection,  and  the  names  of  all  the  F rench  1 
monarchs  whose  characters  and  reigns 
claim  our  liveliest  interest  are  in  some 
way  connected  with  it.  It  was  begun  by 
Francis  I.,  who  has  left  so  many  noble 
monuments  of  his  love  of  the  arts ;  here 
he  held  his  brilliant  court,  and  welcomed 
and  entertained  those  celebrated  artists 
he  enticed  by  his  royal  bounty  from  Italy. 
Here  Leonardo  da  Vinci  came,  and  here 
Benvenuto  Cellini  executed  many  of  his 
matchless  sculptures.  But  the  palace  was 
not  completed  until  later,  being  continued 
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during  the  reigns  of  his  son  Henri  H.  and 
also  of  Charles  IX. 

Within  these  walls  did  that  incarnation 
of  cruelty  and  intrigue,  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis,  arrange  the  details  of  the  horrible 
butchery  which  had  been  resolved  on 
seven  years  before,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
interview  at  Bayorme,  between  herself  and 
that  kindred  spirit  of  wickedness  the  Duke 
of  Alba.  Here  the  beautiful  but  licentious 
Marguerite  de  Valois  indulged  her  vicious 
propensities,  and,  too  much  occupied  with 
her  various  lovers,  disdained  to  secure  the 
heart  of  her  noble  husband.  He,  too,  the 
gallant  Henri  Quatre,  whom  we  have  lately 
encoimtered  at  St.  Germain,  lived  and 
loved,  danced  and  intrigued  within  these 
same  walls,  which  on  the  fatal  night  of  the 
Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  so  nearly 
proved  his  grave. 

In  a  fit  of  fanatic  frenzy,  Catherine  de 
Medicis  devoted  to  a  sudden  and  horrible 
death  all  the  Reformers  in  the  kingdom. 
Even  the  Comte  de  Clermont,  reported  to 
be  her  lover,  was  not  spared.  Young, 
gay,  and  handsome,  professing  an  ardent 
attachment  to  herself,  he  was  also  sacri¬ 
ficed  and  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  secret  assassin. 
In  the  mind  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  (for 
such  a  woman  could  not  possess  a  heart) 
every  consideration  yielaed  to  the  joint 
influence  of  ambition  and'  fanaticism,  the 
indulgence  of  these  ferocious  passions  af¬ 
fording  her  the  same  gratification  which 
the  tender  and  softer  feelings  generally 
afford  to  a  woman.  When  Francis  I.,  in 
order  to  insure  for  his  sons  the  inheritance 
of  Florence,  and  to  obtain  the  aid  of  that 
republic  in  defending  his  claims  on  the 
Milanese  (that  object  of  his  unceasing  am- 
cition),  negotiated  the  marriage  of  his 
second  son,  afterwards  Henri  II.,  with 
this  Italian  basilisk,  he  little  foresaw  the 
misery  and  crime  he  entailed  on  his  dc- 
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scendants  by  this  alliance.  Catherine  was 
then  a  happy,  smiling  girl,  remarkable  for 
the  burning  black  eyes  and  clear  olive 
complexion  of  her  native  Italy. 

But  crimes  such  as  these  generally  re¬ 
ceive,  even  in  this  world,  a  punishment  so 
palpable  and  self-evident  tnat  none  can 
mistake  the  finger  of  the  Almighty.  The 
horrible  death  of  Charles  IX.  serves  as  an 
example  of  such  retribution.  The  blood 
oozed  forth  from  the  pores  of  his  skin,  and 
he  who  had  caused  such  a  deluge  of  blood 
to  flow,  actually  himself  bled  to  death  ! 
His  unaccountable  disease  baflled  all 
medical  skill.  Such  a  sight  had  never 
been  witnessed,  and  he  himself  felt  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  tb.at  his  sufferings  were  the 
consequence  of  a  Divine  judgment.  Hor¬ 
rible  visions  haunted  his  dying  couch ;  the 
bfoody  corpses  of  the  murdered  Protest¬ 
ants  seemed  to  pass  before  him  in  endless 
processions,  and,  haunted  by  images  of  hor¬ 
ror,  and  suffering  the  most  fearful  agonies, 
he  expired  while  comparatively  young. 

These  circumstances  are  matter  or  his¬ 
torical  notoriety.  But  retribution  did  not 
stop  here.  His  brother,  Henri  III.,  who 
succeeded  him,  also  took  a  share  in  lhat 
massacre,  and,  as  the  details  of  his  death 
are  less  known,  I  shall  here  recapitulate 
them  ;  for,  if  possible,  Divine  judgment  is 
more  palpably  evident  in  this  event  than 
in  the  other. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  the  wars  of  the 
League,  when  Henri  of  Navarre  and  the 
king  were  battling  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  kingdom,  that  the  latter  was  at  St. 
Cloud,  where  his  troops  lay  encamped. 
On  the  day  before  his  death,  Henri  HI. 
sat  in  the  long  gallery  of  that  palace  (now 
so  exquisitely  decorated),  playing  at  cards 
with  the  court.  Monsieur  D’O,  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  waiting,  had  been  joking  him  on  the 
subject  of  some  predictions,  and  chanced 
t:)  mention  that  an  astrologer  named  Os¬ 
man  had  arrived  that  night  at  St.  Cloud 
in  company  with  some  nobleman. 

By  our  Lady-mother !  let  us  have  him 
in  and  hear  what  he  can  say,”  exclaimed 
the  king.  “  I  will  question  him  myself.” 

Osman  was  sent  for  accordingly,  but, 
terrified  at  such  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
interview  with  the  king  himself,  scarcely 
knew  how  to  reply  to  the  gibes  addressed 
t>  him. 

Come,  come,”  said  the  king,  “  let  us 
l.^ar  what  you  can  do.  They  tell  me  you 
.•i:e  skilled  in  drawing  horoscojies.  Let 
me  have  a  specimen  of  your  power.” 


“  Sire,”  replied  Osman,  somewhat  re¬ 
covered  from  his  confusion,  “as  sure  as 
fate,  the  heavens  this  night  are  inauspi¬ 
cious.  There  are  signs  of  mourning 
among  the  stars  ;  lamentation  and  woe  are 
written  in  the  planets  ;  a  great  misfortune 
hangs  over  us.  Beware !” 

“  By  Heavens  !”  cried  the  king,  “  the 
fellow  is  glib  enough  unth  his  tongue. 
But  tell  us,  good  heathen,  are  the  stars 
in  mourning  for  a  king  or  for  an  empe¬ 
ror  ?” 

“  Sire,  they  mourn  over  the  approach¬ 
ing  extinction  of  the  League.” 

“  Heaven  preserve  us !”  said  the  king. 
“  But  tell  me,  now,  if  you  Aace  any  know¬ 
ledge,  what  do  the  celestial  j)ower8  think 
of  our  cursed  rebel  Henri  of  Navarre  ? 
Is  that  bold  Huguenot  in  favor  among  the 
stars  ?” 

Osman  did  not  at  once  reply,  but,  ad- 
van  cingto  the  window,  threw  open  the  sash, 
and  stood  silently  observing  the  heavens. 

“  Sire,”  replied  he,  “  I  see  one  star 
shining  brightly  in  the  firmament.” 

“  Where  ?”  said  the  king. 

“Just  over  the  camp  of  Meudon, 
where  Henri  of  Navarre  lies  this  night. 
But  look,  your  majesty,  what  is  this  other 
star  that,  blazing  tor  a  m^ient,  falls  and 
disappears  behind  the  palace  ?” 

“Far  la  mere-Dieu !”  said  the  king, 
reddening  either  with  terror  or  passion, 
“  I  have  had  enough  of  this  gibberish. 
Hark  ye  !  no  more  of  thy  ugly  |>ortcnts, 
or,  by  St.  Louis,  we  hold  you  warrant 
for  all  that  may  happen  to  our  person.” 

Osman,  pale  with  affright,  waited  not 
for  permission,  but  rapidly  withdrew. 

“  If  ever  I  heard  a  voice  hoarse  with 
blood,  it  is  his,”  muttered  the  astrologer. 
“  By  the  brightness  of  the  celestial  bodies  I 
there  M’ill  be  evil  this  night.  I  will  never 
more  draw  horoscope,  if  to-morrow’s  sun 
finds  Henri  de  Valois  alive.  There  i^ 
blood  on  him,  but  he  sees  it  not.  His  sta; 
has  fallen,  and  he  beheld  it,  but  he  under¬ 
stood  not  the  portent.” 

As  the  astrologer  passed  through  the 
vast  circular  hall  opening  from  the  gal¬ 
lery,  he  met  the  Comte  d’ Auvergne,  con¬ 
versing  with  a  Capuchin  monk  whose 
I  countenance  expressed  every  sinister  pas¬ 
sion.  A  crowd  of  gentlemen  had  assem¬ 
bled  round,  and  were  listening  to  the  con¬ 
versation. 

~  “  Good  father,”  said  M.  d’ Auvergne, 
“  you  cannot  really  at  this  hour  insist  on 
seeing  his  majesty.” 
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“  But,  indeed,  monscigneur,  I  do  insist 
on  seeing  his  majesty  without  a  moment’s 
delay,”  replied  the  monk. 

“  Cannot  the  letters  you  bear  be  de¬ 
livered  to-morrow,  tather?  for  the  king 
has  already  retired,  and  is  occupied  with 
his  devotions.” 

“  The  king  Is  alone,”  said  another  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  advanced  from  the  gallery. 
“  I  have  just  left  him ;  he  desires  not  to 
be  disturbed.” 

“  Good  God  !”  cried  the  monk,  clasping 
his  hands,  if  I  do  not  see  him  to-night  I 
shall  never  see  him.” 

“  And  why  not,  I  pray  ?”  said  the 
Comte  d’ Auvergne.  “  Come  and  snp 
with  my  people  to-night,  and  to-morrow, 
as  early  ;is  you  please,  I  will  take  you  to 
his  majesty.” 

“  I  wash  my  hands  of  all  the  evil  this 
delay  w’ill  cause,”  replied  the  monk.  “  On 
your  head  be  it,  raonseigneur.”  And  he 
quitted  the  hall  abruptly,  followed  by  the 
count. 

All  this  time  Osman  had  stood  watch¬ 
ing  the  scene.  He  had  not  lost  a  syllable 
of  the  conversation.  “  Did  I  not  say 
there  was  blood  ?”  said  he,  half  aloud ; 
“  and  is  not  the  vision  true  ?  The  blood 
of  the  king  is  on  that  monk ;  his  robes 
are  spotted  with  it.  In  his  hand  I  saw  a 
dagger ;  none  else  there  beheld  it,  but  I 
saw  it,  and  the  point  yet  streamed  with 
the  king’s  life-blood.  Oh  !  woe,  woe  1 
would  that  I  could  speak — would  that 
they  would  listen ;  for,  before  many 
hours,  horror  will  reign  within  these 
w’alls,  and  it  Ls  given  to  me  to  avert  it,  if 
they  w'ould  hear  me.” 

The  astrologer  slowly  followed  the 
steps  of  the  Comte  d’ Auvergne,  and  the 
sinister  monk  descended  after  them  into  a 
suite  of  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
|>alace.  The  monk  had  thrown  back  his 
cowl,  and  <lisplayed  a  face  yet  young,  but 
seamed  and  wrinkled  wi^  deep  Imes ; 
his  eyes  were  dull  and  heavy ;  tiia  tliin 
h.*iir  scarcely  shaded  his  projecting  fore¬ 
head.  He  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment,  silent,  sullen,  and  preoccupied. 

“  What  is  your  name  ?”  said  the  comte, 
sternly,  turning  towards  him. 

“  Jacques  Clement,  a  Jacobin,”  was  the 
short  reply. 

“  You  say  you  are  the  bearer  of  letters 
to  the  king  ?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  he ;  “  from  M.  de  Bri- 
f»nne  and  the  President,  now  both  prison¬ 
ers  in  the  Bastille.” 


“  Show  me  the  president’s  letter ;  his 
writing  is  as  familiar  to  me  as  my  own. 
If  you  are  a  spy  you  will  meet  with  no 
mercy  here.”  The  priest  drew  forth  a 
parcel  of  unsealed  letters,  w'hich  the 
count  read  and  examined.  “  It  is  well,” 
said  he ;  “  these  are,  indeed,  proofs  that 
you  are  a  messenger  from  the  king’s 
friends.  But  how  did  you,  the  bearer  of 
such  dangerous  credentials,  contrive  to 
pass  the  gates  of  Paris  ?” 

“  My  habit  protected  me,”  said  the 
monk,  devoutly  crossing  himself,  “  and 
our  blessed  Lady  gave  me  courage  and 
address  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  these 
Philistines.” 

“  You  say  that  you  will  answer,  then, 
with  your  head,  that  two  gates  of  Paris 
will  open  to  the  king  if  he  advances  ?” 

“  I  swear  before  God  that  this  is  the 
truth,”  replied  the  monk,  again  crossing 
himself ;  “  and  my  God  is  not  that  false 
Deity  worshipped  by  the  Huguenot  dogs 
under  him  of  Navarre,  but  the  true  God 
of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  Let  the 
king  trust  to  his  loyal  Catholic  subjects, 
and  beware  of  the  heretics  that  are 
amongst  his  troops.”  And  the  monk 
scowled  around.  Ilis  eyes  met  those  of 
Osman,  the  astrologer,  which  were  fixed 
on  him  with  the  intensity  of  a  cat  ready 
to  spring.  Jacques  Clement  trembled ; 
for  an  instant  his  boldness  forsook  him, 
and  he  turned  pale. 

“Well,  father,”  said  D’ Auvergne, 
laughing,  “  you  are  true  to  your  trade — 
a  steady  Catholic — cela  se  cotnprend — 
you  can  smell  a  heretic  a  mile  o£^  I’ll  be 
sworn.” 

The  monk  made  no  reply,  and  turned 
to  a  table  on  which  supper  was  spread, 
and,  sitting  down,  began  to  eat.  The 
Comte  d’ Auvergne  turned  to  M.  de  la 
Guesle,  a  gentleman  of  the  court,  who 
was  also  present.  “  I  do  not  know  why,” 
said  he,  “  but  I  have  a  strange  suspicion 
of  that  priest ;  his  dark,  sinister  look  and 
surly  answers  alarm  me.” 

“  If  monseigneur  will  listen  to  me,” 
said  Osman,  who  had  advanced  from  the 
bottom  of  the  room,  “you  will  not  admit 
him  within  a  hundr^  miles  of  his  majes¬ 
ty  ;  the  stars,  count,  are — ” 

“  Confound  the  stars  I”  interrupted  M. 
de  Guesle ;  “  do  you  take  us  for  a  parcel 
of  fools  ?  Go  prate  elsewhere.” 

The  whole  party  now  joined  the  monk 
at  the  supper-table,  and  were  served  by 
an  old  valet,  who,  after  pouring  out  the 
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wine  all  round,  placed  himself  behind 
the  chair  of  his  master  the  count.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  on  Jacques  Clement,  who 
had  drawn  forth  from  the  folds  of  his  gar¬ 
ments  a  large  dagger,  with  which  he  cut 
up  his  meat. 

“  May  it  please  monseigneur,”  stud  the 
valet  to  the  count,  “  but  the  reverend  fa¬ 
ther  knows  how  to  travel  in  these  stormy 
times ;  ho  has  not  forgotten  to  bring  a 
goodly  dagger  with  him,  though  perhaps 
the  breviary,  being  less  useful,  is  forgot¬ 
ten.” 

“  Not  so,  brother,”  replied  the  monk, 
drawing  out  a  missal  from  his  bosom.  “I 
never  travel  without  the  one  and  the 
other — defences  for  the  body  and  the  soul 
— whichever  may  most  need  it.” 

But  the  garrulous  old  servant,  once  set 
talking,  was  not  so  easily  silenced,  and 
began  a  long  account  of  how  the  priest, 
on  arriving,  had  entertained  him  and  his 
fellows  in  the  court-yard  with  a  history  of 
the  death  of  Holofemes,  the  tyrant,  by 
the  hands  of  the  blessed  Judith. 

“  A  bloody  tale,  forsooth,”  said  M.  de 
Guesle,  eyeing  the  monk. 

“  Ay,  blood,  blood !”  whispered  Osman. 
“  See  you  not,”  said  he,  half  aloud  to  the 
comte,  “this  monk  is  a  mad  fiinatic; 
admit  him  to  no  parley  with  the  king :  he 
is  mad,  monseigneur.” 

“  Oh  1”  replied  the  count,  “  I  will  watch 
— I  will  answer  that  no  evil  comes  of  the 
interview.” 

Soon  after,  supper  being  ended,  the  par¬ 
ty  separated.  The  monk  was  conducted 
to  a  bed,  and  Osman,  heaving  man^ 
heavy  sighs,  retired  to  the  room  appropri¬ 
ated  to  him,  where  he  consulted  the  stars, 
until  the  dawn  of  day  at  once  obliterated 
them,  and  ended  his  labor.  In  the 
morning  Jacques  Clement,  with  his  head 
enveloped  in  his  cowl,  was  conducted  to 
the  presence  of  the  king  by  the  Comte 
d’ Auvergne.  He  had  not  been  in  the 
room  five  minutes  before  a  piercing  cry 
was  heard.  The  door  was  flung  open. 
Guards,  gentlemen,  and  pages  rushed  into 
the  apartment,  where  lay  Henri  HI., 
bathed  in  blood  proceeding  from  a  deep 
wound  in  his  stomach.  At  the  sound  of 
the  confusion  Osman  appeared.  “  What !” 
said  he,  “  is  the  king  dead  ?” 

“  Not  quite,’’  was  the  reply. 

“Who  did  it?” 

•  “  Jacques  Clement,  the  Jacobin.” 

“  Sainte  Marie !”  exclaimed  the  astrolo¬ 
ger,  “  why  did  you  not  listen  ?  this  would 


never  then  have  happened.  Did  I  not 
say  there  w'as  blood  on  the  monk  ?  Did 
I  not  say  that  the  star  of  the  king  had  fal¬ 
len?  Oh,  woe,  woe!  If  you  had  but  lis¬ 
tened  !” 

At  this  moment  M.  D’O  and  the  Compt 
d’ Auvergne  rushed  out  of  the  king’s 
room. 

“  Why  did  you,”  exclaimed  the  former, 
“kill  the  assassin?  We  might  have  dis¬ 
covered  his  accomplices.” 

“I  did  not  kill  him,”  said  the  count. 
“  The  king  was  seated  when  he  entered, 
and,  taking  the  W'retch’s  papers  in  his 
hands,  was  busy  reading  them.  hi.  Cler¬ 
mont  and  1  w'ere  present,  but  had  re¬ 
tired  a  little  to  leave  his  majesty  more  at 
liberty.  As  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
was  addressing  the  monk,  the  traitor  drew 
a  dagger  and  plunged  it  into  his  stomach. 
The  king  cried  out  ‘  Murder !’  and,  draw¬ 
ing  forth  the  dagger  from  the  wound, 
gave  two  or  three  cuts  at  the  assassin,  and 
then  fell.  We  rushed  to  his  aid  and 
smote  the  fellow,  who  was  unarmed,  right 
and  left.  At  the  noise  the  doors  burst 
open,  and  the  gentlemen  and  {)age8  in 
their  rage  finished  him  with  a  hundred 
blows.  Seeing  that  he  w'as  dead,  I  order¬ 
ed  him  to  be  stripped  and  thrown  out  of 
the  window,  to  be  recognized  if  possible.” 

“  What  does  it  matter  w’ho  recognizes 
him  ?”  replied  M.  D’O.  “  Have  the  pa¬ 
pers  that  he  showed  the  king  disappeared 
also  ?” 

But  at  this  moment  a  physician  came 
up,  and  desired  that  all  should  retire,  as 
the  king’s  wound  w'as  about  to  be  exam¬ 
ined.  The  dagger  was  discovered  to 
have  been  poisoned,  and  Henri,  after 
great  anguish,  expired  in  a  few  hours. 
The  body  of  Jacques  Clement,  having 
first  been  drawn  by  four  horses  through 
the  streets  of  St.  Cloud,  was  burned  by  the 
common  hangman.  But  the  most  remark¬ 
able  circumstance  of  the  death  of  this  son 
of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  what  had  es¬ 
caped  the  observation  of  Osman,  the  as¬ 
trologer,  was,  that  he  expired  in  the  same 
months  on  the  same  day^  and  at  the  same 
hour  that  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mexo  concluded  I 

These  recollections  quite  bewildered 
me  as  I  traversed  the  inner  court  of  the 
Louvre,  taking  me  back  vividly  into  the 
days  of  the  past.  The  silence  and  quiet 
around  —  as  this  court  is  only  crossed 
by  foot-passengers  —  favored  reflection. 
I  could  have  mused  for  hours,  and  studied 
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every  line  of  the  beautiful  carvings,  the 
festoons,  and  statues  that  adorn  the  walls 
of  this  court,  for  the  building  is  a  fitting 
shrine  for  royal  chronicles.  The  fa<,-ade8 
of  the  interior  are  of  matchless  beautv, 
and  ornamented  with  a  taste  and  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  architectural  device  that  we,  de¬ 
generate  modems,  would  find  vastly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imitate  in  our  boasted  century. 
But  the  most  perfect  part  of  the  edifice  is, 
perhaps,  that  called  the  Colonnade  of  the 
Louvre,  facing  the  church  of  St.  Germain- 
I’Auxerrois,  added  to  the  building  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  by  Perrault,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
grand  or  majestic.  The  immense  length 
of  the  fat^ade  fronting  the  river,  which 
forms  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of 
those  quays  I  so  much  admire,  is  also  most 
admirable,  and  gives  the  best  idea  of  the 
enormous  size  of  the  palace.  Among  the 
ornaments  are  easily  to  be  traced  the  dif¬ 
ferent  initials  of  the  monarchs  who  succes¬ 
sively  continued  the  building.  The  11.  of 
Henri  II.,  the  husband  of  the  Medici,  is 
lovingly  entwined  with  a  D,  in  compliment 
to  Diane  de  Poitiers,  his  nustress,  who, 
although  fully  twenty  years  his  senior, 
was  loved  by  him  with  unsw'erving  con¬ 
stancy — a  compliment  calculated  to  infu¬ 
riate  his  young  and  imperious  queen  in  the 
highest  degree.  Not  to  be  behindhand 
in  gallantry,  Henri  Quatre  unites  his  H 
to  a  G,  in  honor  of  the  fair  mistress  of  his 
heart,  Gabrielle  d’Estrecs.  But  Louis 
XIV.,  who  completed  that  portion  of  the 
gallery  which  joins  the  Tuileries,  though 
no  less  gallant  than  his  ancestors,  w'as  too 

firoud  and  too  selfish  to  allow  any  other 
etter  to  figure  by  the  side  of  his  initial, 
and  the  single  letter  L  distinguishes  his 
portion  of  this  magnificent  building,  which 
each  succeeding  monarch  vied  with  his 
predecessors  in  delighting  to  adorn. 

I  stopped  at  the  palace  of  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  an  edifice  as  interesting  from  its 
architectural  and  historical  associations  as 
from  the  valuable  collection  of  pictures  it 
contains.  Like  the  Louvre,  the  building 
forms  four  sides  of  a  square,  but  the  pro¬ 
portions  are  considerably  smaller.  This 
was  the  favorite  residence  of  Marie  de 
Medicis,  second  wife  of  Henri  Quatre, 
whom  he  married  after  his  divorce  from 
the  profligate  Marguerite  de  Valois.  She 
was  declared  regent  during  the  minority 
of  her  son  Louis  XIII.,  and  her  actions  are 
immortalized  by  the  series  of  splendid 
paintings,  by  Rubens,  placed  in  the  gallery 
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of  the  Louvre.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
triumphal  scenes  represented  in  these  pic¬ 
tures  are  little  carried  out  by  historical 
truth.  Narrow-minded,  impetuous,  and 
ambitions,  Marie  de  Medicis  was  at  once 
feeble  and  imperious  in  her  conduct ;  ob¬ 
stinate  and  indiscreet,  she  allowed  herself 
to  be  governed  hj  favorites  who  usurped 
her  power,  and  m  their  turn  governed 
France.  Tbe  violence  of  her  temper  had 
early  alienated  the  affection  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  her  domineering  nature  estrang¬ 
ed  her  from  her  son,  who  was  naturally 
incined  to  be  both  attached  and  dutiful. 

Richelieu,  whose  career  was  then  just 
commencing,  was  grieved  to  find  that  the 
queen-mother  remained  deaf  to  his  ad¬ 
vice  and  representations ;  and  he  was  at 
last  driven,  by  her  foolish  and  and  un¬ 
reasonable  ambition,  to  become  the  enemy 
of  the  woman  who  had  placed  him  in  the 
situation  he  held.  He  tried  every  art, 
every  persuasion,  to  avoid  a  rupture ;  he 
threw  himself  on  his  knees,  he  even  wept, 
he  supplicated ;  but  the  queen  was  inflexi¬ 
ble,  and  remained  obstinately  fixed  in  her 
own  prejudices.  Louis  XIII.,  of  a  feeble, 
passive  character,  delighted  to  repose  all 
the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  royalty  in 
the  hands  of  a  minister  capable  of  ruling  a 
great  nation,  and  viewed  these  constant 
disputes  and  quarrels  with  the  utmost 
annoyance.  But,  instead  of  acting  with 
the  determination  worthy  of  a  monarch, 
or  the  filial  respect  of  a  son,  and  desiring 
his  mother  to  abstain  from  all  interference 
in  affiiirs  of  state,  he  only  entreated  w'here 
he  ought  to  have  commanded.  Not  pos¬ 
sessing  courage  to  act  with  the  slightest 
resolution,  he  basely  determined  to  sacri¬ 
fice  his  mother  rather  than  undergo  the 
annoyance  of  a  personal  encounter  with 
her  imperious  temper ;  and  although  he 
was  aw'are  that  the  measure  he  contem¬ 
plated  would  raise  her  fury  to  the  utmost, 
he  was  at  least  assured*  that  he  should 
avoid  being  exposed  to  her  violent  re¬ 
proaches.  Her  exile  was  determined  on, 
and  while  the  fatal  letter  announcing  the 
intelligence  was  carried  to  Marie  de  Medi¬ 
cis,  the  king  escaped  like  a  terrified  school¬ 
boy,  and  hid  himself  in  one  of  his  palaces 
in  the  country.  Several  residences  were 
offered  to  the  queen  to  select  as  her 
future  abode,  provided  she  consented  to 
leave  Paris  quietly. 

Upon  learning  her  fate,  she  was  in  des¬ 
pair.  She  could  not  have  imagined  her 
own  son  would  thus  treacherously  have 
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betrayed  her ;  rage,  sorrow,  and  remorse 
alternately  took  possession  of  her  breast ; 
Anne  of  Austria,  the  beautiful  though 
already  neglected  young  wife  of  Louis, 
endeavored  to  comfort  and  console  her. 
She  also  used  all  her  powers  to  soften 
her  husband's  resolution,  and  induce 
him  to  pardon  his  mother,  and  withdraw 
the  sentence  of  exile  ;  but  he  was  inexor¬ 
able,  and  only  answered  her  entreaties 
with  a  cold  refusal.  Doubtless  he  was 
instigated  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  this 
unnatural  conduct,  as  his  weak  nature 
would  never  have  formed  and  adhered  to 
so  desperate  a  measure  unaided  and  unsup¬ 
ported.  But  the  same  agency  that  after¬ 
wards  robbed  him  of  his  beloved  friend 
the  Marquis  de  Cinq-Mars,  and  induced 
him  to  sign  the  warrant  for  his  barbarous 
execution,  was  now  at  work  to  irritate  and 
exasperate  his  mind  agtdnst  his  mother. 
Richelieu  represented  to  Louis  that  she 
was  hated  by  the  public,  that  her  fate 
would  excite  neither  sorrow  nor  pity,  and 
that  her  absence  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

Marie  de  Medicis  selected  Compiegne 
as  her  retreat,  but  soon  left  the  kingdom 
altogether,  and  not  many  years  after  died 
at  Frankfort  in  great  poverty,  having  long 
suffered  severely  from  actual  want ;  so  en¬ 
tirely  was  this  unhappy  princess,  once  a 
powerful  queen,  forgotten  by  her  cruel  son 
and  his  more  cruel  minister.  Her  apart¬ 
ments  are  shown  in  the  Luxembourg,  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  usual  allowance  of  paint¬ 
ing  and  gilding,  which  would  become  ab¬ 
solutely  wearisome  to  behold  did  not  every 
scene  awaken  a  fresh  succession  of  recol¬ 
lections,  characters,  and  events,  that  pass 
before  one  with  the  rapidity  of  images  in 
a  kaleidoscope. 

The  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  after¬ 
wards  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  second  son  of  Marie 
de  Medicis,  and  came  into  the  possession 
of  his  daughter.  Mademoiselle.  It  was 
the  town  residence  of  that  strange  creature, 
so  oddly  compounded  of  pride  and  ser¬ 
vility,  who  in  her  youth  engaged  with 
such  ardor  in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  that 
she  ventured  to  defend  the  Bastille,  and 
actually  point  the  guns  of  that  fortress 
against  the  troops  of  her  cousin  and  king, 
Louis  XIV.  She  passed  the  earlier  part 
of  her  life  in  single  blessedness,  refusing 
repeated  overtures  of  marriage  from  al¬ 
most  every  unmarried  sovereign  in  Europe, 
including  her  cousin,  our  own  Cliarles  ll., 
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who,  in  the  poverty  of  his  early  days  of 
exile,  was  most  desirous  to  possess  the 
enormous  wealth  of  this  eccentric  princess, 
the  richest  heiress  in  the  world. 

But  no  age  is  secure  from  the  assaults 
of  folly,  and  Mademoiselle  had  long  ce.ased 
to  be  young  when  she  conceived  that  in¬ 
sane  passion  for  the  handsome  Due  de 
Lauzun  which  afterwards  caused  the 
misery  of  her  whole  existence.  Poor 
thing  1  she  was  very  ili-used  in  the  M’hole 
affair,  it  must  be  allowed ;  but  there  was 
something  so  inexpressibly  ridiculous  in 
a  lady  of  her  mature  age  and  extravagant 
pride  giving  way  to  a  passion,  vehement 
and  ardent  as  the  first  love  of  a  girl  of 
seventeen,  that  she  really  can  not  expect 
the  commiseration  her  genuine  distress 
deserves. 

The  king,  informed  of  her  attachment 
to  Lauzun,  Ws  own  particular  friend  and 
favorite,  gave  his  formal  consent  to  the 
marriage.  The  delight  of  Mademoiselle 
knew  no  bounds,  and  was  exhibited  in  the 
most  fantastic  and  ecstatic  expressions. 
Evil  influences  were,  however,  at  work, 
and  this  happiness  was  as  short-lived  as  it 
was  impetuous.  Madame  de  Montespan, 
the  reigning  sultana,  was  highly  indignant 
and  offended  on  being  informetl  that  the 
king  had  consented  to  this  marriage.  She 
had  already  appropriated  the  rich  jmsses- 
sions  of  Mademoiselle,  whom  every  one 
had  considered  as  an  old  maid,  in  favor 
of  her  eldest  son  by  the  king,  the  ambi¬ 
tious  Due  du  Maine,  whom  we  have  seen 
at  Marly  claiming  the  honors  of  the  man¬ 
tle  with  such  assurance.  He  was  now  a 
child,  and  was  exhorted  by  his  mother  to 
make  his  court  to  Mademoiselle  with  ail 
possible  assiduity. 

No  sooner  had  La  Montespan  been  in¬ 
formed  of  the  approaching  marriage,  than 
she  rested  neither  day  nor  night  until  she 
had  extorted  from  the  king  a  promise  that 
he  would  withdraw  his  consent.  This  was 
an  awkward  proceeding,  but  she  was  im¬ 
perative,  the  king  was  weak,  and  it  ended 
by  Mademoiselle  being  officially  informed 
that  his  majesty,  having  reconsidered  the 
matter,  could  no  longer  sanction  the  pro¬ 
posed  ^lianoe.  But  Madame  de  Montes¬ 
pan  did  more.  She  had  her  own  suspicions 
as  to  what  had  already  occurred,  and  by 
means  of  spies,  of  the  police,  of  bribes,  and 
of  a  thousand  other  devices  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  an  all-powerful  fiivorite,  she  actu¬ 
ally  ended  by  discovering  that  Mademoi¬ 
selle  and  Lauzun  were  already  secretly 
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married,  and  had  only  been  cndcaToring  j 
to  obtain  the  king’s  consent  for  the  public  1 
recognition  and  announcement  of  their 
union !  Here  was  a  fatal  discovery !  The  ' 
rage  of  the  king  knew  no  bounds.  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  and  Lauzun  had  dared  to  dis¬ 
obey  him,  to  transgress  that  holiest  of 
laws  in  his  opinion — his  trill,  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  favorite  was  at  once  handed  off 
to  the  Bastille,  while  poor  Mademoiselle 
was  left  to  tear  her  grizzly  locks,  and  rend 
her  garments  in  all  the  despair  of  disap- 
l)ointed  and  outraged  love.  No  woras 
could  express  her  despair,  and  fearful  of 
further  aggravating  the  king  by  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  her  sorrow,  she  retired  to  her  cha¬ 
teau  of  Eu,  there  to  weep  unrestrained 
and  in  solitude  the  loss  of  Lauzun. 

But  the  king,  who  as  I  have  before 
mentioned  could  not  tolerate  the  absence 
of  any  of  the  princes  or  princesses — stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  that  heaven  where 
he  blazed  forth  as  the  centre  of  light  and 
life — soon  remarked  her  absence,  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  her  return;  so  poor  ^lademoiselle 
was  fiiin  to  dry  her  eyes  and  return  with 
all  convenient  speed  to  make  one  of  the 
circle  at  Marly  and  at  Versailles. 

Still  she  contrived  from  time  to  time  to 
escape  from  court,  and  to  feast  over  the 
recollection  of  her  beloved  Lauztm,  and 
devour  in  secret  the  letters  he  contrived 
to  address  to  her.  One  day  she  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  late  the  widow 
Scarron,  now  governess  of  the  bastards  of 
France,  and  the  bosom  friend  of  their 
mother,  Madame  de  Montespan,  whom 
she  was  already  scheming  to  supplant  in 
the  heart  of  the  king.  A  wily  widow  she, 
who  could  as  humbly  crawl  and  lick  the 
dust  M'hen  it  suited .  her  purpose  as  she 
could  afterwards  tyrannize  with  imperious 
and  haughty  sway  when,  that  puqxise 
once  attained,  she  felt  herself  securely 
planted  on  the  eminence  from  which  she 
lia<l  precipitated  her  rival. 

3Iadame  de  Maintenon  approached  la 
grande  ^lademoiselle,  wreathed  in  smiles 
.and  overflowing  with  all  sweetness.  After 
the  most  tender  inquiries  as  to  her  health 
and  spirits,  and  thousands  of  hopes,  and 
fears,  and  anxieties  concerning  the  dear 
princess,  she  at  length  became  silent,  and 
sat  looking  full  of  importance  and  mystery. 
Mademoiselle,  unable  to  divine  the  cause  of  I 
lier  sudden  appearance,  with  her  thoughts  | 
ever  running  on  Lauzun  imagined  the 
widow  had  come  from  the  king  to  grant  i 


her  some  favor  connected  with  him — per¬ 
haps  his  liberty.  Her  heart  bounded, 
and  she  became  so  agitated  she  could  not 
speak  for  some  moments.  At  length  she 
found  voice  to  greet  her  visitor  with  the 
warmest  expressions  of  welcome,  and  beg¬ 
ged  to  be  informed  to  what  happy  chance 
she  was  indebted  for  the  honor  of  her  com¬ 
pany. 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  been 
watching  her  under  her  eyelids,  somewhat 
after  the  same  fashion  that  a  cat  contem¬ 
plates  an  unfortunate  mouse,  now  inform¬ 
ed  her  that  she  came  from  the  king — she 
came  officially — to  spe.ak  to  her  of  one 
who  she  believed  was  dear  to  her. 

Mademoiselle  started,  colored,  clasped 
her  hands,  and  trembled  all  over.  She 
begged  her  to  proceed. 

“Tell  me,”  cried  she,  “does  the  king, 
indeed,  contemplate  his  liberation  after  so 
manv  weary,  weary  years  passed  in  that 
cruel  prison  V' 

“Well,”  replied  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
“his  majesty  did  think  of  it.  lie  had 
much  considered  the  subject,  and  also  the 
affliction  his  absence  caused  Mademoiselle  ; 
but  there  were  considerations — there  were 
difficulties  that  at  present  rendered  his 
m.Tjesty’s  gracious  wishes  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  put  into  execution.” 

Mademoiselle  entreated  to  be  informed 
what  these  difficulties  might  be.  “  Were 
they  insuperable  ?”  And^e  turned  deadly 
pale. 

“  Why,”  continued  the  wily  governess, 
“  the  fact  was,  his  majesty  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  the  principality  of  Dombes,  or  the 
ch&teau  and  estates  of  Eu,  going  out  of 
the  royal  line  and  descending  to  a  family 
of  comparatively  undistinguished  birth. 
This  was  the  difficulty  that  at  present 
prevented  the  execution  of  his  majesty’s 
wishes.” 

Mademoiselle  at  once  hastened  to  urge 
the  king’s  former  consent;  and  bitterly  ex¬ 
pressed  her  indignation  at  the  cruel  man¬ 
ner  in  w'hich  he  had  deceived  her  by  with¬ 
drawing  his  plighted  word. 

This  was  dangerous  ground,  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon  hastened  to  change  the  sub¬ 
ject.  She  had  really,  she  said,  nothing  to 
do  with  what  his  majesty,  who  was  always 
actuated  by  some  excellent  motive,  had 
seen  fit  to  do.  Doubtless  his  majesty  was 
prompted  by  the  best  reasons,  and  it 
would  be  highly  unbecoming  in  her  to 
canvass  his  motives,  or  discuss  the  conduct 
of  so  exalted  a  lady  as  Mademoiselle.  All 
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she  had  to  do  was  simply  and  plainly  to  ments,  in  fact,  that  are  sometimes  observed 
fulfil  her  mission,  and  inform  Mademoiselle  in  children  and  are  quite  unaccountable, 
of  what  the  king  had  said  that  very  mom-  To  favor  tliis  idea,  the  worthy  pupil  of 
ing,  and  desired  her  to  report,  llis  ma-  Madame  de  IMaintenon  was  educated  in  a 
jesty  had  observed  that  it  seemed  strange  system  of  deceit.  Every  morning  he  ad- 
such  vast  possessions  should  pass  away  dressed  a  little  hiUet-bovix  to  Mademoiselle, 
from  the  royal  family  into  the  hands  of  a  represented  as  the  genuine  effusion  of  a 
man  of  inferior  rank,  while  those  so  near  young  and  innocent  heart  overflowing  with 
and  dear  to  his  majesty  were  at  that  time  love  and  affection  towards  her,  the  same 
absolutely  without  any  provision  for  sup-  biUet-houx  having  been  indited  by  his  go- 
porting  the  high  position  in  which  their  verness  in  the  evening,  and  copied  by  him- 
near  connection  to  himself  placed  them ;  self,  ready  to  meet  the  eye  of  Mademoi- 

that  the  Due  du  Maine -  selle.  Bouquets,  presents,  kisses,  and 

“  What !”  exclaimed  Mademoiselle,  “  is  caresses  were  lavished  in  the  same  manner, 
it,  then,  only  by  enriching  the  Due  du  and  the  child  played  his  part  so  well  that 
Maine  that  Lauzun  can  regain  his  liberty  ?  Mademoiselle  was  simple  enough  aetuall\ 
This  is,  indeed,  hard  and  most  unjust.”  to  believe  at  last  in  this  simulated  attach 
Madame  de  M.ainteuon  again  observed  ment.  Madame  de  Montespan  failed  not, 
she  merely  acted  as  a  reporter  in  repeat-  also,  to  pay  the  utmost  court  toMademoi- 
ing  the  sentiments  of  his  majesty.  She  selle,  and  represented  to  her  how  earnestl  v 
entreated  Mademoiselle  to  pardon  any  in-  she  used  her  influence  in  order  to  induce 
discretion  she  might  have  committed,  but  the  king  to  liberate  the  duke.  After  these 
knowing  the  lively  interest  she  took  in  the  various  manoeuvres  had  been  continued  for 
prisoner,  and  seeing  a  means  of  accommo-  some  time,  and  the  two  intrigantes  deemed 
dating  a  difficult  smair,  she  had  ventured  that  the  mind  of  Mademoiselle  was  sufli- 
to  endeavor  to  act  as  a  mediator.  She  ciently  prepared  to  receive  the  graml 
must  now  beg  to  bid  the  princesa  adieu,  attack,  Madame  de  Maintenon  again  set 
and  return  to  those  numerous  duties  forth  to  pay  her  another  visit, 
and  avocations  at  Versailles  she  had  al-  This  time  she  at  once  announced  that 
ready  quitted  too  long.  She  withdrew,  the  king  liad  determined  to  liberate  Lau- 
leaving  the  princess  to  her  reflections.  zun.  Mademoiselle,  in  transports  of  joy 
Poor  Mademoiselle !  her  fate  was  now  at  the  intelligence,  so  far  forgot  her  dig- 
quite  clear.  In  order  to  secure  the  libe-  nity  as  to  embrace  the  cunning  but  hand- 
ration  of  Lauzun,  she  was  to  be  impover-  some  messenger,  loading  her  with  thanks, 
ished  to  enrich  the  Due  du  Maine !  The  and  question.s,  and  gratitude, 
favorite  and  her  wily  friend  had  laid  their  After  this  first  ebullition  had  a  little 
heads  together,  and  this  resolution  was  subsided,  and  conversation  could  be  re- 
the  result  of  their  machinations,  which  sumed,  Madame  de  IVIaintenon  gravely 
Louis  had  the  meanness  to  countenance  in  ,  begged  Mademoiselle  not  to  thank  her. 
order  to  secure  a  splendid  inheritance  for  She  was,  she  said,  no  party  to  the  affair: 
his  son.  They  were  all  well  aware  of  the  she  again  merely  acted  as  a  messenger, 
violent  attachment  that  still  existed  in  the  But,  she  added,  there  was  one  person 
bosom  of  the  antiquated  princess  towards  who  did  deserve  her  thanks;  “for,”  said 
the  handsome  Lauzun,  and  determined  to  she,  “  nothing  can  have  exceeded  the  ear- 
turn  it  to  their  own  advantage.  This  neatness  with  which  he  has  forwarded  your 
meanest  and  vilest  of  court  intrigues  was  royal  highness’s  petition.  Nay,  he  has  not 
thus  formed,  matured,  and  carried  into  feared  to  encounter  the  king’s  anger,  so 
execution  by  the  present  and  future  constant,  so  energetic  have  been  his 
favorites,  the  latter  of  whom,  the  hypocri-  entreaties.  It  is  to  him  your  thanks  are 
tical  De  Maintenon,  was  selected  as  the  due.” 

mouthpiece  in  this  disgusting  transaction,  “  Who  can  have  been  this  friend — this 
where  le  Grand  Monarque  appears  in  a  benefactor?”  cried  the  princess.  “Tell 
most  unworthy  light.  me,  I  implore  you,  his  name,  that  I  may 

Forthwith,  every  device  was  used  these  in  my  turn  load  him  with  my  gratitude 
cunning  heads  could  devise  to  force  Ma-  and  thanks.” 

demoiselle  into  compliance.  The  little  “  I  can  quite  understand  and  enter  into 
Due  du  Maine  was  represented  as  being  your  feelings,”  returned  Madame  de  Main- 
fonder  of  her  than  of  any  other  creature  tenon.  “  It  is  indeed  delightful  to  hear 
breathing — one  of  those  singular  attach-  your  gracious  acknowledgments  of  the 
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service  rendered  to  yon  by  the  person 
who  is  liappy  enough  to  have  served  you. 
Your  wish  to  be  informed  of  this  luiknown 
benefactor  is  most  natural ;  but  to  ^(ratify 
you,  I  must  break  a  promise — a  most  so¬ 
lemn  promise — I  matle,  tiever  to  reveal  his 
name.  He  did  not  desire  to  be  known : 
he  wished  to  serve  you  in  secret.” 

“  Don’t  talk  to  me  of  promises  of  con¬ 
cealment,  madame,  in  such  a  moment. 
Tell  me  at  once,  I  implore  you,  to  whom 
I  am  so  deeply  indebted.” 

“  If  I  must  speak,”  replied  the  inimita¬ 
ble  de  Maintenon,  (who  already  rejoiced 
at  the  full  success  of  her  manoeuvres,)  “  it 
was  the  Due  du  Maine  who  prevailed  on 
his  father  to  ^rant  the  petition  he  knew 
would  so  delight  his  beloved  friend  and 
])rotectre8s.  For  the  affection  he  feels  to¬ 
ward  you  is  indeed  something — ” 

«  “The  darling  child,”  exclaimed  Made¬ 
moiselle,  “  how  I  love  him  for  it !  Is  it 
pos.sible  he  has  done  this  for  me!  How 
can  I  reward  him  ?  what  can  I  do  to  show 
him  how  grateful  I  .am  ?” 

This  was  precisely  the  |)oint  to  which 
Madame  de  Maintenon  had  been  laboring 
to  bring  the  princess.  She  now  artfully 
observed  that  there  W'as  one  way  of  re¬ 
warding  the  disinterested  devotion  and 
the  attachment  of  the  Due  du  Maine  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  Mademoiselle,  and  of 
insuring  the  king’s  not  again  breaking  his 
promise,  which,  after  what  had  before  oc¬ 
curred,  was  a  contingency  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked. 

The  mention  of  this  possibility  dread¬ 
fully  alarmed  Mademoiselle,  and  she  anx¬ 
iously  inquired  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
if  she  thought  there  was  any  chance  of 
such  an  occurrence. 

“  Not  if  by  your  generosity  yon  oblige 
and  bind  his  majesty,  as  it  were,  to  fulfil 
the  pledge  he  has  now  given,”  was  the 
discreet  reply.  “  The  king  is  too  much 
attached  to  his  son  to  deprive  him  of  an 
ajxtnage  such  as  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  bestow ;  and  by  this  destination 
of  your  wealth  you  possess  the  means  of 
insuring  your  own  happiness,  obtaining 
the  liberty  of  the  Due  de  Lauzun,  and  re¬ 
warding  a  young  prince  whose  extraordi¬ 
nary  devotion  has  already  endeared  him 
to  you.  To  say  nothing  of  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  his  majesty  will  experience  in  hear¬ 
ing  that  you  have  generously  portioned  a 
son  so  justly  dear.” 

Urns  did  Madame  de  Maintenon  unfold 
her  tactics,  aud  work  on  the  weak  mind 


of  the  love-sick  princess.  She  saw  that 
the  point  wa.s  already  gained,  and  fearing 
to  destroy  the  favorable  impression  she 
had  made,  left  Mademoiselle  to  ruminate 
on  the  approaching  return  of  Lauzun,  and 
all  the  happiness  in  store  for  her.  Hast¬ 
ening  back  to  Versailles,  she  joyfully 
conununicated  her  success  to  the  king 
and  De  Montespan,  who  were  equally  de¬ 
lighted  at  the  triumph  of  their  imworthy 
artifices. 

But  Mademoiselle,  in  considering  more 
maturely  the  affiur,  found  great  difficulty 
in  making  np  her  mind  to  cede  those 
parts  of  her  estates  desired  for  the  Due 
du  Maine,  as  they  were  precisely  that 
})ortioii  she  had  settled  on  Lauzim  before 
their  secret  marriage,  and  however  ready 
she  was  in  her  generosity  to  renounce  a 
great  part  of  her  own  fortune,  she  could 
not  endure  the  idea  of  impoverishing  her 
beloved  Lauzun.  Assailed,  however,  on 
all  sides  with  insinuations,  entreaties,  flat¬ 
teries,  and  promises,  and  terrified  by  cun¬ 
ning  threats  that  if  she  withheld  her  con¬ 
sent  too  long  the  king  might  again  change 
his  mind,  slie  at  length  consented ;  and 
the  Due  du  Maine  was  declared  heir  of 
the  estates  of  Eu  and  the  Duchy  of  Au- 
male.  On  these  conditions  Lauzun  was 
to  be  liberated.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  ecstasy  of  Mademoiselle.  Her  dear 
Lauzun,  after  a  separation  of  fourteen 
years,  was  to  be  once  more  restored  to  her 
arms.  He  was  free ;  -he  would  be  with 
her  in  a  few  days ;  she  vas  about  to  be 
rewarded  for  long  years  <  f  suspense  and 
suffering,  and  to  receive  tue  reward  of  her 
constant  attachment. 

Had  she  been  younger  there  would 
have  been  something  inexpressibly  touch¬ 
ing  in  this  unbounded  affection,  and  la 
grande  Mademoiselle  would  have  been 
celebrated  as  a  second  and  more  virtuous 
Heloise.  But,  unhappily,  she  was  })ast 
the  age  when  love  is  interesting  ;  she  had 
sunk  into  that  sere  and  yellow  leaf  when 
neither  youth  nor  beauty  conduce  to  ren¬ 
der  devotion  channing.  Her  superannu¬ 
ated  transports  became  simply  ridiculous, 
and  no  one  could  sympathize  with  an  old 
woman  who  indulged  in  all  the  raptures 
of  sweet  dewy  seventeen.  Poor  Made¬ 
moiselle,  she  forgot  that  fourteen  years 
had  neither  made  her  younger  nor  hand¬ 
somer,  and  in  the  haste  with  which  she 
rushed  to  meet  Lauzun  she  failed  to  re¬ 
flect  on  the  lamentable  change  time  had 
caused  in  a  countenance  never  remark- 
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able  for  beauty,  now  haggard,  worn,  and  i 
wrinkled.  ! 

Lauzun  had  never  really  loved  her.  I 
His  homage  had  been  offered  to  her  rich-  | 
es  not  to  her  person,  and  Mademoiselle  i 
experienced  the  usual  fate  of  all  heiresses ;  , 
and  entirely  mistaking  his  feelings,  imag-  | 
ined  that  the  passion  he  feigned  was  as 
devoted  and  disinterested  as  that  she  felt 
for  him.  The  time  had  now  arrived  for 
her  to  learn  the  melancholy  truth ;  for 
spite  of  her  love,  her  constancy,  her  un¬ 
ceasing  efforts  in  his  behalf,  spite  of  the 
sacrifices  she  had  made  to  obtain  his  lib¬ 
erty,  Lauzun  met  her  for  the  first  time 
after  their  long  separation  with  a  coldness 
and  an  indifference  he  took  little  ]  tains  to 
conceal. 

Assured  of  a  certain  marital  power  over 
her  immense  possessions  by  the  secret 
marriage  that  united  them,  certain  of  her 
devotion  to  himself,  which  he  vainly 
imagined  no  neglect  could  either  affect  or 
diminish,  he  now  plainly  showed  her  by 
every  act  and  every  word  how  repugnant 
she  had  become  to  him  and  how  little  he 
relished  the  charms  of  a  bride  nearly  sixty 
years  old ! 

She  mentions  in  her  autobiography  how  i 
much  she  was  chagrined  at  the  len^h  of ' 
time  that  elapsed  before  Lauzun  joined  i 
her.  “  He  did  not  come  so  quickly  as  he 
ought,”  says  poor  Mademoiselle  ;  “  but  he 
excused  himself  to  me  for  the  delay  by 
pleading  the  delicacy  of  his  health,  weaken¬ 
ed  by  long  imprisonment.”  When  he  at 
last  arrived.  Mademoiselle  was  so  absorb¬ 
ed  in  her  own  feelings  of  delight,  that  she 
did  not  at  first  observe  the  coldness  of  his 
reception,  the  cloud  that  hung  on  his 
brow,  or  the  reserve  and  silence  of  his 
manner.  But,  after  a  time  even  her  blind 
infatuation  was  somewhat  shaken  by  find¬ 
ing  that  all  his  thoughts  were  occupied  in 
po .  essing  himself  of  her  money,  and  thjit 
instead  of  being  either  ill  or  weak,  he 
never  appeared  in  more  excellent  or  ro¬ 
bust  health,  which  made  his  excuses  and 
delays  appear  in  their  true  light — ^mere 
pretexts  to  avoid  her. 

The  truth  gradually  broke  u|K)n  her 
mind,  and  the  knowledge  of  Lauzun’s  nu- 
meroas  intrigues  served  to  awaken  her  at 
last  to  a  real  knowledge  of  his  sentiments. 
She  became  violently  jealous,  and  positive¬ 
ly  refused  to  supply  him  with  money.  He, 
in  his  turn,  grew  furious,  and  grossly 
abused  her.  Scenes  of  mutual  violence, 
menace,  and  recrimination  were  now  per¬ 


petually  taking  place ;  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  when  “the  old  woman,”  as  Lauzun 
politely  called  her,  was  particularly  enrag¬ 
ed  and  difficult  to  appease,  he  actually 
was  obliged  to  advance  on  his  knees  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  long  gallery 
at  the  Luxembourg,  and  in  this  position 
humbly  solicit  her  forgiveness.  Nothing 
but  peremptorily  stopping  his  supplies 
would  have  induced  Lauzun,  who  was  as 
proud  as  herself^  thus  to  degrade  himself, 
i  But  he  had  a  speedy  revenge  for  the 

Eunishment  Mademoiselle  had  inflicted  on 
im.  On  returning  soon  after,  from  a  day 
;  spent  in  hunting,  he  found  her  seated  under 
I  the  shady  branohes  of  some  trees  in  the 
“  park  of  her  favorite  residence,  Choisy.  He 
i  rudely  flung  himself  on  the  ground  beside 
her,  and  began  trying  to  unfasten  the 
i  heavy  boots  he  wore.  He  could  not,  how- 
'  ever,  draw  them  off  himself,  so,  turning 
I  suddenly  round  to  Mademoiselle,  he  said  : 
“  Here,  Louise  d’Orleans,  take  off  my 
boots !” 

j  Such  an  excess  of  insolence  was  too 
i  much  even  for  the  patience  of  the  doting 
princess.  She  had  long  submitted  to  arro¬ 
gance  and  coarseness  such  as  would  have 
been  deemed  degrading  by  the  lowest  of 
her  sex,  but  this  last  outrage  w’as  too 
gross  to  be  pardoned.  Mademoiselle  d’Or¬ 
leans  rose  from  the  ground  and  returned 
to  the  chateau,  determined  never  again  to 
behold  the  man  she  had  so  long  adored. 
Her  health  sunk  under  accumulated  sor¬ 
rows  and  disappointments  w'hich  soon 
brought  her  to  the  grave. 

1  Such  is  the  outline  of  the  career  of  this 
i  celebrated  heiress,  who  possessed  greater 
,  wealth  th.an  many  of  the  greatest  sove- 
'  reigns.  As  is  constantly  the  ca.se  when 
women  inherit  vast  possessions,  her  riches 
were  to  her  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing. 
The  unfeeling  Lauzun  was  wanting  in 
even  the  decent  respect  due  to  her  rank, 
and  she,  once  convinced  that  he  had  never 
loved  her,  s.ank  into  the  tomb  unloved  and 
unwept.  Her  death  imparted  the  liveliest 
satisfaction  to  the  selfish  court  clique  that 
had  so  cruelly  taken  advantage  of  her  sit¬ 
uation  to  work  on  her  feelings  and  obtain 
'  an  inheritance  for  the  Due  du  Maine,  who 
could  now  fully  enjoy  the  ill-acquire<i 
wealth  he  owed  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
hypocritical  De  Maintenon  and  his  al>an- 
doned  mother.  Could  those  old  w.alls 
speak,  w'hat  tales  they  might  tell  of  the 
tears,  the  despair,  the  quarrels,  and  the 
anger  of  their  former  unfortunate  mistress ! 
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There  is  little  to  admire  in  the  state  I 
.apartments  now.  The  gp'eat  attraction  is 
the  magnificent  collection  of  modem  | 
F'rench  paintings.  I  think  the  great 
genins  of  some  of  these  artists  must  aston¬ 
ish  the  English,  who  can  not  fail  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  utmost  admiration  by 
this  collection.  Here  are  the  chefa 
d'aeftvre  of  Paul  Delaroche,  land  what 
V>eautiful  paintings  they  are  !)  of  Dela¬ 
croix,  and  all  the  great  living  artists. 
One  painting  by  the  latter,  representing 
Lady  Macbeth  in  the  sleeping  scene,  gives 
a  better  idea,  I  think,  of  her  agony,  her 
remorse,  and  her  sufferings,  than  any  rep¬ 
resentation  I  ever  saw,  either  on  the  stage 


or  on  canvas.  There  is  an  expression  in 
the  eyes  that  is  almost  superhuman,  and  in 
the  fading  light  I  could  almost  have  im¬ 
agined  that  the  figure  lived  and  moved,  so 
strongly  did  the  white  form  stand  out 
with  its  pale  face  and  glaring  eyes. 

It  is  impossible  to  visit  the  gallery  of 
the  Luxembourg  without  entertaining  a 
very  exalted  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  race  of  French  artists.  Nor  can  one 
fiiil  to  remark  that  they  receive,  indeed, 
every  incentive  to  excellence  in  the  admi- 
I  rable  manner  that  their  works  are  here  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  world  during  their  lifetime 
within  the  spacious  a^)artment3  of  this 
I  iuteresting  palace. 


From  Tail's  Magsstna. 


THE  DREAM  OF  NAPOLEON  III. 

BY  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 


His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
had  been  afilicted  for  several  nights  with 
rheumatic  pains.  At  last  it  was  the  opinion 
of  his  physicians  that  opiates  would  be 
beneficial,  and  that  almost  every  potentate 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  them.  The 
medical  men  forbore  to  mention  to  his 
Majesty  that  they  had  slept  in  consequence 
witn  their  eyes  open,  and  were  alarmed 
at  every  noise  without.  He  showed  some 
suspicion  and  some  reluctance,  but  at  last 
consented.  He  slept,  not  indeed  soimdly, 
but  neither  was  it  with  his  eyes  open ;  for 
he  was  very  differently  constituted  from 
those  weaker  patients.  As  the  chamber 
was  closed,  and  the  nurses  not  quite  awake 
throughout  the  night,  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  how  long  he  slumbered,  how 
quietly,  how  unquietly,  or  whether  at 
longer  or  at  shorter  intervals.  But,  as  is 
usual  under  this  medicament,  he  had  a 
series  of  dreams  and  hallutfinations.  They 


were  not  so  unconnected  as  they  generally 
are ;  nearly  all  of  them  bore  somewhat  on 
his  condition.  As  they  mostly  were  wont 
to  bear  a  reference  to  his  uncle,  so  in  the 
present  case  he  was  the  first  to  appear 
before  the  slnmberer.  Holding  his  hands 
behind  him,  as  thieves  and  assassins  are 
apt  to  do,  he  appeared  to  look  down  on 
the  bed,  and  to  speak  in  a  hoarse  whisper 
these  words : 

“  Mind  and  obey  me,  Louis !  You  pos¬ 
sess  at  once  my  experience  and  my  throne. 
Permit  no  Bourbon  to  reign  or  exist  in 
Europe ;  permit  no  power  in  France  to 
be  commensurate,  or  long  coexistent,  with 
^  the  Imperial.  Marry  a  virtuous  woman, 
if  you  can  find  one  ;  even  a  virtuous  wo¬ 
man  w’ill  accept  a  vicious  man,  if  he  shows 
her  a  ring  and  a  sceptre.  F'or  want  of 
warning  and  reflection  I  committed  the 
sin  that  ruined  me.  An  Austrian  wife 
brought  Louis  XVI.  to  the  scaffold  ;  never- 
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tbeless,  fool  that  I  waa,!  I  took  an  Aus- 1  their  possessions  and  rights,  and  by  restor- 
trian  wife.  Delila  might  have  been  silly,  i  ing  such  of  these  as  have  been  forcibly  torn 
Louise  was  certainly ;  each  betrayed  her  |  from  them.” 
captive.  But  there  was  the  man,  and  the  i  “We  will  consider  in  due  time.” 
man  stands  now  before  you,  sillier  than  ‘  “  The  time  is  come  ;  W’hen  it  is  jtassed 

either.  Impatient  of  the  obscurity  that  it  will  be  too  late  to  consider.” 
environed  my  family,  I  sprang  upwards  to  :  “  M.  de  Talleyrand,  you  were  not  al- 

seize  the  splendid  regalia  that  hung  about  i  w'ays  so  urgent ;  let  me  add,  so  importu- 
the  house  of  Loraine.  Little  did  I  con- ;  nate.” 


sider  or  care  whether  its  secret  heritage, ' 
scrofula,  would  infect  my  offspring.  The  ^ 
lark  and  the  looking-glass  were  soon  under  I 
the  same  net.” 

lie  sighed,  and  disappeared. 

Scarcely  had  he  gone  away,  when  a  soft 
and  silvery  voice  insinuated  into  the  Im¬ 
perial  ear  what  was  as  nearly  an  interro¬ 
gation  as  is  admissible  in  such  an  audi-  ^ 
ence.  | 

“  Your  Imperial  Majesty  is  graciously 
pleased  to  command  my  presence  and  i 
counsel.”  I 

His  Imperial  Majesty  turned  round  on  ' 
his  left  side,  and  perceived  that  it  was ! 
Talleyrand.  ! 

“  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand,”  said  he,  i 
“can  I  trust  you?”  | 

“  Not  unless  your  Majesty  sees  clearly  ; 
your  interest  in  what  I  may  suggest.  > 
What  is  it  ?”  j 

“The  dominion  of  Europe.  No  easy' 
matter.”  I 

“  It  will  not  be,  if  delayed.  Perspica- 1 
cious  as  your  Majesty  is,  I  venture  to  af- 1 
firm  that  your  Majesty  can  discover  no ! 
general  or  statesman  out  of  Russia.  'The  j 
policy  of  the  Czars  hath  alwa}'s  been  to  I 
procure  at  high  prices  the  most  able-mind- 1 
ed  men.  Her  generals  at  the  present  day  | 
are  incomparably  better  than  ours.  The  i 
English  have  none.  The  conqueror  ofj 
Scinde,  the  victor  at  Sobraon  and  Mianee,  | 
was  unrequited :  Guy  on  and  Williams  i 
will  be  decorated  like  a  couple  of  drums, 
and  hundreds  of  inferior  officers  will  be 
left  in  the  full  enjoyment  oftheir  inferiority, ! 
and  will  rise  only  upon  the  grave  of 
seniors.  Your  Majesty  has  obedient  and 
enthusiastic  soldiers,  from  among  whom 
great  men  may  spring.” 

“  So  much  the  worse.  Jll.  do  Talley¬ 
rand,  I  love  equality.”  A  smile  of  sub- , 
dued  sarcasm  came  over  the  Emperor’s ! 
countenance,  and  he  added ;  “  I  wish  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe.” 

“  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  too  have 
always  loved  tranquillity.  But  it  is  only 
to  be  possessed  by  satisfying  the  reason¬ 
able  desires  of  men,  maintaining  them  in 


“  Sire,  I  have  not  always,  nor  ever,  had 
to  deal  with  a  personage  so  clear-sighted.” 

“Was  not  my  uncle  ?” 

“  Sire !  Permit  me  to  sjieak  plainly  in 
reply  ?” 

“  Do  so.” 

“  The  Emperor  your  uncle  committed 
more  mistakes,  and  more  grievous  ones, 
than  any  man  upon  record.  He  lost  five 
armies,  and  six  or  seven  kingdoms,  be¬ 
sides  the  empire  of  France.  Had  he  lis¬ 
tened  to  milder  and  warning  counsels,  your 
Majesty  at  this  hour  w’ould  only  have  been 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  King  of  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Poland :  your  cousin  would  have 
been  seated  on  the  throne  of  France. 
Lombardy  would  have  been  under  one 
branch  of  your  family.  Southern  Italy  and 
Sicily  under  another.  The  face  of  Europe 
was  then  ploughed,  it  now'  is  haggard,  de¬ 
jected,  and  expressive  of  de8i)ondency. 
There  never  w’as  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  when  it*  contained  so  small  a 
number  of  vigorous  minds  in  war  and  po¬ 
litics.  Take  advantage.  Sire,  of  this  con¬ 
junction.  England  hath  solicited  your 
alliance  and  cooperation ;  your  Majesty 
hath  acceded  to  her  suit.  She  gains  not  hing 
by  her  defence  of  Turkey  ;  you  recover 
there  your  ascendency.  Constantinople 
is  become  a  faubourg  of  Marseilles.” 

After  a  pause,  the  Emperor  said  : 

“  I  have  been  censured  for  abstaining 
from  the  restoration  of  Poland.  At  the 
expense  of  three  hundred  thousand  mus¬ 
kets,  and  half  the  army  I  sent  into  the 
Crimea,  I  could  have  effected  this ;  but 
Austria  and  England  w'ere  more  averse  to 
it  than  I  myself  was,  unwilling,  as  you 
may  well  suppose  me,  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
republicanism  in  any  country  whatever.” 

“  Your  Majesty  judges  rightly  in  sup¬ 
pressing  such  a  spirit  in  France,  where  one 
strong  will  must  rule  ;  but  there  are  coun¬ 
tries  where,  not  only  constitutional,  but 
even  republican  institutions,  long  ago  took 
root  and  flourished.  Aragon,  Biscay,  and 
some  other  parts  of  Spain,  were  as  free  as 
the  Hanse  towns,  or  as  Genoa,  Venice, 
and  Kagusa.  Municipalities  are  republics. 
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They  flourishwl  formerly,  and  still  exist, 
in  Italy.  The  Italians  are  more  capable 
of  selt-jj'ovemment  than  any  other  nation 
on  the  continent.  The  staple  of  oar  soil 
is  worn  out  by  uncongenial  crops.  It  has 
now  been  well  harrowed  and  pulverized ; 
by  rest  it  may  recover.” 

“  You  teach  me  to  talk  figuratively.  A 
watch  must  be  wound  up  to  go.  TTiere 
are  times  when  it  must  be  taken  to  pieces, 
cleaned,  oiled,  the  works  put  together 
again,  and  the  movements  regulated.” 

“  Who  are  those  two  men  ?”  said  the 
Emperor  in  his  dream.  But  Talleyrand 
had  vanished.  “  Sir !”  deliberately  and 
firmly  8i>oke  the  voice  of  an  armed  and 
strong  man,  with  a  croTf^Ti  upon  his  head, 

“  I  am  John  Sobieski.  I  claim  nothing 
from  the  recreant  at  Vienna,  which  town 
my  people  saved  from  massacre  and  de¬ 
struction  ;  I  would  have  claimed  nothing 
from  that  perfidious  man  whose  name  and 
office  you  bear,  who  hated  and  reviled 
every  brave  enemy,  and  treated  every 
brave  friend  with  an  ingratitude  amply 
repaid  him ;  but.  Sir,  you  are  under  obliga¬ 
tions,  you  and  England  equally,  to  restore 
to  my  people  what  hath  been  wrenched 
away  from  them.  The  Polish  Lancers, 
more  than  once,  saved  the  F  rench  army.” 

During  this  speech,  a  man  wearing 
no  crown,  but  Ids  head  bandaged  with 
black  silk,  took  the  hand  of  Sobieski,  with 
a  sickly  smile,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 
'Fhe  Emperor  knew  him  to  be  Kosciusko, 
and  looked  as  if  expecting  him  to  speak. 
He  was  not  disappointed.  In  the  gen¬ 
tlest  and  softest  voice  he  uttered  these  few 
words : 

“  Sir,  I  come  not  to  implore  of  you  any 
favor  for  my  country ;  but  I  leave  the 
consideration  to  your  sagacity,  whether 
your  power  would  not  be  increased,  and 
much  added  to  the  probability  of  its  du¬ 
ration,  by  an  act  of  justice  and  gratitude 
to  Poland.  It  would  render  it  impossible 
for  either  Austria  or  Russia  to  molest  you 
— it  would  raise  an  army  for  you,  at  no 
cost  to  you,  always  ready  for  your  de¬ 
fence.  You  are  fond  of  glory.  This  is 
never  to  be  attained  by  deception  of  any 
kind.  Your  historians,  formerly  men  of 
honor  and  veracity,  now  lie  cum  privi- 
legio.'' 

“  Do  you  suspect  me  of  authorizing 
what  has  been  lately  written  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  w»r  in  the  Crimea?” 

“  Your  Majesty  is  above  suspicion.” 

Thiers  indulges  in  less  rhodomontade  ; 


yet  I  would  not  have  purchased  the 
“Lives”  of  M.  Thiers  at  three  sous  apiece.” 

“Your  Majesty  was  never  parsimonious ; 
in  such  an  expenditure  there  had  been 
prodigality.  But,  Sir,  you  who  write 
better  than  any  of  your  subjects,  will,  I 
am  confident,  write  the  history  of  your 
own  life.  I  entreat  of  you  so  to  write  it 
that  every  line  may  give  you  pleasure  and 
satisfaction ;  and  that  men  hereafter,  on 
reading  it,  may  say,  Napoleon  III.  was 
just.''' 

Kosciusko  did  not  walk  backwards,  in 
courtly  fashion,  from  the  Imperial  pre¬ 
sence,  nor,  indeed,  bow  before  it,  but,  re¬ 
posing  his  wounded  limbs  against  the  firm 
stature  of  Sobieski,  sighed  deeply. 

“  Courage !  my  comrade,”  said  the  ani¬ 
mated  king  ;  “  despair  not,  distrust  not : 
thy  soul  is  large  and  pure  enough  to  ani¬ 
mate  more  than  one  people.  Thou  art  the 
greatest  of  Poland’s  great  men  ;  I  am  con¬ 
fident  in  Providence  that  thou  shaft  not  be 
the  last.” 

Louis  Napoleon  then  dreamt  that  his 
uncle,  become  a  dwarf,  grinned  horribly 
between  their  legs ;  and  that  he  himself 
was  formed  into  a  cat,  and  was  beginning 
to  devour  a  number  of  mice,  whose  skins 
resembled  his  own  in  color,  and  who, 
while  they  feared  him,  fawned  upon  them. 
Ilis  ejres  were  long,  half-shut,  as  cats’  are, 
but  his  mouth  was  soon  wide  open  and  in 
full  activity. 

What  strange  things  dreams  are  !  irri¬ 
tating  at  one  time  the  distempered  brain, 
at  another  soothing  its  anxieties. 

Napoleon  was  now  walking  in  a  narrow 
path,  surrounded  and  overgrown  with 
briers.  He  trampled  them  down  easily, 
but  warily,  and  saw  under  them  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  ancient  and  grave  and  noble 
images.  In  one  he  recognized  the  face  of 
Liberty,  turned  upward  and  looking 
sternly ;  he  gazed  a  moment  at  it,  and 
passed  on.  Suddenly  there  descended 
from  its  pedestal  a  tall  figure,  the  only 
one  quite  entire,  and  took  him  by  the  left 
hand,  which  she  has  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking.  It  was  Ambition.  But 
they  had  not  walked  long  together,  when 
a  matron  of  serene  and  placid  dignity,  on 
whose  arm  a  lovely  girl  was  leaning,  came 
in  sight.  He  stopped,  and  looked  ear¬ 
nestly  at  the  heavenly  apparition.  Calm 
in  her  innocence,  she  lowered  her  eyes, 
she  did  not  turn  them  aside  ;  the  sangre 
azur  did  not  mount  into  her  cheek.  Bow¬ 
ing  first  to  the  Countess,  the  En\(ioror 
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spoke  to  her  daughter  in  tones  of  gentle- 1 
ness,  of  tcndemesa,  of  deference.  After 
a  while,  the  marble  in  all  its  parity  was 
animated ;  the  heart  was  there.  Napo¬ 
leon  thought  he  should  be  reproved  and 
reprimanded  by  Ambition;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  she  smiled  on  him.  Presently,  a  god¬ 
like  youth,  in  the  bloom  of  adolescence, 
stood  before  them,  and  pointing  at  Ambi¬ 
tion,  said  to  the  others ; 

“  Attend  to  me.  That  creature  on  the 
left  is  no  goddess.” 

She  looked  contemptuously,  and  smd : 
“  Thou  ilescendest  on  all  indifferently ;  I 
converse  with  the  great  alone.  I  give  to 
Mars  his  spear  and  shield;  I  command 
the  Furies ;  I  chain  down  Discord.” 


[November, 

.“Wretch  I”  said  Love  (for  it  was  he), 
“  Boastful  wretch  1  I  was  the  blessing  of 
earth  before  thy  existence.  I  reigned  in 
heaven  before  thou  wert  driven  out.  How¬ 
ever,  let  there  now  be  peace  between  us. 
Insensate  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  but  to 
look  on  thy  right  band,  and  thou  wilt  then 
acknowledge  my  superiority.” 

He  went  away,  nut  kept  two  of  the 
three  ever  in  sight. 

“We  are  suddenly  come  to  the  Champ 
said  the  Countess. 

“  Madame !”  replied  the  Emperor,  “  I 
once  thought  the  place  £mta.stically  called 
so  ;  I  now  find  it  was  prophetically  called 
so.  To  France  I  owe  my  crown,  to  Sf>ain 
my  happiness. 


Fran  Bentlej's  UiieeUany. 
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Some  twenty  years  since,  the  poet 
Wordsworth  sat  by  his  home  on  Hydal 
Mount — from  whence  had  issued  such 
grave  yet  cheerful  wisdom — and  thought 
of  the  many  friends  whose  sim  had  gone 
down  behind  the  distant  hill.  In  addition 
to  other  rare  spirits,  Scott  had  departed, 
and  the  funeral  calendar  of  a  year  or  two 
included  the  name  of  Crabbe,  of  Coleridge, 
and  of  Lamb;  and  the  old  man  plaintively 
sighed  —  as  the  melancholy  phantoms 
haunted  his  memory — 

“  How  fast  has  brother  followed  brother 
From  sunshine  to  the  sunless  land!” 

We  seem  agmn  to  have  fallen  upon  cheer¬ 
less  days,  the  poets  giving  place  to  the 
j>layer8,  whose  brightest  lights  are  being 
fiist  extinguished.  Within  the  last  few 
months  we  have  lost  Braham,  to  whose 
songs  a  previous  generation  hsid  listened; 
the  chaste  Young,  the  link  that  held  us  to 
the  S^dons  and  the  Kemble ;  and  now —  | 


“  last,  but  not  least  in  our  dear  love” — 
we  have  to  chronicle  the  demise  of  the 
V  estris,  the  witching  actress  of  our  younger 
days. 

Innumerable  times  have  we  been  asked 
the  age  of  this  most  {)opular  of  London'.^ 
filvontes — whose  fame  was  little  short  of 
European — and  generally  has  our  reply 
been  received  with  an  apparent  shrug  of 
doubtfulness.  “  I  am  not  so  very  old,” 
said  Madame  herself  a  few  years  since,  on 
taking  leave  of  a  provincial  audience;  but 
the  world  had  been  so  long  familiar  with 
her  fascination,  that  it  was  fein  to  exag¬ 
gerate  her  age,  and  place  her  in  the  list 
devoted  to  far  more  matronly  ladies.  Let 
us  again  repeat  her  age,  wnth  some  few 
records  of  her  professional  career. 

The  lovers  of  art  can  not  fiiil  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  pleasure  they  have  derived  from 
the  exquisite  specimens  of  engraving.'' 
bearing  the  name  of  an  academician, 
Francesco  Bartolozzi.  The  son  of  thi.® 
artist,  Gaetano  Bartolozzi,  married  a  Ger- 
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luan  lady  of  great  musical  acquirements, 
Madame  Teresa,  from  which  union  sprang 
the  charming  actress  now  lost  to  us,  Lucia 
Elizabeth  Bartolozzi,  who  was  bom  in  Lon¬ 
don,  in  the  January  of  1797.  In  the  course 
of  a  liberal  education,  she  evinced  an  early 
talent  for  music,  as  well  as  a  most  retentive 
memory;  she  soon  became  mistress  of  the 
French  and  Italian  languages,  and,  we 
are  pleased  to  add,  had  not  forgotten  the 
purity  of  her  own.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
she  was  a  visitant  at  the  principal  places 
of  fa.shionable  resort  in  the  metropolis — 
her  brilliant  eyes  attracting  towards  her 
considerable  notice.  With  the  symmetry 
of  youth  and  the  grace  of  mien,  tliere  were 
blended  in  her 

4 

“  The  glance  that  wins  us,  and  the  life  that  throws 
A  spell  that  will  not  let  our  looks  repose. 

But  turn  to  gaze  again,  and  find  anew 
Some  charm  that  well  rewards  another  view.” 

In  an  evil  hour,  wliilst  mingling  in  the 
circle  of  gayety,  the  young  Lucia  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  M.  Armand  Vestris,  who  was 
then  turning  the  heads  of  the  frequenters 
of  the  Opera  by  Iiis  unrivalled  dancing. 
Aniiand  was  the  grandson  of  the  Vestris 
whom  the  enthusiastic  Parisians  styled 
“  Le  Uieu  de  la  Danse,”  and  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  England  at  the  0()era,  in 
1 809,  dancing  a  p<is  de  deux  with  Madame 
Angiolini.  He  was  known  as  a  man  of 
)lea.sure,  and  dissipation  was  stamped  upon 
lis  features.  Afler  a  short  ac<}uaintance, 
Armand  Vestris  was  united  to  the  bright- 
eyed  Bartolozzi,  at  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields,  w’here  a  theatrical  hero¬ 
ine  of  a  former  day — the  warm  hearted 
Xell  G Wynne  —  found  interment.  Arch¬ 
bishop  Teuison  (at  th.at  time  the  vicar  of 
St.  Martin's)  preaching  at  her  funeral  a 
sermon  of  forgiveness. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1818,  the  bride¬ 
groom  being  then  just  tw’enty-six,  whilst 
the  attractive  bride  had  numbered  but 
sixteen  summers.  We  have  said  that 
Armand  Vestris  was  a  gay  man.  Moving 
in  a  fashionable  sphere,  he  discovered, 
soon  after  his  marriage,  that  a  life  of 
Measure  brought  with  it  liabilities  which 
lis  own  income  fiiiled  to  meet,  and  lie 
therefore  proposed  that  his  young  wife 
should  venture  for  a  prize  in  the  lottery 
of  the  stage,  llie  gifted  descendant  of 
the  old  engraver  was  nothing  loth ;  and 
so,  after  some  preliminary  training — not 


having  been  educated  with  a  view  to  the 
stage — she  step}>ed  upon  tlie  boards  of  the 
Opera  House,  the  great  temple  of  the 
lyrical  drama  which  still  graces  the  Hay- 
market.  This  was  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1815,  the  part  in  which  she  first  appeared 
being  Proserpina,  in  Winter’s  “  II  Hatto 
di  Proserpina.”  This  character  was  re¬ 
peated  several  times,  a  favorable  impres¬ 
sion  having  been  created,  the  pubUc  ac¬ 
cepting  youth  and  elegance  for  more 
artistical  accomplishments.  Susanna/i, 
in  “Figaro,”  and  a  few  other  performances, 
followed ;  and  subsequently  Madame  Ves¬ 
tris  accompanied  her  husband  to  Paris, 
where  she  first  appeared,  at  the  Theatre 
Italien,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1816,  as 
Proserpina.  Whilst  in  this  gay  city,  she 
found  herself  neglected  by  her  liege  lord, 
with  but  little  inclination  to  pine  in  soli¬ 
tude.  The  licentious  metropolis  beckoned 
her  with  its  smiles,  and  for  a  time  she 
revelled  in  its  giddy  maze.  She  had  con¬ 
stant  thoughts,  however,  of  the  jirofession 
to  which  she  had  been  introduced,  and, 
being  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  language, 
frequently  played  at  the  French  theatres 
botn  in  tragedy  and  in  drama. 

lietuming  to  England  in  the  winter  of 

1819,  Madame  Vestris  was  introduced  to 
the  English  stage,  u]>on  the  boards  of 
Drury  Lane,  on  the  19th  of  February, 

1820,  in  the  character  of  Lilia,  in  the 
“  Siege  of  Belgrade.”  Adela,  in  the 
“  Haunted  Tower,”  was  her  second  per¬ 
formance  ;  and  after  a  few  other  imper¬ 
sonations,  she  fascinated  the  town  by  her 
inimitable  assumption  of  Giovanni. 

It  was  about  this  time  we  first  met 
Madame  Vestris,  a  period  in  our  career 
when  Uie  heart  was  young,  and  when  the 
stage,  with  its  bright  eyes  and  glowing 
forms,  dazzled  the  imagination.  At  one  of 
our  first  meetings,  M^ame  warbled,  with 
all  her  pristine  witchery,  the  unforgotten 
ballad  of  “  Who’ll  buy  a  heart  ?”  It  was 
then  we  became  conscious  of  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  our  poverty,  for  alas !  the  means 
of  effecting  such  a  purchase  were  denied 
us. 

The  success  of  3Iadamc  Vestris  in  Gio- 
vanni  led  to  the  revival  of  other  pieces  in 
which  she  figured  in  male  attire,  the  list 
including  Gaptain,  Macheath,  Apollo. 

(“  The  Kind  Impostor,”)  Chi- 
ri/gMs,  (“  The  Fat.al  ITm,”)  Yminff  Mal¬ 
colm,  (“  Lady  of  the  Lake,”)  and'  Paul, 
(“  Paul  and  Virginia.”)  Much  was  said 
at  the  time  of  the  impropriety  of  act- 
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resseg  appearing  in  the  garb  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  sex,  and  the  justness  of  many  of  the 
strictures  must  be  acknowledged.  There 
was  a  charm,  however,  in  some  of  these 
assumptions  to  which  much  of  Madame’s 
popularity  was  then  due.  Letitia  Hardy ^ 
Lydia  Languish,  and  other  “  legitimate” 
characters,  were  played  by  her ;  but  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  admirers,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  reserved  for  the  occasions 
when  she  appeared  in  male  habiliments. 
The  beautifully-fitting  blue  surtout  of  the 
amorous  Don  was  of  itself  deemed  worthy 
of  a  visit  to  the  theatre ;  and  whilst  the 
critics  were  preaching  morality,  the  idol 
of  the  tewn  was  attracting  a  host  of  wor¬ 
shippers. 

Ill  1825  our  fair  artiste  lost  her  hus¬ 
band,  from  whom  she  had  dwelt  ^art 
since  their  first  separation  in  Paris.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  year,  Mr.  John  Poole  gave 
to  the  Haymarket  Theatre  his  comedy  of 
“  Paul  Pry,”  which  became  a  perfect  pas¬ 
sion.  In  this  piece  Madame  Vestris,  in 
the  character  of  Phcebe,  introduced 
“  Cherry  Ripe,”  the  song  par  excMence, 
which  was  echoed  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other.  During  the  next  year, 
poor  Weber  brought  to  Covent  Garden 
■•is  opera  of  “  Oberon,”  in  which  she  di¬ 
vided  the  honors  with  Braham,  Miss  Pat- 
on,  and  other  operatic  celebrities. 

The  first  ten  years  passed  by  Madame 
Vestris  upon  the  English  stage  was  one 
long  triumph  ;  her  London  engagements 
were  principally  confined  to  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  and  the  Haymarket,  whilst  in  the 
provinces  she  was  an  immense  favorite. 
Engaged  once  for  “  a  few  nights  only” 
at  Norwich,  during  her  performance  of 
Apollo,  the  audience  (with  the  solitary 
exception  of  an  old  gentleman  in  the 
boxes)  was  intent  upon  the  repetition  of 
the  air,  “Pray,  Goody,  please  to  modern 
ate.”  The  songstress  stood  for  awhile  in 
a  most  unpleasant  position,  the  stentorian 
kings  of  the  dissentient  exercising  them¬ 
selves  with  “No,  no;  off,  off,”  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  actress  and  the 
countless  “  ays.”  At  length  she  advanced 
to  the  footlights  and  recommenced  the 
song.  Arriving  at  the  lines, 

“  Remember,  when  the  judgment’s  weak 
The  prejudice  is  strong,” 

Madame  turned  to  the  side-box,  gazed  for 
a  moment  at  her  noisy  opponent,  whose 
gallantry  had  evidently  been  left  else- 
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where,  and  dropped  him  a  graceful  curtsey. 
The  tremendous  burst  which  followed  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  witchery  of  the  syren. 

The  year  1830  exhibited  Madame  Ves¬ 
tris  in  a  new  character,  that  of  a  most  ar¬ 
tistic  manageress — or  “  teo-manager,”  as 
Leigh  Hunt  would  pleasantly  write  it. 
On  the  3d  of  January,  in  that  year,  she 
undertook  the  direction  of  the  Olympic 
Theatre — at  one  time  the  Elba  of  the  de¬ 
throned  Elliston,  when  the  sceptre  of  im¬ 
perial  Drury  had  been  wrested  from  him. 
This  little  bandbox  was  soon  rendered  by 
her  the  most  fashionable  and  attractive 
theatre  in  London.  Surrounded  by  a 
host  of  talent — herself  the  queen  of  the 
Revels,  enjoying  the  smiles  of  her  subjects 
and  winning  their  “golden  opinions” — 
Madame  exhibited  a  taste  at  once  correct 
and  classically  elegant.  To  aid  her  efforts, 
popular  authors  brought  hither  their  fa¬ 
vorite  trifles ;  whilst  the  mjdhological 
drama  was  seen  in  its  most  sunny  aspect, 
decked  with  a  lavish  profusion. 

Let  us  look  into  this  little  boudoir  of 
a  theatre.  It  is  the  evening  of  the  7th 
day  of  December,  1835,  and  the  house  is 
densely  crowded.  The  performances,  we 
perceive,  include  two  novelties,  respective¬ 
ly  entitled  the  “  Humpbacked  Lover”  and 
the  “  Old  and  Yoimg  Stager  ;”  but  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  first-named 
piece,  Liston  appears  with  a  countenance 
so  serious  that  we  fancy  his  old  love  of 
tragedy  has  returned  tp  him.  No !  he 
has  a  young  friend  to  introduce,  in  whose 
welfare  he  is  deeply  interested.  Listen  to 
his  opening  words : 

“  Oh  let  me  beg  this  night  with  you  and  here 
One  moment  to  be  serious  and  sincere : 

Serious  and  Liston  f  you  will  pause  and  ask — 
Mathews  and  friendship  made  me  drop  the 
mask. 

’Twere  useless  now  to  dwell  on  days  long  past, 
Yet  with  that  spirit’s  humor  mine  was  cast. 
And  something  of  your  kindly-yielding  fame 
Came  to  me,  blended  with  his  bright’ning 
name. 

Forgive  this  recollection,  but  he  leaves 
One  who  would  fiun,  on  these  your  joyous  eves, 
'Try  on  the  buskin  which — the  word’s  a  spell — 
Fitted  the  father,  as  I  know,  so  well. 

With  a  right  spirit,  and  a  crowning  name. 

He  spreads  his  sail  out  in  the  wake  of  fame.” 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  subject 
of  this  address  is  Charles  Mathews,  re¬ 
ceived  with  so  much  cordial  welcome,  and 
tended  with  almost  parental  c-ire  by  the 
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old  stager  whose  introduction  we  have  | 
■quoted.  I 

Intimately  associated  as  Mr.  Mathews  1 
has  since  lH?en  with  the  subject  of  our 
present  sketch — as  we  shall  see,  “  anon, 
anon,  sir” — we  may  here  place  before  our 
readers  a  few  items  from  his  own  bill  of 
tare. 

Charles  Mathews,  only  son  of  the  ac¬ 
tor  of  the  same  name,  celebrated  for  his 
inimitable  monodramatic  entertainments, 
was  bom  at  Liverpool  on  the  26th  of  De- 1 
ceml>cr,  1803.  Attaining  the  age  ofl 
twelve,  he  was  jdaced  on  the  foundation  j 
at  Merchant  Tailors’  School  by  the  Re¬ 
corder  of  London,  with  the  intention  of  ed¬ 
ucating  him  for  the  Church.  The  close  air 
of  the  city,  however,  ill  agreed  with  his 
health,  and  he  was  removed  to  a  school  in 
the  Clapham-road,  where  he  was  prepared 
for  college.  The  genial  Charles,  it  seems, 
manifesteil  a  greater  preference  for  archi¬ 
tecture  than  for  the  pulpit,  and,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  Oxford,  was  placed  in 
the  office  of  an  architectural  draughts¬ 
man,  being  articled  to  Mr.  Pugin,  and 
subsequently  studying  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Nash.  In  1822  he  performed — with  some 
private  friends  at  the  English  Opera 
House* — a  character  in  French,  Le  (Jonir- 
(lien  (V  Etampe»^  in  professed  imitatiom 
ofPerlet.  Shortly  after  he  accomp.anied 
the  Earl  of  Rlessington  to  Naples,  prose-  i 
cuting  the  study  of  architecture  at  the  ! 
Palazzo  Uelvidere.  In  1 826  he  was  pro- : 
fessionally  engaged  in  Wales,  in  erecting  ' 
Hartshe.ath  I  fall,  with  a  bridge,  etc.;  but  , 
being  little  pleased  with  his  lalmrs,  he  re- 1 
turned  to  the  school  of  the  ai  ts,  and  for  [ 
four  years  travelled  through  Italy,  Switz- ' 
erland,  Germany,  Sicily,  etc.  In  1828  he 
w.as  elected  a  member  of  the  Academies 
of  Milan  and  Venice;  and  in  the  winter 
of  th.at  year,  at  Florence,  joined  the  pri- 1 
vate  theatricals  of  Lord  Normanby  and 
Lord  Burghersh,  where  a  few  but  varied 
characters  were  played  by  him.  In  1830, 
whilst  at  Venice,  a  lever  deprived  him  of 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  confined  him  to 
his  bed  for  six  months.  He  was  at  length 
enabled  to  reach  England,  with  limbs 
wasted  and  useless,  ami  for  months  was 
carried  in  the  arms  of  a  servant.  Upon 
the  recovery  of  his  health  he  obtained  the 
surveyorship  of  the  district  of  Bow  ;  but 
some  three  years  later,  finding  architec¬ 
ture  slow  in  its  returns,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  oil-painting,  and  exhibited  a 
picture  at  Somerset  House.  Upon  the 
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death  of  his  father  in  1836  he  became 
part  proprietor  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
which  he  managed  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  sought  the  ordeal  of  public  suffrage 
at  the  little  house  in  W yen  street. 

Charles  Mathews  would  seem  to  have 
inherited  a  turn  for  mimicry  and  rapid 
jjersonation  of  character.  Though  spared 
the  servitude  of  the  actor’s  art  by  the  usual 
initiatory  process,  he  soon  fought  the  way 
to  j)ublic  approval,  and  has  long  been  hailed 
a  comedian  of  the  highest  finish.  An  actor 
of  such  consummate  ability  might  truly 
represent  the  higher  walks  of  comedy,  but 
comedy  now  a  days  we  seldom  hear  of. 
Writers  care  little  now  for  the  precejtts  of 
Horace  or  the  practice  of  the  elder  dramar 
tists ;  and  our  gay  neighbors  across  the 
Channel  have  taught  us  the  abbreviation 
I  of  plots  and  acts.  We  have  now  a  species 
I  of  drama,  too  trivial  and  unreal  to  be  called 
i  comedy,  and  yet  by  no  means  to  be  classi- 
I  tied  with  farce.  In  these  vaudevilles,  or 
j  French  adaptations,  occasionally  sparkling 
!  with  brilliant  costume,  the  EngUsh  stage 
i  has  no  such  hero  as  Charles  Mathews,  j)os- 
I  sessing  as  he  does  an  elegance  and  delight- 
1  fill  ease  of  manner,  with  jieculiar  fluency 
ami  volubility. 

Returning  to  the  path  from  which  we 
have  slightly  deviated,  we  may  remark  that 
the  old  and  young  stager  whom  we  saw  to¬ 
gether  upon  the  Olympic  boards  in  1836  did 
not  then  meet  for  the  first  time.  Seven- 
and-twenty  years  previously  (in  1808)  the 
late  Charles  Mathews  was  the  occupant  of 
a  pretty  rustic  cottage  in  one  of  the  retired 
lanes  of  Colney  Hatch.  There  friends  of 
the  rarest  talent  revelled  in  rural  freedom 
once  a  week.  Harriet  Mellon — not  dream¬ 
ing  then  of  a  coronet — was  often  seen  in 
the  group,  a  slim  and  bi'autiful  creature  ; 
whilst  Liston  came  and  danced  with  him 
who  is  now  a  mourner,  at  that  time  a  deli¬ 
cate  l)oy  of  five  summers. 

At  the  termination  of  Madame’s  eighth 
season  at  the  Olympic,  she  bade  farewell 
for  a  time  to  her  patrons,  liberal  offers  from 
America  having  induced  her  to  venture 
'  across  the  Atlantic.  This  was  a  long  jour¬ 
ney,  and  the  lady  required  a  protector. 
Death  had  robbe<l  her  of  one  husband,  but 
she  had  seen  no  reason  why  she  should 
throw 

The  garnered  glories  of  her  flowered  face 

Upon  her  lover’s  tomb, 

and  therefore  sought  out  for  a  new  one. 
i  She  had  not  far  to  look,  for  Charles  James 
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Mathews,  we  have  already  shown,  was  a ! 
member  of  her  company.  \V e  can  offer  ! 
no  interesting  details  of  the  preliminary  | 
proceedings,  hut  we  know  that  on  Wed- ; 
nesday,  the  18th  of  July,  1838,  the  star  of ; 
the  Olympic  was  united  to  her  clever  com¬ 
edian  at  Kensington  Church,  the  happy 

J)air  starting  immediately  for  the  far  west, 
iill  of  hope  and  anticipation.  Success, 
however,  is  not  be  commanded  ;  and  as 
Robert  Bums  once  sang. 

The  wisest  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  awry. 

On  arriving  at  New-York,  and  findihg 
the  weather  insufferably  warm,  they  passed 
a  few  weeks  in  cool  retirement,  during 
w'hich  time  a  portion  of  the  j)ress  was  in- 
dustriouslv  employed  in  “  writing  them 
down.”  In  this  the  parties  so  well  suc¬ 
ceeded  that  a  persecution  was  commenced 
upon  their  public  appearance,  sufficient  to 
destroy  their  proffessional  prospects,  and 
to  undermine  the  health  of  the  lady. 
From  these  attacks  she  was  removed  by 
her  husband,  who  took  his  farewell  of  an 
American  audience,  on  the  13th  of  Nov¬ 
ember,  in  one  of  the  most  manly  addresses 
upon  theatrical  record. 

Madame  Vestris  —  Mrs.  Mathews  we 
should  now  call  her,  but  the  pen  clings 
with  affection  to  the  old  name — reappeared 
at  the  Olympic  on  the  2d  of  January,  1839, 
in  a  new  burlesque  entitled  “  Blue  Beard,” 
and  Wych  street  heard  the  plaudits  with 
which  her  return  was  greeted. 

At  the  close  of  her  ninth  season  the 
Olympic  was  finally  forsaken  for  Covent 
Garden,  which  was  opened  by  her  on  the 
30th  of  September,  1839,  with  Shakspeare’s 
comedy  of  “Love’s  Labor  Lost,”  in  which 
she  herself  played  Rosalind.  At  this 
house  Madame  Vestris  presented  to  her 
patrons  a  class  of  entertainments  more 
suited  to  the  lordlier  temple  over  which 
she  presided.  She  was  herself^  for  instance, 
the  Lady  Teazle  of  Sheridan’s  brilliant 
comedy  ;  the  Amarantha  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher’s  “  Spanish  Curate  and  one 
of  the  merry  wives  of  Windsor,  the  true 
Mrs.  Page  of  the  pmet’s  fancy.  The  com¬ 
pany  selected  by  the  fair  lessee  formed  a 
goodly  array  of  talent,  and  nuiny  novelties 
were  brought  forward ;  but  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1842,  the  third  and  last  season  of| 
this  management  was  brought  to  a  close, 
the  undert.aking  having  been  the  reverse 
of  prosperous. 


The  later  career  of  Madame  Vestris  is 
too  recent  to  require  being  closely  followed. 
After  the  closing  of  Covent  Garden  she 
played  for  a  time  with  Mr.  Macready  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  subsequently  at  the  Hay- 
market,  the  Princess’s,  the  Surrey,  as  well 
as  at  the  principal  towns  in  the  provinces, 
ultimately  becoming  located  at  the  Lyce¬ 
um,  where  her  friends  were  introduced  to 
her  on  the  18th  of  October,  1847.  The 
old  Olympic  Revels  were  here  renewed, 
the  well-known  name  forming  one  of  the 
principal  features  in  the  playbills.  Bril¬ 
liant  extravaganzas  from  the  prolific  pen 
of  Planche,  and  other  sparkling  produc¬ 
tions,  were  brought  forward,  and  placed 
upon  the  sta^e  with  a  degree  of  ta.ste  on  the 
part  of  the  fair  director  that  was  truly  re¬ 
markable.  “  I  am  not  yet  put  upon  the 
shelf,”  we  rememl)er  her  pleasantly  sjiying 
in  one  of  these  fairy  exhibitions,  in  which 
her  rich  contralto  voice  was  heard  with 
much  of  its  original  charm.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent,  however,  to  those  who  remembere«l 
her  in  the  zenith  of  her  beauty,  that  the 
eye  had  lost  some  portion  of  its  lustre,  that 
the  step  had  less  of  its  graceful  sprightli¬ 
ness — a  change  which  forced  u|>on  our 
thoughts  the  truthfulness  of  the  ad.age,that 
“  things  will  last  long,  but  not  for  ever.” 

Illness  at  length  assailed  the  fascinating 
star  of  the  theatre,  and  compelled  her  to 
succumb.  Her  last  public  appearance  was 
on  the  26th  of  July,  1864,  in  the  comedietta 
of  “  Sunshine  through  the  Clouds,”  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Mathews’s  benefit.  It 
was  nearly  forty  years  previously  that  she 
first  stc])|)ed  u^mn  the  boards — a  girl  of 
surpassing  loveliness — for  a  husband’s  ben¬ 
efit,  and  her  last  professional  hour  won 
from  her  a  similar  favor.  From  that  night 
the  sunshine  was  seldom  seen  through  the 
clouds  by  poor  Madame.  Her  malady 
was  accompanied  by  increasing  physical 
agony,  through  which  she  lingered  in  hope¬ 
less  suffering  until  the  night  of  Friday,  the 
8th  of  August.  Six  days  later  he»  remains 
were  interred  at  the  cemetery  of  Kensal 
Green,  where  rest  many  who  mixed  with 
her  in  the  busy  scene.  Two  of  her  old 
managers  are  there,  Charles  Kemble  and 
Morris,  of  the  Hayniarket  ;  with  Liston, 
too,  one  of  her  chief  props  when  the  Olym¬ 
pic  was  under  her  golden  sway. 

Madame  Vestris  was  long  aclaiowledged 
the  most  charmuig  actress  ujion  the  Eng¬ 
lish  stage,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  lived 
in  the  full  blaze  of  public  favor.  She  was 
a  woman  of  undoubted  talent,  whether 
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judjjed  as  an  English,  French,  or  Italian 
comic  actress,  or  as  a  charming  natural 
vocalist ;  and  blended  with  her  former 
efforts  was  an  indescribable  fascination  not 
easily  to  be  shaken  from  remembrance. 
Time,  as  was  once  observed  by  an  admirer, 
appeared  for  many  years  to  stand  still,  gaz¬ 
ing  ui)on  her  attractions ;  and  so  gently 
did  the  great  des|>oiler  of  beauty  deal  with 
her  in  lace,  figure,  and  voice,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  female  on  record  who  so  long  re¬ 
tained  unimpaired  her  professional  fame. 
Acting  and  singing  with  her  was  an  impulse ; 
she  had  none  of  the  learning  of  a  school,  but  I 
trusted  to  her  own  innate  feeling  and  taste, 
her  jKjrformances  receiving  a  considerable 
charm  from  the  melody  of  her  voice.  The 
stage  has  heard  no  such  voice  since  the 
days  of  the  splendidly-gifted  .Iordan,  whose 
joyous  tones  imparted  a  warmth  around, 
whilst  her  laugh  was  the  most  enlivening 
thing  in  nature.  The  lower  notes  of  the 
Vestris  were  of  a  richness  rarely  surpassed, 
and  the  symphony  to  one  of  her  songs  cre¬ 
ated  in  her  audience  a  manifest  gratifica¬ 
tion.  It  may  bo  questioned  whether  she 
was  eqtial  to  the  jwrsonation  of  the  higher 
class  of  theatrical  heroines,  requiring  for 
their  due  embodiment  an  intellectual  sub¬ 
tlety  ;  but  for  the  vaudeville  and  the  ex¬ 
travaganza,  with  which  her  name  Is  so  in¬ 
timately  associated,  she  possessed  every 
graceful  accomplishment,  and  was  the  very 
spirit  of  this  species  of  light  comedy.  To 
her  sumptuous  faucy  and  refined  taste  we 


are  indebted  for  the  great  improvement 
in  our  scenic  representations,  her  talent  for 
dramatic  effect  exercising  an  influence 
which  will  long  be  observable  upon  our 
stage. 

This  gifted  actress,  in  the  morning  of 
her  day,  had  no  monitor  to  direct  her 
course,  and  heard  no  other  voice  than  that 
of  flattery.  The  young  beauty  conse¬ 
quently  imbibed  a  love  of  display  which 
became  her  characteristic  through  life. 
Those  who  should  have  t.aught  her  to  avoid 
temptation  led  her  to  its  fearful  brink,  cov¬ 
ering  the  abyss  with  a  gilded  and  a  glossy 
web.  Hence,  in  after  days,  came  rumors 
of  failings  to  which  the  world  too  freely 
1  listened.  Of  those  failings  we  will  speak 
gently,  remembering  her  early  training, 
and  knowing  that  the  narrow’  tomb  is  now 
her  home.  With  great  endowments,  and 
with  lavish  praise  constantly  ringing  in 
her  ear,  she  knew  nothing  of  affectation. 
Her  generosity  and  kindliness  of  heart  was 
frequently  exhibited,  and  received  its  re- 
w’ard  in  affectionate  and  unwearied  atten¬ 
tion  in  her  ow’n  hour  of  suffering,  over 
w’hich  Providence  kindly  spread  the  heal¬ 
ing  wing  which  hid  her  from  our  sight, 
w  e  owe  her  much  for  refined  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  shall  often  think  of  her, 

Kindly  and  pently,  but  as  of  one 
For  whom  ’tis  well  she’s  fled  and  (fone ; 

As  of  a  bird  from  a  chain  unlraund. 

As  of  a  wanderer  whose  home  is  found — 
So  let  it  be !  ” 


From  the  Oentlemsn't  Magazine. 

CHATTERTON.* 


In  that  portrait-gallery  of  illustrious 
writers  to  which  Mr.  Masson  has  intro¬ 
duced  us,  W'e  turn  from  the  likenesses  of 

*  “Essays,  Bioj^raphical  and  Critical,  chiefly  on 
Knffliah  Poets.  By  l>avid  Mas.wn,  A.M.,  Professor 
of  English  Literature  in  Uni  verity  CoUt'ge,  London.” 
(Cambridge :  Macmillan  and  Ca  8vo.) 


men  as  admirable  as  Shakspeare,  Swift, 
and  Goethe,  as  honorable  as  Wordsw'orth 
and  De  Quincey,  to  look  with  an  interest 
no  familiarity  abates  upon  a  new  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  “  marvellous  boy.”  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Mr.  Masson  himself  has  labored 
on  this  jmrtraiture  most  lovingly  and  well, 
lie  could  not  otherwise  have  given  us  so 
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faithful  and  complete  a  likeness  of  the  I  or  two,  and  you  may  see  him,  whilst  still 
young  poet  in  his  snllenness  and  pride,  '  a  Blue-coat  hoy  in  Colston’s  school,  writ- 
and  kindliness  and  grief,  or  have  surround- 1  ting  verses  and  lampoons  for  a  provincial 
ed  him  with  a  group  of  accessories  so  pic- '  journal,  imposing  on  the  pewterer,  Bur- 
turesque  in  themselves,  and  so  useful  in  i  gum,  an  antique-looking  pedigree  ascend- 
illustrating  and  bringing  out  in  bolder  |  ing  through  an  illustrious  line  to  one  of 
prominence  the  subject  o^^  his  picture.  ;  the  knightly  followers  of  the  Norman, 
It  is,  indeed,  in  this  accessory  matter  and  making  his  first  essay  in  those  ancient 
that  much  of  the  strength  of  Mr.  Masson’s  poems  which  still  command  the  admira- 
biography  consists.  A  mass  of  curious  I  tion  and  the  wonder  of  whoever  reads 
information,  diligently^  gathered  from  oh- 1  them.  Or  wait  again  a  year  or  two,  and 
scurest  publications,  is  happily  made  use  |  you  may  see  him,  an  apprentice  now  to 
of  to  throw  light  upon  the  times  through  ,  the  attorney,  Lambert,  hoaxing  Bristol 
which  the  narrative  extends,  and  particu-  j  antic^uaries  with  an  elalwrate  record  of  the 
larly  upon  those  circumstances  of  the  |  opening  of  their  ancient  bridge ;  boldly 
times  which  had  the  most  bearing  on  the  |  manufacturing  Rowley  poems  in  abund- 
individual  history  of  Chatterton.  Mr.  j  ant  measure ;  collecting  knowledge  and 
Masson  has  contrived  to  levy  subsidies  of'  especially  antiquarian  knowledge,  from 
this  kind  from  the  most  unpromising  i  every  source  that  was  not  sealed  against 
sources,  and  to  use  his  materials  with  a  i  him ;  corresponding,  upon  equal  terms. 


rare  constructive  skill,  lie  leaves,  in  fact, 
notliing  now  to  be  inquired  into  concern¬ 
ing  the  external  influences,  whether  of 
events  or  persons,  which  can  be  supposed 
to  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  wayward 
and  precocious  growth  of  the  poet’s  mind. 

Taken  as  it  stands  on  Mr.  Masson’s 
pages,  the  life  of  Chatterton  is  indeed  a 
strange  and  tragical  tale.  There  was  no 
genial  childhood  in  it — no  seasons  of  de¬ 
pendence  and  delight,  however  brief,  to 
usher  in  the  storm  and  darkness  of  his  pas¬ 
sionate  youth.  From  first  to  last  there 
was  a  morbid  element  in  his  mental  nature, 
and  ingrained  ambition,  and  reserve,  and 
pride,  fearfully  at  war  with  all  enjoyment 
or  repose.  At  little  more  than  seven  years 
of  age  we  have  this  account  of  him : 

“  Generally  very  sullen  and  silent,  he  was 
liable  to  sudden  and  unaccountable  gifts  of  weep¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  of  violent  fits  of  rage ;  he  was 
also  extremely  secretive,  and  fond  of  lM:ing  alone ; 
and  on  Saturday  and  other  holiday  afternoons, 
when  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  home  from  school, 
it  was  quite  a  matter  of  speculation  with  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Chatterton,  and  her  acquaintances, 
what  the  boy  could  be  doing  sitting  alone  for 
hours,  as  was  his  habit,  in  a  garret  full  of  all 
kinds  of  out-of-the-way  lumber.” 

This  riddle,  that  the  kind-hearted  mother 
and  her  gossips  could  not  solve,  has  no  ob¬ 
scurity  about  it  now.  Unconsciously  to 
herself^  in  that  back  street  of  Bristol,  she 
had  given  birth  to  a  young  eagle,  who  was 
even  then  pining  and  preparing  for  the 
atmosphere  and  habits  of  his  kind.  Wait 
a  year  or  two,  and  you  may  see  him  try 
his  wing  in  perilous  flights ;  wait  a  year 


with  Horace  Walpole;  contributing  to 
one  of  the  London  magazines;  and,  finally, 
walking  often  in  a  moody  state  about  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  “  w'ith 
a  brain  consciously  the  most  powerful  in 
Bristol,”  whilst  he  was  yet  sent  down  to 
feed  with  servants  in  his  master’s  kitchen. 

But  the  inward  strife  of  these  important 
years  is  never  to  be  seen  or  known.  The 
mortifications  which  so  prond  a  nature 
could  not  fail  to  encounter  amongst  purse- 
proud  and  illiterate  citizens,  and  the  bitter, 
constantly  recurring  sufferings  of  a  penni¬ 
less  state,  were  evils  not  to  be  repelled 
by  any  means  at  Chatterton’s  command. 
The  powers  he  was  conscious  of  were,  per¬ 
haps,  imperfectly  recognized  ;  the  jioverty 
he  bore  about  with  him  was  a  condition 
only  too  iialpable  to  all ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  now  a  spirit  infinitely  more  ]>a- 
tient  than  his  might  have  found  cause  to 
groan  under  the  indignities  to  which  such 
a  contrast  must  be  sure  to  doom  him.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  refusal  ofalo.an  of  money, 
at  a  critical  time,  that  brought  aliout  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  mouniful 
drama  of  poor  Chatterton’s  existence 
closed.  Inteiwening  scenes  of  overjiower- 
ing  interest  there  were,  but  it  was  this 
refusal — whatever  else,  had  this  Iwen 
wanting,  might  by  possibility  have  j»roved 
as  fi&tal — which  looms  out  in  the  distance 
as  the  unini-stakable  cause.  The  connect¬ 
ing  links  are  evident  enough.  It  was  this 
that  gave  occasion  to  a  deliberate  design 
of  self-destruction,  which  had  more  than 
once  suggested  itself  to  the  unhappy  boy’s 
mind  before  ;  it  was  the  accidental  disco¬ 
very  of  this  design  that  led  to  his  imme- 
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diate  dismisnal  from  the  attorney’s  office  ; 
and  it  was  this  dismissal  that  determine<i 
him  to  adventure  on  that  sea  of  wretched¬ 
ness  in  which  he  was  so  soon  to  be  a  me¬ 
morable  wreck. 

The  brifihtcst  interspace  in  Chatterton’s 
life  was  that  which  came  between  his 
emancipation  from  the  attorney’s  desk 
and  the  commencement  of  his  brief  des¬ 
pair  in  London.  Hope  brightened  the 
future  to  him  with  a  glory  which  the  past 
had  never  known.  There  M'as  a  pleasure 
even  in  the  pain  of  Bristol  leave-takings, 
for  he  was  going  forth  to  assert  for  himself 
a  new  position  amidst  new  scenes.  And, 
over  and  above  his  genius,  he  was  going 
forth  with  a  courage  and  a  confidence  de¬ 
serving  of  a  bt'tter  fate.  With  little  but 
a  few  guineas,  collected  for  him  by  sub¬ 
scription,  in  his  purse,  the  precious  burden 
of  his  Kowley  poems,  some  manuscripts  in 
modern  style,  and  his  high  ability  and  en¬ 
terprising  spirit,  he  turned  away  forever 
from  the  old  acquaintances  and  haunts  of 
childhood,  to  seek  renown  and  wealth  in 
a  more  promising  career. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  April,  1770,  that 
Chatterton  for  the  first  time  set  foot  in 
London.  Mr.  Masson  dwells  on  the  minut¬ 
est  incidents — the  rambles,  and  the  calls 
and  occupations,  the  scanty  dinners  and 
the  busy  days  of  that  eventful  period  in 
the  young  mlventurer’s  life.  The  narra¬ 
tive  discloses  an  amount  of  energy  .almost 
uiKHpialkHl.  Within  a  few  hours  of  his  ar¬ 
rival  he  h:ul  already  obtained  inter\’iews  | 
with  the  four  persons  from  whom  it  was 
most  likely  that  he  might  obtain  some 
profitable  literary  employment.  “  Tiretl, 
and  yet  happy,”  says  Mr.  M:isson,  “  the 
young  stranger  Inuit  his  steim  homeward  in 
the  direction  of  Shoreditch.”  And  then 
foreshiulowing  the  dark  catastrophe  so 
near  at  Inuid  he  adds : 

”  Ah !  we  wonder  if^  in  passing  along  Shoe- 
lanc  after  his  interview  with  Edmunds,  brush¬ 
ing  with  his  shoulder  the  ugly  black  wall  of 
thnt  workhoiise  burying-gnmnd  on  the  site  of 
which  Ksrringdon  Market  now  stands,  any  pre¬ 
sentiment  occurred  to  him  of  a  spectacle  which, 
four  short  months  afterwards,  that  very  spot 
was  to  witness — those  young  limbs  of  lu.s,  note 
so  full  of  life,  tAen  clos^  up,  stark  and  unclaim- 
eil,  in  a  workhou.se  shell,  and  borne,  iwrelsssly 
and  irreverently,  by  one  or  two  men,  along  that 
very  wall,  to  a  pauper’s  hasty  grave  I  Ah  !  no ; 
he  iwces  all  unwittingly,  poor  young  heart,  that 
spot  of  his  London  doom,  where  even  I,  remem¬ 
bering  him,  shudder  to  tears ;  fur  in  his 
mercy,  hangs  the  veiL” 


And  in  that  instance,  in  His  mercy,  God 
had  hung  the  veil.  This,  at  lea.st,  w'e  are 
assured  of  by  poor  Chatterton’s  letters  to 
his  mother.  They  are  written,  at  this 
period,  in  an  animated,  boasting,  buoyant, 
almost  happy  tone.  Tlie  first  was  com¬ 
posed  “  in  high  spirits the  second  tells 
of  his  “  glorious  prospect,”  and  of  his  pos¬ 
session  of  that  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
booksellers  which  “  no  author  can  be  poor 
who  understands  in  the  third  “  matters 
go  on  swimmingly,”  so  much  so  indeed  as 
to  give  occasion  to  the  triumphant  exclama¬ 
tion,  “.Brat’o,  hey  boys,  vp  tee  go  And 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  amidst  the  re¬ 
velations  of  these  letters,  how  in  the  full¬ 
ness  of  his  own  unsubstantial  prosperity,  the 
writer’s  patronage  and  generosity  overflow. 
His  friends  are  to  send  to  him  the  effusions 
they  would  wish  to  see  in  print ;  his  mo¬ 
ther  is  to  be  remembered  out  of  his  own 
abundance ;  and  his  sister  is  desired  to 
choose  the  colors  of  the  two  silks  with 
which  he  will  present  her  in  the  summer. 
Alas !  before  the  leaves  of  that  coming 
summer  fade,  neither  silk  nor  color  must 
that  mourning  sister  wear. 

The  letters  we  have  just  referred  to 
carry  us  onward  to  the  close  of  the  first 
mouth  of  Chatterton’s  London  life — the 
happiest,  probably,  in  spite  of  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  anxieties  and  labors,  of  any  he 
had  ever  until  then  experienced.  But  in 
connection  with  it,  the  question  will 
suggest  itself — was  the  munificence  he 
contemplated  fairly  warranted  by  any  act¬ 
ual  8ucce.ss,  or  was  it  merely  the  delusive 
expectation  of  a  self-confidence  yet  san¬ 
guine  and  unharmed  ?  Mr.  Masson,  who 
has  entered  deeply  into  the  inquiry,  ascer¬ 
taining  every  thing  that  can  be  positively 
known,  calcuhating  every  certain  gain,  and 
conjecturing  cautiously  where  proof  is  un¬ 
attainable,  adopts  the  first  of  these  opin¬ 
ions,  and  concludes  that  we  shall  prob¬ 
ably  be  correct  if  we  say  that  Chatterton’s 
total  receipts  during  his  first  two  months 
in  Lonilon  can  not  have  exceeded  ten  or 
twelve  pounds.”  This,  with  his  abstemious 
habits  of  living  and  inexpensiveness  in  re¬ 
gard  of  amusi-ments,  must  have  been  an 
ample  and  encouraging,  though  not  cer- 
,  tainly  a  splendid,  income.  Suen  as  it  was, 
however,  a  portion  of  it  —  and  the  fact 
I  should  always  be  remembered  in  abate¬ 
ment  of  our  sentence  on  his  manifold  sins 
— was  allotted  to  his  mother  and  his  sister 
in  the  shape  of  a  snuff-box,  fans,  and  china, 
i  as  the  fashion  of  the  age  demanded.  Mr. 
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Masson  is  inclined  to  attribute  somewhat 
of  this  liberality  to  pride,  but  we  confess 
that  on  this  pomt  alone  we  love  to  differ 
from  him.  It  is  certainly  a  far  more  pleas¬ 
ant  and  quite  as  plausible  a  supposition, 
that  absence  had  increased  the  tenderness 
of  his  affection,  and  prompted  an  expense  he 
could  but  ill  afford.  Two  passages  in  let¬ 
ters  to  his  sister  appear,  by  their  unaffect¬ 
ed  tone  of  truth,  to  lend  some  counte¬ 
nance  to  our  more  agreeable  view.  In  the 
first  he  says,  “  Be  assured  that  I  shall  ever 
make  your  wants  my  wants,  and  stretch 
to  the  utmost  to  serve  you and  in  the 
second — written  only  a  mouth  and  a  few 
days  before  his  death — he  tells  her :  “  I 
am  about  an  oratorio  which,  when  finish¬ 
ed,  will  purchase  you  a  gown.”  We 
can  not  look  upon  these  affecting  passages 
as  written  in  the  language  of  display  or 
pride. 

The  second  of  the  letters  was  dated  on 
the  20th  of  July,  and  before  then  the 
brief  and  dim  success  of  Chatterton  was 
on  the  wane.  In  spite  of  all  hb  assiduity 
with  editors,  he  found  but  little  profitable 
work  to  do.  Accommodating  himself, 
however,  readily  to  this  change  of  circum- 
tances,  even  while  he  was  the  most  dili¬ 
gent  in  striving  to  prevent  it,  his  cheap 
amusements  were  ungrudgingly  relin¬ 
quished,  his  slender  meals  reduced,  and 
even  his  dress — the  most  cherished  of  his 
small  indulgences  —  neglected.  But  no 
economy  consistent  with  the  barest  suste¬ 
nance  of  life  could  meet  the  need  of  his 
expiring  means.  And  no  earnest,  restless 
applications  to  the  publishers  w'ho  had 
employed  him  —  no  eftbrts  to  obtain  an¬ 
other  occupation — no  labors  with  his  pen, 
prolonged  through  sleepless  nights  in 
strange  succession — availed  him  any  thing 
to  keep  the  quickly-coming  enemy  at  bay. 
Then  came  the  time  when  nothing  but 
some  helping  hand,  outstretched  in  pity 
or  in  love,  might  s.ave  him.  But  no  gentle 
mother,  proud  of  the  genius  of  her  boy,  no 
good  Samaritan,  was  near.  There,  in  that 
Brooke-street  garret,  one  of  the  gifted 
spirits  of  the  time  was  fighting  out  alone, 
with  every  odds  against  him,  a  last  battle 
which  might  only  end  in  death. 

Mr.  Masson  has  dwelt,  .M’e  think,  with 
much  felicity  on  the  signal  good  which 
the  presence  of  some  generous  soul 
would  have  effected  in  that  season  of  the 
poor  youth’s  emergency,  and  has  rightly 
chosen  Goldsmith  as  the  aptest  minister 
in  his  imaginary  scene.  He  says : 


“  Precisely  at  the  time  when  Chatterton  was 
writing  his  last  letters  home,  and  beginning  to 
see  want  staring  him  in  the  face,  was  this  kind¬ 
est  of  Irish  hearts  taking  leave  for  a  while  of 
Brick  court.  Fleet  street,  and  all  its  pleasant 
cares.  Ah  I  me !  so  very  kind  a  heart  was 
that,  that  one  feels  as  if,  when  it  left  London, 
Chatterton’s  truest  hope  was  gone.  Goldsmith 
never  saw  Chatterton  ;  but  one  feels  as  if,  had 
he  remaine<l  in  London,  Chatterton  would  have 
been  more  safe.  Surely — even  if  by  some  ex¬ 
press  electric  communication,  shot,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  utmost  need,  under  the  very  stones  and 
pavements  that  intervened  between  the  two 
spots — the  agony  pent  up  in  that  garret  in 
Brook  street,  where  the  gaunt,  despairing  lad  was 
walking  to  and  fro,  would  have  made  itself  felt 
in  the  chamber  in  Brick  court ;  the  tenant  of 
that  chamber  would  have  been  seized  by  a  rest¬ 
lessness  and  a  creeping  sense  of  some  horror 
near;  he  would  have  hurried  out,  led,  nay, 
driven,  by  an  invisible  power,  and  by  the  grace 
of  God,  Brick  court  and  Brooke  street  would 
have  come  together !  Oh  !  the  hasty  and  excit¬ 
ed  gait  of  Goldsmith  as  he  turned  into  Brooke 
street;  the  knock;  the  ru.sh  up  stairs;  the 
garret-door  burst  open ;  the  arms  of  a  friend 
thrown  around  the  friendless  youth  ;  the  gush 
of  tears  over  him  and  with  him  ;  the  pride  melt¬ 
ed  out  of  the  youth  at  once  and  ferever ;  the  joy 
over  a  young  soul  saved !” 

But  this  was  not  to  be :  the  solitary 
tenant  of  that  cheerless  room  had  no 
friend  to  snatch  him  from  the  grim  temp¬ 
tations  of  despair. 

There  is  something  unspeakably  affect¬ 
ing  in  the  detail  of  the  last  days  of  Chat¬ 
terton’s  affliction.  The  very  pride  with 
which  he  confronted  the  misery  of  blasted 
hopes  and  absolute  destitution  had  some¬ 
thing  noble  in  it,  not  to  l)e  observ’ed  with¬ 
out  a  new  emotion  of  distress.  The  less  .and 
less  supply  of  bread,  bought  stale  that  it 
might  la.st  the  longer ;  his  fiery  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  baker’s  wife  who  had  refused 
to  trust  him  with  one  final  loaf;  his  steady 
punctuality  in  the  payment  of  his  rent, 
even  to  the  last  trying  miserable  week ; 
his  stem  rejection  of  the  sixpence  proffer¬ 
ed  by  his  ]X)or  landlady  ;  his  firm  refusals 
to  accept  the  meals  offered  him  in  charity 
by  her,  and  by  his  neighbor,  Cros.s,  from 
whom,  at  last,  the  deadly  antidote  to  all 
his  accumulated  suffering  w.as  bought,  not 
begged — are  incidents  which  take  the  c.ase 
of  Chatterton  out  of  the  category’  of  tluat 
guilt  which  w’e  despi.se  as  much  as  wo  de¬ 
plore.  Conceive  in  one  glance,  of  the  in¬ 
telligence,  the  stubborn,  fiend-like  jiride 
of  the  poor  youth’s  nature,  the  utter  dis¬ 
comfiture  of  his  exultant  hope  of  wealth 
and  fame,  the  irritability  of  brain  induced 
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by  injudicious  midnight  toils,  and  aggra¬ 
vated  to  the  l.ast  extreme  by  hunger  verg¬ 
ing  on  starvation,  and  you  will  find 
enough  to  extenuate,  though  not  to  ex¬ 
cuse  the  act,  which  has  made  Chatterton, 
forevermore,  the  dark  and  glorious  type 
of  ruin  and  despair. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  Au¬ 
gust  that  the  arsenic  Avhich  Chatterton 
had  purchased  in  the  morning  did  its 
deadly  work.  At  a  late  hour  on  the 
next  day,  as  he  was  not  stirring,  andfno 
answer  was  obtained  to  numerous  calls, 
the  door  of  his  room  was  broken  open, 
and  the  youth  was  found,  “  lying  on  the 
bed,  with  his  legs  hanging  over,  quite 
dead.”  He  died  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  which 
has  grown,  too  late,  into  the  renown  for 
genius  which  he  ardently  longed  for  and 
heartily  deser\'ed. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to 
dwell  upon  the  brief  and  pleasant  criticism 
with  which  Mr.  Masson’s  narrative  closes. 


But  the  omission  is  of  less  moment,  as  the 
judgments  upon  Chatterton’s  merits  as  a 
poet  are,  at  j)resent,  well-nigh  unanimous. 
That  his  acknowledged  poems  are  indicat¬ 
ive  of  great  ability,  and  yet  greater  pro¬ 
mise  ;  that  his  Kowley-poems  are  instinct 
with  genius  of  an  order  hardly  ever 
equalled  by  so  mere  a  boy,  are  ])Ositions 
which  the  world  have  pretty  much  agreed 
to  take  for  granted  now.  This  element 
of  his  youth  should  always  be  remember- 
[  ed  in  our  estimate  of  Chatterton’s  powers. 
Reflecting  with  tliat  memory  present  to 
us,  and  with  the  memory  present,  too,  of 
all  the  adverse  influences  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  was  his  fate  to  live  and  write — 
upon  what  he  has  undoubtedly  achieved, 
we  shall  be  prepared,  “with  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  and  Keats,”  to  look  back, 
as  Mr.  Masson  expresses  it,  “  again  and 
again  on  his  brief  existence  with  a  kind  of 
awe,  as  on  the  track  of  a  heaven-shot 
meteor  earthwards  through  a  night  of 
gloom.” 


From  Tait's  Magaclno. 


DON  SEBASTIAN,  KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 

{Concluded  from  (he  Eclectic  Magcaine  for  October.) 


All  that  hadt.aken  place  seemed  to  him 
as  a  dream  long  gone  by,  or  as  another 
life  ;  he  recalled  to  mind  that  he  had  been  a 
king,  that  he  had  had  ministers,  courtiers, 
a  grand  uncle  and  a  grandmother,  that  he 
hail  commanded  an  army,  that  he  had 
been  beaten,  and  that  he  had  been  killed ; 
but  how  he  could  be  now  living  under  a 
tent,  in  the  midst  of  horses,  fowls,  and 
sheep,  this  is  what  he  could  not  imagine. 
Presently  an  aged  woman,  with  black 
eyes  and  wrinkled  hands,  brought  him 
somu  milk ;  Sebastian  asked  her  where  his 


army  was ;  his  ships,  his  generals,  his  good 
horse,  and  Charles  the  Fifth’s  armor  ? 
She  replied  by  a  gesture  which  invited 
him  to  drink.  The  advice  was  right,  for 
the  sheep  and  goats  which  had  been  already 
licking  the  pot,  were  ready  to  dispute  its 
contents  with  him. 

The  king  oj)ened  his  eyes  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  not  knowing  what  she  wished.  The 
old  woman  placed  the  jug  by  his  side  and 
went  away.  What  she  had  foreseen  soon 
hapi)ened ;  a  large  goat  drank  up  the 
breakfast  in  two  licks,  and  not  content 
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with  this  despotic  act,  he  placed  his  foot 
upon  the  sacred  head  of  his  majesty,  who, 
at  this  moment,  regretted  not  having  his 
body  guard,  or  at  least  his  first  gentleman 
of  the  chamber.  The  next  morning,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  flourish  of  trumjjets  which 
used  to  announce  his  awaking,  he  heard 
around  him  only  hens  clucking  to  their 
chickens,  and  the  stamping  of  numerous 
bea-sts — quiet  companions,  whose  presence 
seemed  to  announce  that  a  stable  was 
henceforth  was  to  be  his  usual  palace. 
Twice  in  the  day  the  old  woman  came 
with  milk,  which  he  took  care  to  put  out 
of  reach  of  the  goat.  One  day  he  made 
the  woman  understand  that  milk  did  not 
satisfy  him,  and  she  brought  him  some 
dates  and  a  thin  cake,  which  seemed  to 
him  the  best  meal  be  had  ever  made. 
Thereupon  his  strength  began  to  return, 
and  he  w'as  able  to  stand. 

One  morning,  wishing  to  breathe  the 
outward  air,  and  find  out  where  he  was, 
he  left  the  tent ;  the  sun  had  risen,  and  he 
beheld  around  him  only  a  burning  sky 
and  a  sea  of  sand.  He  had  walked  for¬ 
ward  a  few  steps  into  the  o|)en  space, 
when  a  ferocious-looking  man  ran  towards 
him,  and  applied  to  his  shoulders  a  switch 
’  which  he  had  in  his  hand.  The  insulted 
prince  seized  the  rude  fellow,  who  drew' 
nis  dagger,  and  was  about  to  plunge  it 
into  him,  when  the  old  woman  staid  his  | 
arm,  making  signs  to  Sebastian  to  return 
to  the  tent,  which  he  did.  However  bold 
and  angry  one  may  be,  we  are  never  de¬ 
sirous  of  dying,  especially  when  just  re¬ 
covered  from  illness.  When  the  prince’s 
anger  allowed  him  to  think,  his  reflections 
were  not  agreeable.  Nobody  likes  to  be 
thwarted,  least  of  all  a  prince  who  has 
never  been  used  to  it. 

After  giving  his  back  and  head  a  good 
rubbing,  a  sure  method  of  obtaining  con¬ 
solation,  he  guessed  that  the  man  who 
had  behaved  so  unceremoniously  could 
not  be  his  subject ;  that  he  himself  was 
not  in  Portugal,  as  the  aspect  of  the  place 
had  already  made'  him  suspect;  that 
neither  w'as  he  in  his  camp,  for  he  would 
not  have  been  treated  so  cavalierly  in  the 
presence  of  his  army  ;  whence  he  conjec¬ 
tured  that  he  had  no  longer  any  soldiers, 
nor  even  any  subjects,  and  that  possibly 
he  was  become  a  subject  himself.  At 
length,  by  going  on  from  reasoning  to 
reasoning,  from  consequence  to  conse¬ 
quence,  he  concluded  that  he  was  a  pris¬ 
oner  among  the  Arabs,  and  that  in  confin- 
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ing  him  to  a  stable,  in  giving  him  a  blow 
w'ith  a  sw'itch,  and  almost  a  blow  wdth  a 
poignard,  they  follow'ed  general  right  and 
local  custom.  All  this  was  not  b.adly 
solved  for  a  legitimate  king  who  had 
never  beheld  any  thing  except  as  reflected 
by  his  crown.  But,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  prince  inherited  good  sense  from 
his  grandmother,  and  despite  of  su{>erin- 
tendents  and  Spanish  friends,  he  had  re¬ 
tained  some  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  He 
th<)ught  that  further  by  discovering  him¬ 
self  to  the  Arabs,  he  should  run  the  risk 
of  being  given  up  to  the  Moors,  and  ma.s- 
sacred,  or  perhaps  oftere<l  at  so  high  a 
ransom  that  his  uncle  could  not  or  wuul«l 
not  p.ay  it ;  and  he  decided  that  it  would 
be  much  better  to  wait  for  an  opportunity 
of  getting  himself  ransomed  at  the  com¬ 
mon  tnade  price,  as  a  Christian  of  low 
birth,  by  some  priv.ate  s|)eculator,  than  to 
run  away  at  the  risk  of  another  chastise¬ 
ment. 

His  wounds  were  entirely  healed.  His 
master,  whose  ill-humor  had  passed  olf, 
ordered  him  to  aid  the  old  woman  in 
looking  after  his  fellow-lodgers — the  go.ats, 
camels,  and  chickens;  ancl  to  leail  them 
out  into  the  desert.  Rightly  understood, 
this  is  the  occupation  best  suited  to  a  de¬ 
throned  monarch.  The  duties  of  a  shep¬ 
herd  have  also  a  kind  of  royalty,  jierhaps 
worth  more  than  the  other  kind. 

A  sovereign,  particularly  of  our  days, 
can  not  disj»ose  of  the  least  of  his  subjects 
without  tliousamls  and  thousands  of  judi¬ 
cial  forms,  and  a  hundred  jabberings.  If 
he  only  wants  their  money,  he  must  ask 
for  it ;  and  if  they  consent  to  give  it,  they 
insist  upon  knowing  wliat  is  done  with  it. 
A  shepherd  meets  with  no  contradiction, 
has  no  shackles  to  get  rid  of.  Does  he  re¬ 
quire  clothing  ?  he  shears  a  subject.  Is 
one  troublesome  ?  he  kills  him.  Is  he 
hungry?  he  eats  him.  No  remonstrance 
is  heard.  The  deceased  does  not  com¬ 
plain,  and  the  rest  of  the  flock  rejoice,  for 
their  rations  are  increased.  It  is  true  that 
a  shepherd  receives  no  honied  sjieeches 
from  his  oxen  or  his  sheep ;  but  what  are 
honied  speeches?  deceit  and  falsehood. 
It  is  true  also  that  he  sometimes  has  to 
drive  away  the  wolves ;  but  then  he  does 
not  see  his  dogs  and  rams  join  with  them 
against  him.  And  wolves  are  less  hurtful 
than  flatterers,  detractors,  place-hunters — 
creatures  thirsting  for  man’s  life  and  gold, 
and  skilled  in  depriving  princes  of  reason 
and  perception. 
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Such  were  the  reflections  which  the 
King  of  Portugsil  made  while  feeding  his 
aiiimalH  in  the  shade,  where  he  oould  And 
any,  and  by  the  side  of  the  old  woman, 
whom,  as  we  have  said,  be  assisted  in  the 
(tastoral  duties.  The  good  woman’s  com¬ 
pany  brought  his  grandmother,  and  the 
advice  she  had  given  him,  to  his  remem¬ 
brance.  He  now  deplored  his  mistakes 
and  acknowledged  that  she  had  spoken 
rightly.  This  gives  one  room  to  remark 
that  three  fourths  of  the  right  counsel  of 
this  world  are  given  by  good  women ;  and 
that  in  the  rule  of  conduct,  economy,  poli¬ 
tics,  diplomacy,  cooking,  and  medicine, 
one  can  not  do  better  tbati  hearken  to 
them.  In  literature  they  are  not  very 
able,  neither  do  they  pretend  to  be  so,  for 
sensible  women  are  modest,  and  though 
they  generally  talk  a  great  deal,  it  is  nev¬ 
ertheless  true  that  they  talk  only  of  what 
they  understand. 

One  «lay,  while  the  prince  was  guarding 
his  flocks,  some  AralM  of  the  marauding 
tribe,  hidden  behind  a  sacred  hill,  pomiced  | 
on  his  two  tinest  camels  and  led  them  ofi'. 
He  was  running  after  them,  when  seeing 
that  other  robbers  had  seized  Ids  fattest 
sheep,  he  turned  to  the  latter,  attacked 
the  thieves,  and  a  great  tight  with  lists  j 
ensued.  Not  having  yet  quite  recovered 
his  strength  he  was  forced  to  yield ;  and 
after  having  beaten  him  soundly,  the  con¬ 
querors  led  away  their  booty,  leaving  him 
lying  on  the  sand.  However,  he  w’as  able 
to  drag  himself  to  the  siicepfold,  where  a 
furious  hyena  and  same  foxes  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  were  making  frightful  havoc. 
The  prince’s  shouts  drove  away  these  ter¬ 
rible  animals,  but  too  late ;  half  of  the 
sheep  were  killed,  and  the  rest  were  lame. 
He  then  felt  that  the  shepherd’s  occupa¬ 
tion  had  also  its  annoyances,  and  under 
present  circnmstances,  he  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  be  a  king. 

In  the  evening,  his  master,  on  discover¬ 
ing  the  state  of  things,  crossed  his  hands 
on  his  breast,  saying,  “  God  is  God !”  and 
condemned  the  shepherd,  as  responsible 
minister,  to  the  bastinado,  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  unwillingly  enough. 

The  next  day,  encouraged  by  the  former 
success,  another  band  attacked  the  little 
camp.  After  a  valiant  skirmish,  the  assail¬ 
ants  gained  the  advantage ;  all  w’as  pil¬ 
laged,  and  the  king,  who  was  part  of  the 
booty,  was  tied  to  a  horse’s  tail,  and 
obliged  to  go  tifteen  miles  with  three  or 
four  human  heails  hung  on  the  back. 


His  new  masters,  bandits  by  profession, 
were  always  out  marauding.  Sebastuui’s 
duties  were  very  hard  ;  he  served  as  helper 
to  the  asses,  and  carried  the  baggage, 
always  getting  the  largest  share  of  the 
blows,  and  the  smallest  of  the  food. 
Thus  did  he  perfect  himself  in  the  know'- 
ledge  of  things,  and  in  acquaintance  with 
mankind. 

He  had  several  times  made  his  owners 
understand  that  he  wdshed  to  be  ransom¬ 
ed  ;  but  they,  rightly  enough,  not  daring 
to  approach  the  towns,  did  not  seem  to 
pay  much  attention  to  his  proposition. 
However,  seeing  them  one  day  in  close 
conference,  he  suspected  they  were  talk¬ 
ing  about  him ;  mid  it  was  so.  But  the 
Arabs  were  not  agreed  among  themselves 
as  to  what  they  should  do  with  him.  Some 
wanted  to  embalm  him,  bmidage  him,  mid 
put  him  into  a  box — in  short,  to  pickle 
him  into  a  mummy,  with  a  tine  mmiuscript 
at  his  feet,  in  order  to  sell  him  to  the  sa- 
vans  of  Europe,  who  were  then  beginning 
to  seek  after  Egyptian  antiquities.  Others 
insisted  on  selling  him  alive,  asserting  that 
if  there  was  not  so  much  profit  thus,  there 
would  also  be  less  outlay.  This  opinion 
prevailed,  and  on  the  council  breaking  up, 
they  washed  and  shaved  him ;  they  then 
gave  him  a  double  meal,  and  placed  him 
on  a  dromedary — all  attentions  to  which 
he  was  not  accustomed,  and  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  him  to  jiromlse  something  lavorable. 

Towards  noon  they  halteil  at  a  kind  of 
caravansary  or  bazaar,  where  he  was 
oftered  for  sale  M'ith  several  hundred  ne¬ 
groes,  negresses,  and  little  negroes ;  a  race 
wliich  was  created  and  placed  in  the  world 
to  be  in  all  countries  taken  in  exchmige 
for  gold.  As  the  only  white  man  for  sale, 
he  attracted  many  gazers,  but  not  one 
bidder,  though  the  valuer  charged  with 
the  sale  made  a  pompous  display  of  his 
worth,  and  recommended  him  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers,  warrmiting  him  upon  his  soul  us 
a  white  of  pure  breed  and  of  the  first 
quality.  At  last  a  Nubian  shownnm 
bought  him  on  private  speculation.  Liv¬ 
ing  in  a  district  where  wliite  men  are 
rare,  he  intended  to  teach  him  a  few 
tricks,  and  then  exhibit  him  with  some 
other  learned  animals  of  which  he  had  the 
consignment.  The  next  day  he  opened 
his  show  in  a  negro  village.  Immediately 
abundant  receipts  in  dates  and  shells 
proveti  that  his  scheme  was  not  a  bad 
one,  when  the  priest  of  the  pLice,  fearing 
his  own  trade  might  sufter,  extemporised 
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a  sermon  against  the  Nubian  and  his  ex¬ 
hibition  ;  he  proved  that  the  white  man 
could  be  no  other  than  the  devil,  as  his 
color  also  indicated,  and  that  the  black 
man  was  his  familiar.  By  these  reasons 
he  persuaded  the  faithful  to  sacrifice  them 
both  to  Mumbo  Jumbo. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  result  of  this 
preachment,  the  director  and  his  troop 
could  do  nothing  better  than  get  away  as 
quickly  as  possible.  On  arriving  at  a  sea¬ 
port  they  met  two  men  in  white  gownis ; 
these  were  Redemptorist  monks,  travel¬ 
ling  about  to  ransom  captives — a  noble 
trade  which  would  deserve  a  premium,  at 
least  as  much  as  that  of  codfish  and  her¬ 
rings.  On  recognizing  this  dress,  the 
prince  started  forward  and  crossed  him¬ 
self;  at  which  action  the  good  monks 
approached,  paid  without  much  bargain¬ 
ing,  and  led  away  their  prize.  They  were 
Sicilians.  Seb.ostian ,  having  had  some 
quarrels  with  their  Court,  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  be  quite  confidential ;  he 
merely  said  he  w.as  a  Portuguese,  one  of 
king  Sebastian's  soldiers,  and  that  he  had 
been  captured  by  the  Arabs. 

After  various  journeys,  and  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  other  slaves,  our  travellers  reached 
a  sea-port,  and  all  embarked  together  for 
Palermo,  where  their  monastery  was  situ¬ 
ated.  On  their  arrival  they  were  received 
by  the  priests,  and  led  in  procession  to 
the  church  of  the  order.  Each  captive 
was  dressed  in  a  white  gown,  had  three 
crowns  and  a  pilgrim’s  staff  given  to  him, 
and  dismissed  with  wishes  for  a  good  jour- 
ney. 

Misfortune  had  made  Sebastian  as  pru¬ 
dent  as  he  had  formerly  been  the  contrary. 
W e  h.ave  seen  his  reasons  for  not  making 
himself  known,  besides  which,  however 
great  his  desire  of  learning  what  was 
going  on  in  Portugal,  he  dreaded  to  hear. 
His  heart  bled  when  he  thought  of  the 
anguish  of  his  soldiers,  of  his  beloved 
citizens,  of  the  agonizing  descriptions  that 
W’oirid  doubtless  be  given  him  of  their 
sufferings  ;  he  even  feared  they  might  all 
have  died  of  grief.  However,  he  gained 
courage,  and  the  first  passenger  to  whom 
he  applied  for  news,  told  him  th.at  king 
Sebastuin,  a  fool  and  a  madman,  having 
refused  to  listen  to  any  body’s  advice,  had 
made  an  unjust  war  on  Africa,  the  result 
of  which  was  what  had  been  foretold,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Portuguese  were  l)eaten  and 
the  king  killed,  and,  as  all  Christendom 
thought,  he  perfectly  merited.  He  added. 


that  in  Portugal,  while  people  much  re¬ 
gretted  the  brave  men  who  had  fallen 
through  the  obstinacy  of  a  fool,  they  only 
laughed  at  seeing  his  body  brought  back 
in  two  pieces  at  different  times ;  that  it 
had  nevertheless  been  interred  with  great 
ceremony  at  the  conclusion  of  a  very  fine 
service,  and  that  his  uncle  Henry  had  gayly 
ascended  the  throne  the  very  evening  of 
the  funeral. 

This  intelligence  bewildered  Sebastian 
more  than  a  little.  He  could  not  imagine 
how  any  thing  could  go  on  in  his  kingdom 
without  him,  and  why  a  fresh  army  had 
not  been  made  to  rescue  him,  if  made 
prisoner,  or  to  avenge  him  if  dead. 

“  What !”  he  exclaimed,  “  h.ive  I  been 
betrayed  by  every  body,  even  by  my 
grandmother  ?” 

The  person  whom  he  interrogated  might 
have  been  some  law  student,  some  jacobin, 
same  reformer,  an  enemy  to  the  authority 
of  kings  in  general,  and  of  his  own  in  par¬ 
ticular.  He  accosted  another  traveller, 
whose  peaceful  aj)pearance  made  him 
think  he  held  less  novel  opinions,  but 
from  him  he  could  only  draw  replies  still 
more  severe. 

“  Alas  !”  he  said  to  himself,  “  this  then 
is  glory !  I  have  fought  like  a  lion ;  I 
have  had  three  horses  killed  under  me,  I 
have  received  ten  wounds,  I  have  been 
captured,  bought,  sold,  and  now  here  I 
am  a  pilgrim,  with  a  white  staft*  in  my 
hand,  while  my  uncle,  with  my  crown  on 
his  head  and  my  clothes  on  his  back,  reigns 
joyously  in  my  stead.  Ah!  if  they  would 
not  remember  me  as  a  hero,  they  ought 
at  least  to  regard  me  as  a  siiint ;  for  at 
any  rate  the  war  was  a  crusade,  and  I  had 
a  bull  from  the  Pope.  And  you,  grand¬ 
mother,  you  have  allowed  all  this!  And 
you,  my  good  friend,  Alca^-ova,  you  have 
given  them  the  cash-box  to  i)ay  for  a  De 
Profuiidis  when  I  w;vs  in  good  health! 
And  you,  mob!  and  you  ^ti/tuis,  more 
stupid  than  geese,  you  are  eating  yonr 
spiced  mutton  and  grilled  toin.atoes,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened !  Who,  in  this 
country,  where  no  one  knows  me,  will 
believe  that  I  am  Sebastian,  King  of 
Portugal  and  the  two  Indies  ?  If  I  were 
to  bawl  it  forth  in  the  streets  and  on  the 
roofs,  people  would  answer,  ‘What!  good 
man,  ^‘bastlan  is  deail  and  buried ;  his 
ret^uiem  has  been  chanted,  and  his  epitaph 
I  written,  go  to  bed  and  sleep  yourselt’ 
j  sober.’  ” 

1  These  thoughts  made  the  poor  prince 
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almost  mad;  so  that  seeing  him  talking  to  I 
himself  and  gesticulating  with  his  W'hite 
statf,  the  passengers  gathered  round  him, 
and  he  had  great  difficulty  in  making  his 
escape  into  the  fields.  Seeing  a  clean  cave 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  he  determined  to  be  a 
hermit  for  the  present — an  easy  matter, 
for  his  beard  was  long,  and  his  gown 
tanned  in  the  sun.  So  he  installed  himself 
in  his  nook,  previously  inhabited  by  a  man 
of  the  same  trade,  who  had  died  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity.  The  hermitage  con¬ 
tained  the  requisite  furniture,  and  he 
bought  it  all  for  his  three  crowns  of  the 
niece  of  the  defunct,  or  by  other  accounts 
the  cousin,  who  kept  a  neighboring  tavern. 

The  new  hermit  was  young  and  good- 
looking.  The  girls  of  the  district  soon  had 
individual  faith  in  his  prayers;  so  that  the 
prince  who  had  betaken  himself  there  to 
deliberate  on  his  affairs,  had  not  a  moment 
to  think  almut  them,  either  by  day  or  by 
night.  Now,  he  wished  very  much  to 
inform  his  grandmother  of  his  situation, 
and  the  thing  seeme<l  proper  enough ;  but 
a  difficulty  at  once  stopped  him.  Whether 
it  had  been  forgotten  to  teach  him  writ¬ 
ing,  or  whether  by  his  wounds  he  had  lost 
the  use  of  his  fingers,  he  knew  not  how  to 
begin  his  letter.  At  last  he  made  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  a  little  boy  who  had  been 
at  school.  To  him  he  dictated  his  story 
in  such  a  manner  as  quite  to  preserve  the 
incognito,  ami  with  eight  days’  labor  and 
a  quire  of  paper — for  the  child  could  write 
only  text-h.and — this  important  epistle  was 
finished.  He  confided  it  to  a  ship-captain 
named  Catissana,  who  waa  going  to  Portu¬ 
gal  with  com ;  he  recommended  it  to  his 
especial  care  after  having  paid  the  car¬ 
riage;  but  the  man,  not  seeing  exactly 
how  an  answer  could  benefit  a  hermit, 
threw  it  away. 

While  Sebastian  was  expecting  intelli¬ 
gence  which  was  never  to  arrive,  the  sight 
of  the  young  girls  whose  visits  were 
increasing,  reminded  him  of  his  Spanish 
betrothed,  and  he  recollected  that  he  had 
been  passionately  in  love  with  her.  He 
ha<l  even  kept  a  tress  of  her  hair,  which 
the  Arabs  had  generously  left  him,  because 
they  h.a«l  not  found  time  to  sell  it. 

About  this  time  a  visit  from  the  viceroy 
of  N  aples’  son  was  announced  at  Palermo. 
This  young  nobleman,  newly  married, 
wished  to  bring  his  w’ife  to  the  island,  and 
magnificent  preparations  Were  made  to 
receive  them.  On  the  day  of  their  public 
entry,  Sebastian  being  by  chance  among 


the  crowd,  was  not  a  little  astonished  at 
recognizing  in  the  bride  the  charming 
princess  who  had  sworn  everlasting  fidelity 
to  him.  He  breathed  a  sigh  that  was 
heard  by  a  thousand  j)er8on8,  and  ran  to 
shut  himself  up  in  his  hermitage  where  he 
wept  unceasingly  for  three  days  and  nights. 
When  that  was  done,  he  perceived  that 
the  Infanta’s  journey  was  a  lucky  chance 
for  him ;  that  nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  make  himself  known  to  her,  and 
that  in  spite  of  her  unfaithfulness,  it  was 
not  impossible  that  she  might  enable  him 
to  return  to  Portugal,  and  resume  Ixis 
crown,  his  sceptre,  and  all  his  other 
goods,  fcio  he  presented  himself  at  the 
palace. 

It  was  announced  to  the  princess  that  a 
holy  man  desired  to  speak  to  her  ;  and  as 
she  was  very  jfious,  she  ordered  him  to  be 
admitted.  At  the  sight  of  that  face  the 
lady  blushed,  and  turned  pale ;  however, 
having  leanied  diplomacy  under  her  father 
and  Lemnos,  she  presently  recovered,  and 
Sebastian  related  his  history  to  her,  in 
every  particular,  not  even  omitting  the 
switching. 

Having  concluded,  he  implored  her  aid 
to  recover  his  title  and  pos.sessions ;  and 
in  order  to  interest  her  still  more,  he 
thought  he  might  produce  the  tress  of  her 
hair.  Then  the  princess  ran  to  the  bell- 
pull,  or  what  was  then  used  in  place  of  it, 
and  her  ladies  as  well  as  a  band  of  guards 
coming  in,  “Protect  me  from  this  mad¬ 
man  !”  she  cried,  and  fainted  away.  They 
were  about  to  throw  the  hermit  out  of  the 
window,  but  he  made  haste  out  by  the 
door. 

On  that  very  night,  four  men  and  a 
cor{)oral  seized  him  in  his  hermitage,  and 
without  giving  him  time  to  take  liis  rosary 
ami  scourge,  they  carried  him  to  the 
harbor,  were  a  felucca  was  waiting.  When 
they  were  at  some  distance  from  the  coast 
of  Calabria,  a  storm  came  on,  which  upset 
the  vessel — the  four  men  and  the  corj>oral 
w’cnt  straight  to  the  bottom,  the  sailors 
swam  ashore,  and  the  hermit,  who  did  not 
know  how  to  swim,  remained  buoyed  up 
by  his  gown,  anxious  enough  as  to  how 
the  voyage  would  termin.ate.  It  w'as  a 
critical  situation,  for  probably,  as  soon  as 
the  stuff  should  be  wet  through,  as  it  must 
shortly  be,  he  would  be  engulfed  with  the 
corporal  and  his  four  men,  for  whose 
society  he  had  no  great  desire.  Besides, 
he  had  been  taught  so  much  fear  of  Scylla 
and  her  dogs,  that  he  thought  every 
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moment  to  behold  them  at  his  heels.  I 
However,  the  current  set  towards  shore  ;  j 
and  he  was  not  more  than  three  rods  off  i 
it,  when  he  took  it  into  lus  head  to  stretch 
out  his  le^  he  felt  the  sand,  and  a  large 
wave  took  him  up  and  placed  him  on  the 
shore. 

His  first  act  was  to  thank  God ;  then, 
having  taken  off  his  gown,  he  spre^  it  in 
the  sun  and  lay  down  beside  it  to  warm 
himself.  When  he  had  reatljusted  his  toil¬ 
et  he  felt  hungry,  and  he  had  not  a  penny 
in  hb  pocket.  He  had  not  even  any 
ckets ;  for  in  his  hermitage  at  Palermo, 
ving  every  thing  at  hand  and  when  he 
pleased,  he  did  not  require  any.  He  saw 
many  dwellings  around  him ;  but  to  eat, 
when  one  has  no  money  to  pay  with,  one 
must  either  beg  or  steal.  To  beg,  was 
hard  for  a  king;  to  take,  was  more  natural, 
and  more  after  the  usage  of  heroes.  He 
thought  his  gown  would  protect  him  from 
violence,  and  with  a  truly  Christian  hu¬ 
mility,  and  in  expiation  of  liis  sins,  he 
resigned  liimself  to  beg.  His  first  petition 
was  addressed  to  a  clown,  who  replied, 
“  God  bless  you.”  The  second  was  to  a 
poor  old  woman,  who  reminded  liirn  of 
his  grandmother,  and  who  gave  him  two 
eggs.  A  little  further  off  he  obtained 
some  bread,  and  then  a  simill  bottle  of 
wine.  He  retired  to  the  shade  of  an  olive 
tree,  and  was  preparing  for  a  meal  which 
he  much  needed,  when  he  found  he  had 


and  having  thrown  an  old  jacket  over  him, 
they  tlirust  him  out,  saying  that  if  he 
dared  to  appear  in  the  country,  and 
beg  anywhere,  he  should  not  get  off  so 
easily. 

The  procee«ling  was  harsh  towards  a 
great  prince  who,  until  this  day,  ha<l  never 
been  flogged  except  by  infidels.  Taught 
by  experience,  he  vehemently  resolved 
that  in  future  he  would  eat  his  eggs  with¬ 
out  salt  rather  than  ask  it  of  monks. 
He  got  away  as  fast  as  he  could  from  the 
inhospitable  plac<‘,  gulping  down  his  anger, 
which  tlid  not  lessen  his  appetite.  Having 
reached  a  town,  and  seeing  no  brother 
beggar  near,  he  ventured  to  ask  some 
!  help ;  but  his  peas.onUs  dress  did  not  make 
I  the  same  impression  .as  the  gown ;  he  was 
treated  as  a  lazy  fellow,  and  obtained 
nothing ;  he  asked  for  work,  and  they 
laughed  at  him.  However,  as  folks  rarely 
die  of  hunger,  except  in  the  fine  cities  of 
London  .and  Parb,  he  did  not  die ;  but 
I  arrived  at  Rome,  linng  by  hb  good  looks 
j  and  God’s  favor. 

I  Hb  intention  was  to  make  himself  knoi^ai 
to  the  Pope;  but  nowl^Tc  can  an  audience 
be  obtained  in  a  jacket ;  and  the  servant 
of  servants  is  not  more  partial  than  others 
to  dirty  folks.  Sebastian  learned  that  to 
be  received  at  the  court  of  Rome  he 
must  have  an  abbe's  cloak ;  happily  he 
chanced  to  find  one,  which  was  lent  to 
him  through  charity.  Being  admitted  to 


no  fire  wherewith  to  cook  hb  eggs,  nor  salt  I  the  Pope’s  presence,  he  knelt  and  kissed 
to  season  them.  hb  slipper;  then  he  disclosed  his  name 

A  convent  stood  at  a  short  distance  ;  the  and  misfortunes.  The  Pojie,  after  having 
good  fathers  would  not  refuse  him  thb  listened  feelingly,  and  even  twice  wi|>ed 
little  kindness.  He  presented  his  request  hb  eyes,  said  :  “  My  son,  you  are  a  great 
to  the  porter,  who  asked  him  if  he  was  not  sinner;  but  the  Lord  is  merciful ;  you  will 
the  beggar  who  had  been  seen  in  the  vil-  daily  repeat  a  Pater  for  the  repose  of  the 
lage?  iJ|)ou  replying  in  the  afiirmative  soul  of  the  glorious  king  Sebastian,  buried 
he  was  desired  to  enter ;  the  poor  prince  in  the  holy  church ;  and  an  Ace  for  a 
was  delighted  with  such  forethought ;  he  prosperoas  reign  to  his  eminence  Cardinal 
perceived  that  he  was  among  brethren,  Henry,  hb  rightful  successor  to  the  throne 
and  had  no  doubt  they  would  give  him  of  Portugal.  I  give  you  absolution ;  go 
assistance.  and  sin  no  more.”  He  blesst'd  him,  and 

While  he  was  thus  meditating,  the  went  away,  leaving  the  prince  on  hb  knees, 
superior  appeared,  and  began  to  ask  him  gaping  with  astonishment.  He  might 
questions  as  to  the  convent  to  which  he  long  have  remained  thus,  had  not  two 
belonged.  Sebastian  acknowledged  that  venerable  personages  come  in  suddenly, 
he  was  only  a  simple  lay  traveller,  who  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  papal  guards, 
had  just  been  shipwrecked,  and  had  only  j  They  forced  him  to  enter  one  of  the  l*ope’s 
his  gonm  and  the  charity  of  the  faithful  to  i  carnages,  and  took  liim  to  the  frontier  of 
assist  him  to  Rome,  where  hb  business !  the  iioly  States ;  there  one  of  his  corn- 
summoned  liim.  At  a  sign  from  the  prior,  panions  proposed  that  he  should  alight 
four  stout  monks  entered,  carried  off  the  and  walk,  slipped  twenty-five  Roman 
hermit,  took  away  hb  food,  cut  off  hb  crowns  into  hb  liand,  commanding  his 
beard,  and  then  stripped  him  of  hb  gown,  |  silence  *iuder  penalty  of  the  greater  ex- 
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commnnication,  and  having  re«ntere<l  the  ' 
rarriage  he  left  the  prince  in  as  great 
amazement  as  he  h.ad  been  when  at  his 
Holiness’  feet.  Alas!  to  what  then  did 
bulls  and  crusades  lead  ?  To  twenty-five  1 
crowns  and  excommunication  !  I 

He  took  the  road  towards  Venice,  where  i 
he  had  been  told  that  bread  was  chea^i, 
and  intelligence  to  be  relied  on.  On  his 
arrival,  he  took  lodging  unth  a  cook,  a 
Cypriot,  to  whom  he  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  ;  and  in  return  for  board  and 
lodging,  he  assisted  in  the  business.  Some 
of  liis  former  subjects,  attached  to  the 
Portuguese  embassy,  came  now  and  then 
to  drink  Montefiascone  wine,  and  eat  stra- 
chino  with  Francisco,  the  Cyiniot.  One 
day,  jicrceiving  the  prince,  they  recognized 
him,  and  kneeling  liefore  him,  invited  him 
to  ilrink  with  them  ;  to  which  his  majesty, 
who  had  long  ago  renounced  pride,  will¬ 
ingly  agreed,  desiring  them  to  keep  the 
secret.  Hut  how  could  Portuguese  at¬ 
tached  to  an  embassy  be  supposed  to  hold 
their  tongues?  In  two  days  this  history 
was  known  all  over  the  city,  and  the  whole 
city  called  at  the  Cypriot’s  house  to  see  the 
prince  who  was  holding  the  frying-pan. 
Francisco’s  trade  thus  increased  so  much 
that  he  offereil  his  assistant  a  third  of  the 
profits ;  and  Don  Sebastian,  who  now  ex¬ 
perienced  an  act  of  ju.stice  for  the  first 
time,  agreed,  promising  to  make  him  his  ; 
prime  minister  should  he  ever  regain  his  ; 
throne.  Meanwhile,  the  public  reports 
reached  the  ambassador’s  ears,  ami  he, 
without  wisliuig  to  listen  to  the  prince,  ' 
denounced  the  imposture,  produced  the  | 
register  of  his  burial,  and  said  that  he  J 
would  cause  the  waiter  to  be  apprehended 
inking  Henry’s  name.  Sebastian’s  friends 
advised  him  to  fly  to  Padua,  to  the  great  ! 
vexation  of  the  Cypriot,  who  preferreil  a 
charge  against  the  Portuguese  court  for 
injuring  his  trade. 

Just  as  our  hero  was  gone,  the  sbirri 
came ;  they  went  directly  to  the  frying- 
pan,  which  they  found  in  its  place,  but  his 
majesty  held  it  no  longer ;  and  the  exas- 
perate<l  landlord  threw  the  lard  in  their 
fikiea. 

Tlie  ambassador  insisted  on  carrying  it 
through  at  any  hazard  ;  he  caused  the 
Council  of  Ten  and  the  state  Inquisitors 
to  be  assembleil,  and  accused  Francisco 
and  his  assistant  of  keeping  an  eating- 
house  where  people  ate  pork  on  Good  F ri- 
day,  and  stews  and  hashes  were  made  at 
Easter  of  children’s  flesh.  It  was  accord¬ 


ingly  decided  that  the  Cypriot  should  be 
immediately  confined  in  the  dungeons, 
and  the  scullion  be  brought  back  to  Venice 
to  answer  for  his  cookery. 

At  this  stage  of  aflairs  an  envoy  unex¬ 
pectedly  arnved  from  the  viceroy  of 
Naples,  who  having  heard  from  his  son  of 
the  adventure  at  Palermo,  demanded  the 
prisoner  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
legitimate  guardian  and  temporal  father 
of  Portugal.  So  many  formalities  and 
conferences  for  the  sake  of  a  scullion  puz¬ 
zled  the  republic,  W’hich  concluded  there 
must  be  some  hidden  mystery  in  it.  Hut 
'  being  deeply  interested  in  not  embroiling 
:  itself  with  Spain,  it  resolved,  all  things 
considered,  in  accordance  with  the  immut¬ 
able  principle  of  self  interest,  that  Francis¬ 
co’s  partner  should  be  left  to  his  fate, 

‘  prince  or  no  prince.  He  was  then  given 
up  to  the  viceroy’s  messengers,  well  chain- 
:  ed,  and  so  quitted  Venice,  asking  as  a  sole 
favor  the  Cypriot’s  relea.se,  which  was 
granted. 

I  When  he  arrived  at  Naples,  then  under 
'  the  dominion  of  Sf>ain,  the  prince  leanied 
th.at  the  viceroy  was  absent,  and  that  his 
friend  the  Count  of  Lemnos  filled  the  of¬ 
fice  meanwhile.  At  this  intelligence  his 
heart  throbbed  with  delight ;  he  had  no 
doubt  of  being  proclaimed  living  forth¬ 
with,  and  restored  to  his  people.  Mean¬ 
while,  he  was  shut  upin  the  ca.stle  de  I’tEuf, 
where,  being  close  to  the  roof,  he  had  at 
any  rafe  dry  feet.  He  hastened  to  de¬ 
mand  an  audience  of  his  dear  and  w’cll- 
beloved  comf»anion,  certain  that  the  de¬ 
tails  which  he  sent  him  were  amj>ly  suffi¬ 
cient  to  remove  any  doubts,  if  he  felt  any. 
This  letter  had  speedy  results  :  two  hours 
after,  by  the  count’s  special  commands, 
he  was  put  into  a  <lungeon,  with  an  order 
that  he  shouhl  not  be  seen  by  any  one 
I  whatsoever.  On  the  day  following  an  en- 
I  voy  came  to  offer  him  a  knife  and  a  rope, 

;  saying,  “  This  is  the  answer  his  Excellency 
•ends  yon.” 

1  Sebastian  replied:  “You  tempt  me  in 
vain  ;  I  will  endure  my  misfortune  ;  take 
his  present  back  to  the  viceroy.”  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  left  with  him,  and  fqr  three 
I  days  they  gave  him  nothing  else.  Hap- 
'  pily,  his  heart  was  so  wrung  by  I^emnos’ 

!  ingratitude,  that  he  did  not  even  think  of 
j  food.  Not  till  the  beginning  of  the  third 
day,  when  he  drew  a  deep  sigh,  did  he 
feel  the  want  of  it.  He  cast  a  glance  on 
1  the  rope  and  knife.  The  agony  of  hunger 
!  became  so  great  that  he  seized  the  rope 
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in  a  sort  of  fury ;  but  the  idea  of  a  prince 
being  hanged  was  revolting  to  him,  and 
lest  he  should  be  again  tempted  he  cut  the 
rope  into  bits.  It  was  made  of  broom,  a 
kind  of  plant  stouter  than  straw,  but  his 
want  of  food  was  so  pressing  that  he  ate 
and  relished  the  dish. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  vicerpy’s  confes¬ 
sor,  the  auditor-general,  and  two  reppsters 
entered ;  he  had  then  the  knife  in  his 
hand,  thinking,  perhaps,  of  putting  it  to 
that  use,  for  which  the  rope  had  not  served, 
but  the  presence  of  the  new-comers  changed 
the  course  of  his  thoughts.  Fora  moment 
he  longed  to  stab  one  of  his  persecutors, 
but  repressing  this  new  idea,  ne  replaced 
the  knife  in  its  sht*ath,  and  politely  Imwed 
to  the  party.  The  auditor  told  him  he 
should  have  a  good  meal  at  once,  and 
liberty  after  it,  if  he  would  declare  himself 
a  Calobrese,  and  sign  the  paper  that  was 
placed  before  him. 

“  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  can  not 
purchase  life  by  a  falsehood  !”  replied  the 
prince. 

Then  appeared  a  person  with  an  axe  and 
a  block ;  tlie  prisoner  was  told  that  he 
must  obey  or  die ;  he  held  out  his  neck. 
The  confessor,  astounded,  withheld  the  axe, 
and  went  away.  The  auditor  and  the  two 
sergeants  followed,  and  a  little  bread  and 
water  was  brought  to  the  wretched  man. 

On  that  same  day  it  was  published 
through  the  city,  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
that  he  had  confessed  his  imposture,  and 
the  deed  was  posted  up,  to  wliich*  as  they 
said,  he  had  put  his  signature.  This  gave 
Lemnos  fresh  courage ;  he  wished  to  see 
the  prisoner,  who  was  taken  to  the  palace. 
It  being  very  warm  weather,  the  viceroy 
was  bareheaded  ;  on  entering,  the  prince 
said,  “  Be  covered,  Count  of  Lemnos !” 
which  so  much  disconcerted  his  excellency, 
that  he  forgot  the  sermon  which  he  had 
prepared  in  order  to  convince  and  edify 
his  audience.  It  was  the  prisoner,  on  the 
contrary,  who  sermonized  him,  and  he  had 
already  arrived  at  his  second  point  before 
the  Count  had  an  idea  of  interrupting  him  ; 
but  when  Sebastian  recalled  to  him  the 
events  of  his  reign,  and  their  friendship, 
not  omitting  the  dancing  lessons,  and  the 
presents  he  liad  lavished  on  him,  he  was 
quite  stupefied,  and  the  Infinta,  who  was 
listening  in  a  closet,  began  to  sob  so  loud¬ 
ly,  that  the  audience  was  broken  up. 

The  prince  was  taken  back  to  his  prison. 
The  viceroy  could  only  say  to  the  people 
that  there  must  be  magic  concerned ;  and 
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that  the  devil  had  re&nimated  a  cor|)8e, 
and  given  him  the  similitude  of  the  late 
king.  And  thereupon  an  aged  Portuguese 
doctor,  named  Sampaya,  who  had  attend¬ 
ed  him  in  his  infancy  for  the  hooping 
cough,  wished  to  feel  his  pulse.  On  re¬ 
cognizing  a  certain  mark  on  the  prince's 
arm,  he  was  seized  with  trembling,  called 
him  his  ]Majesty,  and  offered  his  gratuitous 
advice  for  the  rheumatism  which  he  might 
catch  in  prison. 

This  foolish  business  made  nothing  clear ; 
but  it  inspired  one  of  the  spiteful  persons 
at  court,  where  there  are  always  several 
such,  with  an  idea  which  was  followetl  out. 
The  prisoner  was  summoned  to  a  consul- 
tion  of  the  faculty,  who  prescribed  puinj)- 
ing  and  bleeding,  and  the  wretched  man 
was  told  that  this  regimen  would  bo  con¬ 
tinued  till  he  declared  himself  a  lunatic, 
and  bewitched.  Then  lu,*  was  taken  from 
the  prison  to  the  madhouse,  where  without 
detriment  to  other  orders  and  pre8cri|)- 
tions  he  was  chained,  as  if  violent,  under 
a  pump,  which  dropped  on  his  head  all 
day. 

The  hospital  for  the  insane,  at  Naples, 
was  open  to  every  body ;  it  was  a  sight 
allowed  the  good  folks  gratis  every  day. 
On  this  occasion  there  was  a  great  crowd. 
Among  them  the  prince  perceived  some 
soldiers  who  had  fought  in  Africa,  and  he 
spoke  to  them  by  their  names,  sayhig : 
“  My  children,'!  have  oppressed  my  sub¬ 
jects;  I  have  wronged  them  of  their  blood 
and  of  their  money,  and  I  am  punished  for 
an  example  to  all  princes  present  and  to 
come,  who  shall  increase  the  budget  im¬ 
properly.  Pray  for  the  miserable  Sebas¬ 
tian,  and  go  and  console  my  kind  grand¬ 
mother  by  telling  her  that  we  shall  meet 
again  in  paradise.” 

The  spectators  who  heard  this,  shook 
their  heads,  saying  that  the  viceroy  was 
the  only  idiot,  who  instead  of  shutting  up 
such  a  man  had  better  listen  to  his  advice, 
and  confess  like  him.  At  length  some 
Portuguese  monks  began  to  preach  in  his 
behalf.  The  populace  became  heated,  and 
were  beginning  to  unhook  the  lamps,  when 
the  politicians  of  the  place  thought  of  a 
new  trick. 

An  aged  peasant  and  a  young  woman 
were  brought  from  Calabria,  and  on  the 

Eromise  of  large  pay,  the  one  affirmed  that 
e  was  the  father  of  the  soi-doisant  Sebas¬ 
tian,  and  the  other  that  she  was  his  wife. 
She  declared  tliat  he  had  married  her  at 
Salerno.  Sebastian  persisted  that  he  had 
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never  been  at  that  place,  and  called  her  I 
an  idle  creature.  this  might-  l>e  true, 
the  court  decided  that  the  allegation  was  < 
equivalent  to  a  recomiition,  aiul  the  Cala- , 
brese  Avent  away  telling  every  body  that 
she  had  been  acknowledged.  She  then 
thought  she  should  like  to  be  a  princess, 
and  after  having  raatle  it  public  that  she  i 
was  the  ])risoner’8  lawful  wife,  she  bore 
witness  that  he  was  the  king  of  PortugjU.  , 

Every  body  laughed  at  the  viceroy  who, 
in  a  rage,  caused  the  foolish  woman  to  be 
flogged,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  her.  j 

The  Spanish  court,  meanwhile,  vehe- 
mentljf  rebuked  Lemnos  for  lus  blunders. 
As  a  hnish  to  them  he  would  have  liked 
much  to  cut  the  matter  short  on  a  block 
in  the  public  sqimre  or  elsewhere ;  but 
fearing  an  outbreak,  he  contented  him¬ 
self  Avith  sentencing  the  prisoner  to  the 
galleys  for  life. 

Before  he  was  fastened  to  the  bench, 
he  was  placed  on  an  ass,  with  his  head  to 
the  tail,  and  thus  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  Naples  for  three  days,  preceded 
by  a  trumj)eter,  and  a  herald,  Avho  cried 
out :  “  This  man,  a  Calabrese  by  birth,  is 
thus  punished  by  king  Philip’s  order,  for 
having  falsely  declared  himself  Sebastian, 
king  of  Portugal.”  “Yes!  I  am  he!” 
cried  the  prince,  striking  his  heels  against  ; 
the  ass,  who  was  bearing  a  king  without 
being  proud  of  it ;  “Yes,  I  am  !^*bastian, 
and  whoever  denies  it  lies  in  his  throat.” 
lie  would  have  added  many  other  moral  ; 
and  instructive  tilings,  but  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  8{>eak  the  trumpet  sounded,  the  | 
herald  shouted,  and  the  ass  imitated  them,  j 
This  ceremony  concluded,  he  was  chained 
to  the  galley,  between  a  thief  and  a  here¬ 
tic. 

Tlicre  he  might  have  long  remained, 
had  not  Cardinal  llenry  embroiled  him¬ 
self  with  his  neighbor  Philip  of  Spain,  who, 
wanting  to  do  him  an  ill  turn,  wrote  to 
Naples  to  release  the  prisoner,  which  was 
done.  Sebastian  thus  found  himself  free, 
his  legs  and  arms  galled  by  the  irons,  and 
destitute  of  shirt  or  doublet.  lie  was 
scarcely  decent  in  such  a  state,  and  a  dog 
would  not  have  licked  his  hand.  Happily 
some  pious  souls  again  furnished  him,  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  decent  apparel,  though 
scanty  enough  for  a  real  king,  who  wanted 
to  conquer  his  kingdom,  he  proceeded  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  arrived  in  good  health, 
though  rather  thin  in  consequence  of  the 
crosses  he  liad  met  Avdth  in  his  travels. 
Soon  after  his  landing,  which  took  j>lace 


incognito,  entering  a  church  to  say  his 
beads,  the  first  thing  he  beheld  was  his 
own  epitaph.  The  eulogium  was  short, 
which  made  him  very  angry ;  he  humiliat¬ 
ed  himself  for  being  so ;  and  seeing  an  old 
woman  praying  for  the  repose  of  his  soul, 
he  knelt  by  her. 

Thus  strengthened,  he  took  a  walk 
about  the  city,  biding  his  face  in  his  cloak, 
and  drawing  his  hat  over  his  eyes.  He 
wished  to  know  what  people  said  about 
him.  They  said  nothing ;  they  no  longer 
even  thought  about  him.  lie  inquired 
about  his  beloved  burghers  ;  he  recognized 
,  some  of  them,  but  they  were  all  dressed 
like  abbes,  wnth  caps.  He  knew  this  Avas 
.  the  fashionable  style,  and  that  parades  and 
'  reviews  had. given  i>lace  to  processions  ; 
thence  he  inferred  that  blessings  had  des¬ 
cended  on  Portugal.  It  was  just  the  re- 
I  verse ;  nobody  would  any  longer, work  or 
think,  and  only  beggars  and  idiots  were 
to  be  seen.  It  W'as  just  as  in  his  time,  e.\- 
cept  the  dress. 

His  heart  yearned  to  embrace  his  kind 
grandmother;  he  rejoiced  in  the  delight 
she  would  feel  in  again  beholding  him  in 
this  world ;  so  he  hastened  to  the  old 
palace  in  which  she  dwelt.  He  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  a  duenna  whose  respectable 
apiiearance  led  him  to  think  he  might 
confide  in  her ;  and  in  a  low  voice  he  told 
her  liis  name  and  rank.  The  old  w'oman 
immediately  shut  the  door,  exclaiming 
that  he  w'as  the  seventh,  and  that  there 
was  one  w’ith  the  queen  at  that  very  mo¬ 
ment. 

This  reply  astonished  the  prince  ex¬ 
tremely.  W  ho  could  it  be  that  had  assumeil 
his  place  ?  He  Avas  pondering  about  this 
when  a  person  stealthily  descending  the 
steps  brushed  by  him.  It  was  his  rival ; 
he  could  not  doubt  it,  for  on  looking  in 
his  face,  he  thought  he  beheld  himself  in 
a  glass.  The  other,  no  less  astonished, 
and  certain  that  it  was  Sebastian’s  ghost 
come  to  accuse  him  of  his  imposture,  ran 
away  as  fast  as  he  could. 

The  good  old  queen,  who  learned  the 
death  of  her  graudson  on  the  return  of 
the  array,  had  remained  inconsolable  for 
several  months.  When  her  grief  Avas  a 
little  calmed,  she  desired  to  know  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  exit ;  a  great  many  officers 
I  were  examined,  but  their  accounts  seemed 
I  so  contradictory,  that,  doubting  the  reality 
!  of  the  fact,  she  had  neglected  no  means 
i  of  discovering  her  beloved  child.  Her 
;  Avish  Avas  amply  fulfilled,  for  instead  of 
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one,  five  Sebastians  had  been  at  once 
found ;  and  she  had  arrived  at  the  sixth, 
when  the  true  one  presented  himself. 

The  first  comers  bore  so  little  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  real  Sebastian  that  thev 
could  not  impose  on  the  old  lady,  though 
her  sight  and  her  memory  were  much 
weakened.  They  had  been  j)unished 
more  or  less  according  to  their  condition 
and  insolence.  As  for  the  sixth,  the  re¬ 
semblance  was  striking ;  he  was  named 
Martin  Alvarez,  of  the  province  of  Beira. 
Having  been  well  instructed  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  king’s  life,  by  a  specu¬ 
lating  courtier  who  prompted  him  in  his 
part,  he  had  quite  fascinated  the  good 
woman,  from  whom  he  extracted  money 
and  advice. 

This  did  not  ameliorate  the  prince’s 
condition.  It  was  as  important  to  him  to 
be  recognized  by  hLs  grandmother  as  it 
was  not  to  be  recognized  by  his  uncle,  or 
rather  by  his  advisers,  who  did  not  seem 
inclined  to  give  up  the  crown  to  him. 
His  purse,  poorly  enough  supplied,  was 
speedily  exhausted ;  he  wished  to  make  a  j 
fresh  attempt  to  see  his  grandmother,  but 
his  rival  guarded  the  approaches  so  closely,  | 
that  he  could  not  accomplish  it.  He  soon 
fell  ill  through  want  or  anxiety,  and  his 
landlord,  a  needy  lodging-keeper,  to  whose 
house  he  would  not,  in  former  days,  have 
sent  hLs  lowest  servant,  had  him  taken  to 
the  hospital. 

According  to  the  custom  of  that  time, 
he  was  placed  in  a  bed  with  two  other 

fersons.  One  was  epileptic,  and  annoyed 
im  greatly,  but  fortunately  he  died  on 
the  second  day.  The  other,  like  himself, 
was  ill  from  starvation  and  grief.  On 
looking  more  closely  at'  him,  he  thought 
he  had  seen  that  face  before.  The  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  negro,  who  waited  on  the  sick 
man,  comdneed  him,  and  he  recognized 
Camoens,  whose  pension  of  sixty  crovms 
had  been  stopped,  and  who,  bowed  down 
by  infirmity,  after  having  been  supported 
by  his  negro’s  labor,  died  in  the  hospital. 

The  poet,  despite  his  wretched  state, 
roused  himself  occasionally,  and  then  he 
enthusiastically  recited  portions  of  his 
“  Lusiade,”  and  Sebastian,  who  now  heard 
this  noble  poem  for  the  first  time,  bitterly 
reproached  himself  for  the  neglect  with 
which  he  had  treated  such  a  man.  He 
was  so  ashamed  of  it  that  he  dared  not 
avow  himself ;  but  some  words  which  es¬ 
caped  him  in  his  dreams,  struck  the  poet. 
Camoens  suspected  the  truth ;  and  one 


night,  convinced  by  an  expression  that 
the  son  of  John  III.  only  could  have  used, 
he  no  longer  doubted  his  companion  being 
the  king  of  Portugal,  and  when  he  awoke 
addressed  him  by  that  title. 

Sebastian,  not  aware  that  he  had  be¬ 
trayed  himself,  was  at  first  astonishe*! ;  at 
last  he  acknowledged  his  name  and  related 
his  story.  The  poet  then  learnt  that  the 
world  contained  a  man  more  unfortunate 
than  himself,  which  hitherto  he  had  not 
thought  possible.  The  resemblance  of 
situation  soon  made  them  close  friends, 
and  they  enjoyed  jsome  pleasant  moments, 
even  on  the  bed  of  sickness.  They  thus 
philosophized  during  three  months,  day 
and  night,  scarcely  taking  sleep,  which 
increased  the  poet’s  fever,  and  he  breath¬ 
ed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  royal 
friend. 

This  blow,  perhaps  the  saddest  that 
Sebastian  had  ever  felt,  brought  him  to 
the  verge  of  the  grave ;  but  he  survive*!, 
and  the  crisis  was  tollowed  by  his  recovery, 
and  one  morning  he  was  desired  to  leave 
his  bed  and  give  place  to  another  person. 
The  Lusitanian  poet’s  recitations  had  re¬ 
stored  the  elastic  tone  of  his  mind ;  and 
he  determined  to  reconquer  his  kingdom, 
or  to  die  sword  in  hand. 

While  walking  rapidly  along,  his  head 
full  of  this  project,  he  ran  against  some¬ 
thing  cold,  which  by  the  last  gleam  of 
daylight,  he  could  just  see  was  a  hanging 
corpse.  He  looked  more  closely,  and  he 
beheld  the  mangled  body  of  Alvarez,  who 
had  been  hanged  and  quartered  the  eve¬ 
ning  before.  A  cold  perspiration  ran  over 
him ;  he  felt  that  he  should  probably  be 
there  also,  if  his  grandmother  were  will¬ 
ing  to  acknowledge  him.  This  thought 
dissipated  his  visions  of  grandeur;  he 
quickly  got  away  from  this  horrible  spot, 
and,  walking  where  chance  led  him,  found 
himself  on  the  sea-shore.  The  career  of 
insult  and  suffering  which  lay  before  him 
suddenly  struck  his  mind,  and  he  was  in¬ 
clined  instantly  to  end  it.  Prompted  by 
his  despair,  he  was  about  to  throw  him¬ 
self  in,  when  he  felt  his  arm  gently  touch¬ 
ed.  It  was  the  duenna  who  had  shut  the 
door  in  his  face. 

“  Ah !  Sir,”  stud  she,  **  I  have  been 
seeking  you  for  several  days.  Come  in¬ 
stantly  to  the  palace ;  my  mistress  W'ishes 
to  speak  to  yon.”  Sebastian  thought  it 
was  an  angel’s  voice,  and  renouncing  the 
other  world  for  this  time,  he  followed  the 
old  woman.  Having  reached  the  palace. 
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he  was  immediately  admitted,  and  found 
himself  in  his  grandmother’s  presence. 

Tlie  sif^ht  of  this  kind  relative,  of  this 
chamber  where  he  had  received  so  much 
good  advice,  by  which  he  had  so  little 
profited,  affected  him  to  tears.  Tlie  old 
lady  sighed  deeply,  and  drawing  him 
towards  her,  looked  closely  at  him.  She 
would  have  ejaculated,  but  her  voice 
failed ;  her  emotion  sufficiently  proved 
that  she  recognized  him.  The  prince 
pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  they  min- 
gU'd  their  tears  together. 

After  the  first  burst  of  sorrow,  Sebas¬ 
tian,  who,  like  the  pious  .^neas,  related 
his  history  everywhere,  informed  the  good  I 
q^ueen  of  all  that  had  happened  to  him 
since  he  went  away.  At  each  mischance 
she  gave  him  a  little  sermon,  according 
to  her  ciLstom ;  but  pity  soon  made  elo- 
(pience  dumb  :  she  had  no  longer  courage 
to  lecture  one  who  had  suffered  so  much, 
and  she  only  wept  and  groaned.  The  | 
prince  was  obliged  to  break  off  his  story  ' 
lest  it  should  kill  her  outright. 

The  next  day  he  finished  his  narration, 
and  they  talked  over  the  state  of  affairs. 
The  old  lady,  always  prudent,  thought 
that  he  ought  to  consider  his  health  before 
dreaming  of  royalty.  Her  dear  child  was 
so  reduced,  so  thin,  that  the  crown  would 
have  blipt  over  his  head  like  a  hoop  ;  and 
then  a  )>retender,  with  a  wan  complexion 
and  sallow  asjiect,  is  seldom  well  received. 
People  generally  prefer  a  large,  bloated 
person,  round  and  solid,  R.aying  to  them¬ 
selves,  that  man  will  not  be  blown  down 
by  the  wind.  So  the  prince  was  fed  on 
rich  soups  and  roast  game,  which  succeed-  j 
ed  marvellously  ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 1 
night,  he  found  himself  as  able  as  anybody  | 
to  hold  the  sceptre.  . 

While  this  was  taking  place.  King  | 
Henry  w.as  committing  folly  after  folly. 
Gentlemen,  citizens,  mob,  all  cried  out 
against  him.  The  nobles  thought  him  a 
philosopher,  and  the  philosophers  a  hypo¬ 
crite.  ^ley  drew  him  with  a  homed  cap 
and  hoofs  to  liis  feet.  The  jKJor  man  was 
nevertheU*ss  doing  his  best ;  ho  would 
even  have  acted  well,  if  those  who  sur¬ 
rounded  him  had  not  rather  he  should  act 
wrongly.  The  kingdom  was  a  perfect 
bear-garden  ;  the  singing-boys  pulled  the 
priest’s  ears,  and  he  pulled  those  of  the 
blshon.  Some  wished  to  have  laws,  others 
would  not  have  any ;  they  declared  that 
the  prince’s  will  was  sufficient,  but  as  the 
prince  had  no  w’ill,  affairs  seemed  abso- 
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lutely  to  go  on  by  themselves — and  in 
government,  when  things  go  by  them¬ 
selves,  they  always  go  to  ruin. 

The  courtiers,  both  of  the  mob  and  of 
the  king,  explained  morality  and  speech 
each  after  his  own  interest ;  these  called 
royalism  fidelity ;  and  those  called  it 
liberty  and  economy ;  all,  things  that  no¬ 
body  cared  about,  and  that  might  have 
been  translated  into  the  words — money 
and  power,  power  and  money.  In  short, 
agreed  in  the  aim  of  getting  and  keeping, 
they  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  method  of 
so  doing ;  and  as,  moreover,  the  money 
and  power  seized  by  the  one  side,  is  not 
left  for  the  other  to  seize,  and  as  there 
remains  no  one  to  obey  when  everybody 
wishes  to  command,  these  are  points  on 
which  men  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
understand  each  other. 

Tlie  good  cardinal-king,  who  had  turned 
his  scarlet  cap  under  his  golden  crown 
•above  ten  times  without  being  able  to 
conciliate  so  many  discordant  elements, 
had  ended  by  giving  up  the  attempt,  and 
saying  nothing  but  his  breviary. 

”  Of  all  this  Sebastian  was  informed  by 
his  grandmother.  The  time  might  per¬ 
haps  h.ave  been  favorable  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  his  rights,  but  he  remembered 
Alvarez  hanged,  and  the  chance  of  being 
so  himself.  That  kind  of  death  had  always 
extremely  disquieted  him,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark.  The 
mere  thought  of  it  made  his  grandmother 
shudder,  and  she  was  continnally  repeat¬ 
ing  to  him  :  Chi  va  piano,  va  sano;  an 
Italian  proverb,  meaning,  beware  of  the 
rope.  He  therefore  endeavored  to  gain 
partisans  slyly,  and  without  compromis¬ 
ing  himself,  beginning  with  the  duenna, 
who  converted  her  own  nephew,  a  bar¬ 
ber-surgeon,  always  a  necessary  pei’son  to 
a  conspiracy.  The  barber,  in  the  exercise 
I  of  Ills  vocation,  let  a  few'  words  slip  in 
i  bt*tween  the  soap-brush  and  the  razor, 
about  the  legitimate  sovereign,  and  the 
I  possibility  of  his  still  btung  alive.  He  ob- 
!  tained  some  credence,  and  made  proselytes 
1  among  his  friends.  These,  ag.ain,  made 
j  others,  and  affairs  seemed  to  be  in  good 
j  train. 

I  But  .another  historic.al  work  w'as  going 
'  on  at  court.  Father  Hcnriquez,  a  Jesuit, 

I  and  confessor  to  the  king-cardinal,  hinted 
I  to  him,  under  pain  of  non-absolution,  an 
1  order  to  point  out  Philip  II.  of  Spain  .as 
!  his  successor.  F.ather  Las  Torres,  a  Do 
I  minican,  on  the  contrary,  declared  that 
24 
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he  would  be  damned  if  he  named  any  one 
but  the  Duchess  Catherine  of  Brairanza. 
The  pood  man  knew  not  which  to  believe, 
the  Jesuit  or  the  Dominican,  and  he  was 
so  harassed  by  doubt  and  uncertainty,  the 
greatest  evils  of  this  life,  tliat  a  violent 
fit  of  jaundice  came  on,  and  he  died  with¬ 
out  having  appointed  anybody.  King 
Philip,  early  warned,  put  forward  a  chiim 
to  the  kingdom  in  virtue  of  40,000  men 
and  father  Henriquez. 

What  could  Sebastian,  with  his  grand¬ 
mother,  the  duenna,  and  the  barber,  do 
against  such  powerful  arguments?  He 
was  asking  himself  this  question,  when  the 
aged  queen  received  an  order  from  the 
commissary-general  of  police  to  quit  the 
kingdom.  In  his  anger  the  prince  wanted 
to  go  and  break  and  destroy  everything 
at  the  magistracy,  and  cut  off  his  former 
father-in-law’s  ears ;  but  the  goo<l  lady 
stopped  him  as  he  was  starting  off  with 
rage  in  his  heart,  and  a  sabre  in  his  hand. 
“  My  dear  grandson,”  she  said,  “  do  you 
remember  the  fable  of  tht  iron  pot  and 
the  earthen  pot  f  You  are  just  now  the 
most  brittle  of  earthen  pots  ;  that  of  iron, 
on  the  contrary,  has  recently  been  re- 
tinned.  Wait  till  it  is  cracked,  which  it 
soon  will  be,  if  ray  prayers  are  granted ; 
then  by  a  hearty  blow  with  your  handle, 
you  may  shiver  it  in  pieces.  Now,  sheathe 
your  sword,  and  give  me  your  arm  ;  I  long 
ago  foresaw  what  has  occurred.  We  are 
going  to  Flanders,  where  I  have  a  farm  ; 
there  we  will  live  on  cream  and  fresh  but¬ 
ter,  .and  wait  the  turn  of  events.” 

During  his  adventures,  Sebastian  had 
always  resolved  to  trust  to  his  grandmoth¬ 
er  ;  and  despite  his  anger  with  Philip  and 
the  commissary,  he  relinquished  till  an¬ 
other  day  his  intention  of  telling  them  his 
opinion.  So  he  departed  with  his  grand¬ 
mother,  the  duenna,  and  the  barber ;  and 
besides,  Camoens’  negro,  w’hom  he  had 
taken  as  his  valet-de-chambre  as  soon  as 
he  could  afford  one. 

After  a  good  voyage,  they  reached  the 
queen’s  farm.  Everything  there  was  in 
the  old  st^le,  but  Sebastian  had  left  off  be¬ 
ing  iancihd  since  he  had  been  a  hermit 
and  a  cook.  He  sat  himself  down  in  the 
great  arm-chair  of  Utrecht  velvet,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  live  like  a  true  Flemish  farmer ; 
growing  fat  in  company  with  his  fowls  and 
beasts.  This  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
good  grandmother,  who  being  able  to 
preach  to  her  heart’s  content,  seemed  to 
grow  young  again. 


[November, 

After  a  re8idence.of  some  time  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  the  barber  became  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  the  prince,  and  was  sent  on  a 
journey  into  Portugal,  to  travel  through 
the  kingdom  and  learn  if  the  people  were 
satisfied.  He  and  his  nephew',  disguised  as 
travellitjg  merchants,  had  not  been  gone 
above  forty  days,  when  the  barber  returned 
quite  aghast.  He  related  that  his  compan¬ 
ion  had  been  seized  on  his  landing  and 
strangled,  because  he  w’as  a  foreigner,  and 
that  lie  should  have  licen  served  the  same, 
but  for  the  jirotection  of  his  brother,  who 
had  become  a  Spanish  subject.  Then 
tiiking  the  prince  .aside,  he  told  him  how 
Philip  taught  the  Spanish  language  to  the 
honest  Lisbon  burghers,  who  were  now 
neither  soldiers  nor  abbes,  for  after  having 
tom  their  bands,  he  had  made  their  ]k)W'- 
der-ffasks  into  bridles.  The  W'retched  j>eo- 
ple  could  neither  cry  out  nor  complain ;  as 
soon  as  they  oficned  their  mouths  their 
tongues  were  slit,  and  if  they  tried  to  write, 
their  hands  w’ere  cut  off.  A  jierson  named 
Antony,  the  grand  prior,  had  undertaken 
to  defend  the  citizens,  and  was  made  pro¬ 
visional  king ;  but  Philip  treated  him  as  an 
upstart,  and  lie  was  but  too  gla<l  to  reach 
France,  bent  double  and  sore,  w  ith  g:illop- 
ing  away  from  the  soldiers  in  {lursuit. 

These  details  offering  no  great  encour¬ 
agement  to  Sebastian,  he  thought  it  pro|x.‘r 
to  wait  a  little  longer ;  and  to  make  time 
fly,  he  married  a  Flemish  woman,  whose 
good  looks  promised  him  handsome  prin¬ 
ces.  He  took  this  resolution  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  grandmother’s  remark,  that 
she  did  not  understand  why  kings,  or  those 
destined  to  be  such,  always  went  courting 
to  kings’  daughters,  alliances  which  gene¬ 
rally  produced  only  quarrels  and  boobies. 
In  her  opinion,  the  first  law  in  a  kingdom 
ought  to  be  that  the  prince  should  not 
marry  a  stranger,  but  a  native,  of  good 
constitution,  good  manners  and  conduct, 
and  the  most  sensible  that  could  be  found. 
It  was  on  these  grounds  that  Sebastian 
courted  the  Fleming ;  and  he  had  done 
right. 

The  year  following,  he  was  a  fiither, 
which  decided  him  to  send  the  barber  a 
second  time,  who  did  not  care  much  to  go, 
since  his  n^hew’s  accident ;  so  to  encour¬ 
age  him,  Camoens’  negro,  who  was  as 
clever  as  a  monkey,  w'as  sent  with  him. 

The  good  grandmother  preached  inces¬ 
santly  ;  and  the  sight  of  .an  heir,  to  whom 
she  might  repeat  all  her  sermons  over 
again,  hlled  her  with  joy.  She  employed 
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her  time,  anti  that  of  her  duenna  and 
luaidit,  in  making  him  (Ireek  caps  and 
Scotch  stockings.  As  for  the  prince,  he 
was  learning  fanning  after  the  Flemish 
method,  that  he  might  cultiv'ate  his  estates 
if  he  should  ever  return  to  Portugal. 
Hitherto  the  worthy  people  of  Lisbon, 
siul  the  places  adjacent,  had  never  been 
able  to  Inelieve  that  the  soil  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce  anything  but  what  grew  sponta¬ 
neously  there  ;  so  their  princijwil  crop  was 
thistles  for  the  asses.  Tlie  prince  W’as 
studying  at  the  same  time  the  various 
methods  of  manufacture,  thinking  that  his 
subjects  would  be  quite  as  well  employed  in 
making  cloths  and  linens,  as  in  begging — a 
custom  wearisome  to  themselves  and  otners. 

AV’hile  he  was  thus  engaged  in  his  polit- 
ic.al  and  commercial  education,  the  barlnsr 
and  the  negro  reached  Portugal,  where 
things  were  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
Philip  had  altered  his  system.  In  i)lace  of 
slitting  his  new  subjects’  tongues  and  cut¬ 
ting  off  their  arms,  he  suffered  them  to 
say  and  do  what  they  pleased,  hoping  that 
they  would  eat  each  other  up,  liKe  those 
two  cats  whose  t.ails  only  were  left  after 
their  fight.  The  pc'ople  then  had  recov¬ 
ered  liberty  after  their  fashion  ;  the  dogs 
agaiu  ill-tre.ated  the  men  ;  the  men  cried, 

“  Light  for  ever  !  ”  and  broke  the  lamps  ; 
they  demanded  bread,  and  drowmed  the 
bakers.  They  did  not  see  better,  and  were 
not  better  feti,  for  haggard  and  famished  | 
persons  w’ere  to  be  met  at  every  step.  One  ^ 
thing  alone  console*!  them  ;  this  was  the  | 
spectacle  of  executions,  which  made  them  | 


i  forget  their  hunger.  By  such  little  things 
are  honest  folks  amused. 

Decorative  orders  were  become  the 
fashion.  There  was  not  a  footman  with¬ 
out  at  lea.st  one,  and  they  were  traded 
with  as  oi>enly  as  chestnuts  and  onions; 
so  the  Iwirber,  a  vain  man,  bought  half  a 
dozen  for  himself,  and  two  for  the  negro. 
He  tried  to  say  a  word  about  Sebastian, 
but  noboily  cared  for  him  any  longer,  so 
he  returned  to  Flanders  with  his  crosses, 
but  not  without  having  carefully  put  a 
small  cask  of  old  port  and  three  chests  of 
oranges  on  board. 

On  his  arrival  in  Flanders,  he  found  the 
1  king  with  three  children,  and  so  bu.sy  tilling 
!  and  sowing,  with  his  fallow  land  and  his  fat 
]  beasts,  that  he  had  not  even  time  to  hear 
what  the  barber  had  to  say.  However,  he 
was  sent  from  year  to  year,  and  from  year 
to  year  they  were  become  used  to  seeing 
him  return  without  any  other  result  than 
the  cask  of  wine  and  the  ripe  oranges.  At 
last  he  began  to  consider  these  his  sole  er¬ 
rand,  and  the  king  also  fell  into  the  habit 
of  expecting  his  return  solely  on  thi.s  ac¬ 
count. 

A  person  who  came  here  from  Brus¬ 
sels  the  other  day,  told  me  things  still 
went  on  thus  ;  except  that  Sebastian  had 
been  very  angry  a  month  before,  becaase 
the  Flemings,  in  fighting,  ha<l  broken 
down  his  cabbages,  and  the  barber  had 
brought  sour  wine  and  rotten  oranges  from 
Lisbon,  on  which  the  grandmother  had 
preache*!  a  sermon  two  hours  long  to  the 
negro,  by  whom  they  were  select^. 


From  Chmmbvn's  JoamaL 
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Wk  suddenly  received  from  home  'the 
intelligence  that  my  Cither  had  been  taken 
seriously  ill,  and  had  expressed  a  wdsh 
that  we  should  return.  The  necessity 


*  This  exciting  narratire  is  from  the  German  of 
Georg  Doring. 


was  so  urgent,  that  delay  was  not  to  be 
thought  oti  and  we  started  the  very  same 
hour.  It  was  a  sad  journey  we  had  to 
make.  A  few  days  before,  it  had 'thawed, 
and  had  then  again  frozen  hard  ;  now  the 
snow  fell  in  thick  fiakes,  and  the  weather 
‘  was  piercingly  cold.  My  anxiety  about 
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He  looked  back  several  times  quickly, 
and  seemed  to  be  listening ;  then  he  gave 
the  horses  the  reins,  so  that  they  were 
free  to  go  at  their  owm  speed,  and  off  they 
set  at  a  full  gallop.  I  was  so  seated  in  the 
sleigh  that  by  just  turning  my  head  my 
mouth  was  close  to  our  driver’s  ear. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  Rosko  ?”  whispered 
I  so  gently  to  him  that  it  was  impossible 
for  Axinia  to  catch  what  I  said.  “  You 
seem  to  be  alarmed,  and  as  if  the  uneasi¬ 
ness  of  the  horses  had  communicated  itself 
to  you.” 

The  old  man  considered  for  a  moment, 
and  then  answered  me  in  the  s.ame  low 
tone :  “  I  fear  the  wolves  are  upon  our 
track ;  the  cold  has  driven  them  out  of 
the  woods,  and  hunger  makes  them  follow 
us ;  and  if  the  speed  of  the  horses  does 
not  save  us,  we  are  lost.” 

I  h.ave  since  then  led  the  life  of  a  sol¬ 
dier,  and  have  beheld  death  in  its  most 
j  feariul  forms ;  but  never  in  the  thick  of 
the  battle’s  roar,  nor  in  front  of  a  tlam- 
I  ing  battery,  did  I  ever  feel  the  terror  and 
[  horror  I  felt  at  this  moment.  first 
thought  was  my  sister.  I  saw,  in  imagin¬ 
ation,  her  delicate,  lovely  form  tom  by  the 
teeth  of  the  monsters;  I  saw  them  ap¬ 
pease  their  hunger  with  sanguinary  de¬ 
light.  I  had  often  heard  that  these  crea¬ 
tures  pursued  their  prey  with  an  obstinacy 
and  a  speed  which  made  it  impossible  to 
escape  from  them.  If  our  horses  could 
I  hold  out,  w'e  might  be  saved,  but  I  felt 
I  sure  that  their  strength  would  be  exhau.st- 
ed  before  that  of  our  j>ur8uers,  and  that  we 
should  foil  a  sacrifice  to  them.  I  wore  a 
hunting-knife  by  my  side,  and  had  also 
with  me  a  rifle  and  a  pair  of  pistols ;  but 
my  provision  of  powder  and  ball  Mas 
small,  and  could  serve  only  to  bring  down 
some  few  of  these  s.av.age  animals,  M’hich  I 
knew  were  accustomed  to  go  out  ui>on  their 
j  nightly  expeditions  in  flocks  of  several 
I  hundreds  together.  In  the  mean  time, 
old  Rosko  drove  the  horses  onw^ard  n  ith 
unceasing  speed  ;  but  it  M'as  not  necessary 
to  urge  them  much,  for  the  acute  instinct 
of  the  terrified  beasts  understood  the  ap- 
I  preaching  danger  better  than  m'C.  I  felt 
an  tmeeasing  inclination  to*  look  back  into 
the  distance  behind  us,  in  order  to  listen, 
through  the  stillness  of  the  night,  for  some 
sound  that  might  confirm  the  horror  of 
our  fate. 

Rosko  saw  and  heard  plainer  th.an  I. 
“  They  are  coming — they  are  coming !” 
whisjKTcd  he  stiddenly.  “  Don’t  you  hear 


ing,  it  having  ceased  to  snow,  M'e  expected 
a  moonlight  night,  and  our  driver,  Rosko, 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  road.  W e 
M'ere  well  furnished  with  furs,  and  also 
with  provisions  for  our  journey.  Before 
the  night  came  on,  we  had  reached  the 
wide-spreading  forest  which  separated  us 
from  our  native  home,  and  wliich  stretch¬ 
es  away  in  the  distance  towards  Lithuania, 
there  to  imite  itself  with  the  boundless 
forests  of  that  country.  The  road  we 
travelled  was  wide  enough  to  receive, 
M'ithout  hindrance,  the  complete  light  of 
the  full  moon ;  but  the  frequent  rough 
places  in  it  which  had  been  caused  by  the 
sharp  frost  following  immediately  upon 
the  thaw,  checked  our  progress,  and  cost  I 
our  horses  the  greatest  exertion.  A  per¬ 
fect  stillness  reigned  around  us,  which 
M'as  broken  only  by  the  trotting  of  the  | 
horses,  and  the  heavy  breathing  of  the 
lady’s-maid,  an  old  Frenchwoman,  who 
had  fallen  asleep.  My  thoughts  were  by 
the  bed  of  my  sick  father,  and  neither  { 
Axinia  nor  myself  felt  inclined  to  talk.  It 
was  just  an  hour  before  midnight,  and 
nothing  particular  had  happened  on  our 
lonely  M'ay,  when  suddenly  the  horses 
M'hich  drew  our  sleigh  began  to  show  an 
unusual  kind  of  uneasiness ;  they  snorted 
and  chafed,  and  without  being  urged  by 
the  whip,  they  galloped  faster  and  faster. 
They  were  horses  we  had  had  for  several 
years,  and  which  could  be  induced  to  go 
out  of  their  usual  speed  only  by  some  very 
extraordinary  cause.  They  appeared  anx¬ 
ious  and  fearful,  and  often  turned  their 
heads  round  to  look  back,  and  then  it 
alw'ays  seemed  as  if  some  unknown  |X)wer 
impelled  them  to  renewed  exertion. 
From  these  sudden  dashings  forw'ard, 
their  pace  soon  became  so  wild  and  irreg¬ 
ular,  that  Rosko  was  obliged  to  use  some 
restraint ;  to  this  they  gave  way,  it  is  true, 
but  not  without  resistance,  and  with  an 
appearance  of  the  greatc.st  terror.  Axinia 
was  too  deeply  engaged  in  her  oM'n 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  pay  any  attention 
to  the  altered  behavior  of  the  animals ; 
but  I,  being  used  to  them  and  their  ha¬ 
bits,  felt  agitated,  and  prepared  as  it  were 
f)r  some  strange  and  wonderful  occur- 
r.mco ;  and  old  Rosko  also  appeared  now 
to  be  seized  with  a  certain  uneasy  feeling. 
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the  rushing  and  panting?  They  look  like 
a  dark  shadow  coming  up  out  of  the 
valley.  It  is  a  pack  of  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred.” 

I  now  saw  what  Rosko’s  quicker  sight 
had  already  seen.  With  a  strange  gliding 
motion,  an  enormous  black  mass  came 
nearer  and  nearer ;  it  passed  so  quickly 
over  the  snow,  that  one  could  not  exactly 
distinguish  the  manner  of  its  motion,  and 
it  became  evident  that  it  would  very  soon 
overtake  our  horses,  the  strength  of  which 
was  beginning  to  give  way.  Awful,  horri¬ 
ble  sounds  broke  through  the  stillness  of 
the  night.  They  seemed  to  be  sent  forth 
from  the  depth  of  the  chest,  and  resembled 
sometimes  a  grunting  noise,  and  sometimes 
the  painful,  hollow,  but  yet  partly  re¬ 
pressed  yells  of  one  in  agony.  Axinia  still 
suspected  nothing ;  nothing  could  arouse 
her  from  the  thoughts  of  home  which  en¬ 
gaged  her  so  deeply.  I  was  not  able, 
however,  much  longer  to  leave  her  in  that 
happy  tmconsciousness  of  the  danger 
which  thre.atened  us.  I  could  already 
distinguish  the  separate  groui)8  of  eager 
monsters ;  already  several  had  burst  for¬ 
ward,  out  of  the  mass,  and  were  within 
gunshot  of  our  sleigh.  I  raised  my  gun, 
cocked  it,  and  .aimed  it  at  the  foremost  of 
the  creatures.  “  Stoop  down  !”  cried  I  to 
Axinia,  who  had  started  up  as  if  frighten¬ 
ed  out  of  a  dream.  She  looked  at  me 
inquiringly,  but  it  was  evident  from  my 
actions  that  this  was  no  time  for  questions. 
She  instantly  bent  down  her  head  and 
shoulders ;  my  gun  w'ent  off,  and  the  fore¬ 
most  and  largest  of  the  animals  fell  to  the 
earth.  My  shot  had  waked  the  lady’s- 
maid,  and  she  began  to  scream,  thinking 
that  we  were  attacked  by  robbers. 

“  It  is  only  the  wolves,”  s.aid  Rosko, 
with  .astonishing  coolness.  “  We  are  rid 
of  one  ;  but  a  hundred  others  will  be  our 
tiiithful  companions  until” —  He  said  no 
more,  for  he  did  not  wash  the  females  to 
hear  the  worst.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
horses,  startled  by  the  report  of  the  gun, 
darted  forward  with  renewed  vigor,  whilst 
the  w'olves  made  a  stop  to  gather  round 
the  dead  body  of  their  companion. 

“  It  will  not  la.st  long,”  murmured 
Rosko  to  himself.  “  I  know  them  ;  they 
will  soon  be  close  behind  us  again ;  and 
their  perseverance  will  put  the  best  horse 
to  shame.” 

I  now  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how- 
great  w-as  Axiiiia’s  strength  of  mind. 
She  -poke  w'ords  of  comfort  to  the  weeping 


lady’s-maid  with  perfect  composure,  and 
exhorted  her  to  join  her  in  prayer  to  Him 
whose  w'ill  could  instantaneously  tame  the 
wild  beast  of  the  desert.  She  sank  on 
her  knees  in  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh, 
and  beside  her  the  lady’s-maid ;  but  the 
latter  was  not  capable  of  collecting  her 
thoughts  to  pray,  and  she  gave  way  to 
continual  lamentations,  and  to  repeated 
denunciations  of  the  journey  itself.  By 
this  time  I  had  reloaded  my  rifle,  and  it 
lay  against  my  shoulder  in  a  state  of  readi¬ 
ness,  whilst  the  horses  were  doing  their 
best  to  escape  from  our  pursuers.  Then 
the  rushing,  snuffling,  and  panting  drew 
nearer  again ;  the  dark  mass  came  on 
w'ith  wonderful  speed,  and  I  soon  perceiv¬ 
ed  that  a  few  of  the  creatures  had  outrun 
the  others,  and  were  approaching  with 
their  gaping  jaws  extended  towards  us. 
A  second  ball  struck  the  most  daring  of 
them  to  the  ground.  I  hoped  by  this 
again  to  gain  time  ;  I  hoped  that,  favored 
by  the  frequent  stopping  of  the  beasts 
over  their  dead  comrades,  w-e  might  be 
able  to  gain  the  outside  of  the  forest,  ami 
perhaps  some  human  dwelling.  But  hoiv 
vain  were  my  calculations!  This  time 
they  did  not  remain  nearly  so  long  with 
their  dead  companion  as  with  the  first ;  I 
had  scarcely  time  to  reload  before  they 
were  after  us  agmn. 

“  It  is  all  of  no  use,”  whispered  Rosko 
to  me ;  “  the  horses  cannot  la.st  much 
longer,  and  then  we  are  lost.” 

And  it  is  true  that  by  this  time  there 
was  a  visible  decrease  in  the  strength  of 
our  horses ;  their  breathing  bec.ame  an 
anxious  gasping,  and  their  pace  unsteady. 
They  did  their  best,  for  they  knew  that 
the  blood-thirsty  destroyers  were  at  our 
heels,  and  that  only  speed  could  save  us  ; 
but  their  powers  were  becoming  more 
and  more  exhausted.  Often  had  one  or 
other  of  them  already  fallen  on  its  knees 
and  then  sprung  up  again  with  desperate 
effort.  We  were,  indeed,  in  a  fearful 
situation ;  I  trembled  for  Axinia’s  life, 
not  for  my  own.  My  ball  brought  down 
a  few  more  of  our  pursuers,  but  that  no 
longer  disturbed  them  in  their  chase. 
They  were  now  close  behind  us ;  their 
heavy  breathing  was  more  distinctly 
heard.  I  could  see  their  gaping  jaws 
with  the  rows  of  frightful  teeth,  and 
their  tongues  hanging  out ;  and  I  could 
see  their  savage,  fiery  eyes.  And  what 
a  multitude  was  there  of  them !  My  last 
charge  was  expended,  and  I  now  possess- 
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eJ  no  means  of  defence  against  an  attack  longer,  and  then  we  shall  l>e  secure.” 
of  the  furious  animals,  except  my  two  Then  the  bloody  veil  fell  from  before  my 
pistols,  which  had  not  yet  been  fired  oflf,  '  eyes,  and  it  became  again  light  within  me 
my  hunting-knife,  and  the  butt-end  of  my  l  and  around.  Kosko  flogged  the  horses 
rifle.  This  liusko  had  remarked.  j  unmercifully,  and  once  more  the  faitlil'ul 

“  There  is  still  one  hope  left,”  said  he  :  beasts  made  incredible  exertions ;  it  seem- 
“  I  remember  to  have  seen  on  our  way  !  ed  a.s  if  they  felt  that  this  Wiis  the  last 
here  an  uninhabited  hunters’  hiit,  which  j  piece  of  service  they  should  render  their 
cannot  now  be  far  off*.  If  we  can  succeed  in  '  masters,  and  were  therefore  willing  to  put 
reaching  it,  we  are  safe  for  the  present ;  forth  their  last  strength.  In  the  mean 
if  not,  the  wolves  will  tear  us  to  pieces,  time,  I  had  put  the  pistol  in  my  breasl- 
and  relieve  their  fierce  hunger  wdth  our  |)ocket,  and  stood  tipright,  with  the  gun- 
fiesh.  If  it  cx)mes  to  that,  sir,”  continued  stock  held  up  in  my  hand,  ready  to  strike, 
he,  with  a  trembling  voice,  “  then — you  Whether  it  was  that  this  threatening 
have  still  the  loaded  pistols — then  be  com-  attitude  ma<le  an  impression  on  our  jnir- 
passionate,  and  give  your  sister  a  speedy  suers,  or  whether  the  accelerated  speed 
death,  that  she  may  not  die  by  inches  un-  of  the  horses  was  the  cause,  I  know  not ; 
der  the  teeth  of  the  wolves !”  but  so  it  M'as  that  we  began  to  leave  the 

I  stared  in  speechless  silence  at  the  old  savage  monsters  a  little  behind,  and  we 
man  ;  a  tear  ran  dowm  his  cheek;  without  gained  a  slight,  but  in  our  situation  inval- 
speaking,  he  looked  at  me,  and  nodded  uable,  advantage  over  them.  I  looked 
his  head,  as  if  by  that  means  to  add  force  around  me.  There  stood  the  hut ;  the 
to  what  he  had  said.  Never  shall  I  forget  door  was  0|>en  ;  and  Kosko  gave  a  cry  of 
th.at  moment  I  A  shudder  ran  through  joy,  as  with  his  ])owerful  hand  he  drew  uj) 
my  veins;  I  looked  into  the  innocent  face  the  horses,  and  then  sprang  from  his  seat, 
of  my  sister;  I  turned  my  eyes  in  despe-  saying  :  “  We  are  here — we  are  here  ! 
ration  towards  heaven  ;  it  seemed  to  me  Quickly  out,  and  into  the  hut ;  there’s  not 
that  deliverance  ought  to  come,  and  must  a  moment  to  be  lost !”  But  already  had 
come  from  above  to  that  pure  and  pious  Axinia,  with  wonderful  energy,  sjuaing 
being,  wdio  forgot  all  her  earthly  dangers  out  of  the  sleigh  and  into  the  hut ;  liosko 
in  her  resignation  to  the  W'ill  of  the  Al-  follow'ed  her,  carrjdng  the  fainting  lady’s- 
mighty.  Then  the  panting  and  trampling  '  maid  ;  I  w'as  the  hist.  As  I  was  going  in, 
came  closer  to  us,  and  I  saw  that  the  fore-  1  the  old  man  snatched  the  gun  out  of  my 
most  of  the  creatures  had  reached  us,  and  |  hand,  and  rushed  out  again.  I  looked 
that  they  seemed  to  be  smelling  our  ear-  after  him  in  astonishment ;  I  saw  that  the 
liage,  as  if  they  wished  first  to  see  of  what  wolves  were  coming  up  in  enormous  num- 
the  freight  consisted,  liefore  they  made  bers,  and  I  knew  that  they  w'ould  be  up 
the  attack.  With  my  left  hand  I  seized  with  us  in  a  minute  or  two.  I  called  after 
the  ready-cocked  pistol,  and  with  a  search-  |  him  to  come  back,  but  his  work  was  al- 
ing  glance  I  looked  at  the  head  of  ray  sis-  ready  done  :  with  two  cuts  of  the  whip  he 
ter,  in  order  to  select  that  part  where  ha«l  set  the  horses  oft*  again  into  a  full  gal- 
death  would  reach  the  surest  and  quickest,  lop,  and  had  got  back  again  just  as  two  of 
My  right  hand  had  mechanically  drawn  the  savage  beasts  made  a  spring  towards 
my  hunting-knife.  A  veil  of  blood  ap-  the  hut.  With  two  blows  of  the  butt-end 
peared  to  be  drawn  over  my  sight,  and  of  the  gun,  he  struck  them  both  down, 
through  the  blood  I  beheld  the  praying  and  then  was  by  my  side  again  ;  and  just 
Axinia,  the  hungry  wolves,  and  the  ivide  as  the  foremost  of  the  pack  reached  the 
waste  of  snow.  Then  one  of  the  creatures  |  hut,  and  would  have  pressed  in,  we  push- 
got  nearer  to  our  sleigh ;  it  gave  a  fright-  ed  to  the  strong  oaken  door,  and  bolted  it 
ful  spring  to  clear  its  side,  but  ray  hunting-  with  the  iron  bolt,  which,  providentially, 
knife  caught  it  in  the  flank  as  it  sprang,  we  still  found  there, 
and  it  fell  dead  before  it  reached  us.  I  should  in  vain  endeavor  to  describe 


Axinia  had  sunk  in  terror  by  the  side  of  the  feelings  I  experienced  at  that  moment, 
the  lady’s-maid,  who  had  long  since  been  Many  years  have  passed  away  since  that 
cowering  in  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh.  time  ;  I  have  gone  through  much  that  was 
“  Well  done!”  cried  Rosko  to  me,  with  calculated  to  try  the  soul ;  but  never  had 
all  the  spirit  of  a  young  man.  “  Spare  I  feelings  equal  to  these.  The  purest  joy 
your  pow'der,  and  use  your  knife!  I  can  !  at  the  deliverance  of  my  sister  took  pos- 
see  the  hut  now.  Hold  out  only  a  little  I  session  of  me,  and  with  it  the  feeling  that 
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I  had  Hinnod  the  crreatness  and  i 

the  gofKlneas  of  the  Almijrhty.  I  felt  the  ' 
ntinost  contrition ;  I  dared  not  apt‘ak  to 
Axinia,  whom?  confidence  in  Heaven  had 
never  for  one  moment  forsaken  her,  and 
who  at  this  moment,  and  with  a  steady 
voice,  was  offering  thanks  for  her  merci¬ 
ful  deliverance.  The  snuffling  and  rat¬ 
tling  of  the  wolves  at  the  door  roused  me 
from  the  train  of  thought  into  which  I  had 
fiillen.  Kosko  ha<l  had  the  presence  of 
mind,  when  he  ran  back  to  set  the  horses 
off,  and  thereby  give  them  a  chance  of 
saving  themselves,  to  snatch  the  lantern 
from  the  sleigh,  and  bring  it  with  him  into 
the  hut.  We  now  began  to  examine  the 
interior,  to  see  whether  we  were  in  safety  ; 
and  as  we  did  so,  we  heard  the  low  growl¬ 
ing  of  the  wolves,  which  continued  jump¬ 
ing  against  the  door,  aiul  climbing  up 
against  the  windows  ;  but  fortunately  the 
windows  w’ere  fastened  with  very  strong 
shutters.  Mud-w'alls  surrounded  ns,  an<l 
a  bank  of  earth  was  built  against  one 
side ;  a  little  lialf-rotten  straw  lay  in  a 
corner,  and  by  the  side  of  it  lay  an  inval- 
nable  treasure,  a  heap  of  tire-wood,  suffi¬ 
cient,  in  all  probability,  to  save  us,  during 
four-and-tw'enty  hours,  from  the  severity 
of  the  frost.  The  old  servant  lost  not  a 
moment  in  making  use  of  the  discovery. 
A  most  gratefiil  tire  soon  flamed  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  the  smoke  from  which 
went  upwards,  and  found  an  outlet  at  one 
of  those  openings  in  the  roof  which  usually 
form  the  chimney  in  these  hunters’  huts. 

I  now  breathed  more  freely,  and  could  look 
more  calmly  upon  my  sister,  who  had  sat 
down  quietly  upon  the  earthen  bank,  and 
was  engaged  in  ende.avoring  to  restore 
the  fainting  lady’s-maid,  whom  Itosko 
had  placed  there  when  he  carried  her  in. 
With  the  help  of  some  spirits  from  Ilos- 
ko’s  flask,  she  at  last  succeeded  ;  ami  we 
all  gathered  round  the  fire,  the  beneficial 
effects  of  which  soon  gave  us  new  life ; 
and  whilst  we  listened  to  the  savage 
growling  of  our  fearful  enemies  outside, 
we  congratulated  ourselves  upon  having 
escaped  from  them.  The  French w'oman, 
now  that  the  paralysing  effect  of  the  fear 
had  left  her,  began  to  describe,  with  asto¬ 
nishing  volubility,  all  she  had  suffered,  and 
how  she  had  expected  every  moment  to 
see  one  of  the  monsters  spring  into  the 
sleigh  and  swallow  us  all  up.  I  sat 
holding  Axinia’s  hand  in  mine,  and  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  unspeakable  joy  might  be  seen 
m  the  faces  of  us  both.  Old  Kosko  alone 


appeared  unmove<l  at  the  favor  which  fate 
had  shown  us;  he  sat  looking  with  gloomy 
thffughtftilness  into  the  rising  flames ;  his 
brow  was  knit,  an<l  from  time  to  time  he 
shook  his  head.  Suddenly  we  now  heard, 
resounding  from  a  distance,  so  loud  and 
heart-piercing  a  cry  of  pain,  that  we  look¬ 
ed  at  each  other  in  astonishment,  and 
Axinia  crept  close  to  me,  as  if  tor  safety. 

I  had  never  heard  a  sound  like  it  before  : 
it  could  be  the  tones  of  no  human  being 
that  pierced  the  air  with  so  much  strength, 
and  1  knew  of  no  animal  the  cry  of  wliich 
it  resembled.  It  soon  ceased ;  but  the 
piteous  complaint,  the  heart-piercing  dis¬ 
tress  of  that  tone  continued  to  sound  in 
our  ears.  Kosko  had  gone  uneasily  to¬ 
wards  the  door,  and  was  looking  through 
a  crack  in  it.  It  had  now  become  stiller 
without,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
growling  and  howling  of  the  wolves  no 
longer  aounde^l  so  directly  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Old  Kosko  came  back  from  the 
door,  and  he  must  have  seen  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  my  face  an  interrogation  as  to  the 
shoeking,  unnatural  tones  we  ha<l  heard. 

“  Poor  Alexander  1  all  is  over  with  him ! 
The  young  beast  was  full  of  courage  and 
fire,  and  no  doiibt  fought  his  blood-thirsty 
enemies  bravely  with  his  hoofs;  but  he 
w’as  obliged  to  give  way ;  the  numbers 
were  too  great  for  him.  Yes,  sir,”  con¬ 
tinued  he,  “th.at  dreadftil  cry  announced  to 
us  the  death  of  your  favorite  horse.  I 
have  heard  this  tone,  which  pierces  to  the 
very  soul,  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  strong  young  horses,  which  p.art 
hardly  with  their  life,  and  struggle  with 
death  to  the  last  moment.  I  will  lay  any 
wager  it  went  easier  ^dth  Cynthia ;  she 
was  weaker  than  Alexander,  and  older 
too.  But  this  much  is  certain,  that  the 
poor  animals  have  become  a  prey  to  the^ 
wolves,  which  are  at  this  moment  en¬ 
gaged  in  devouring  them,  and  therefore 
leave  us  in  ]>eace.  At  this  moment  there 
are  but  few  of  them  about  the  hut ;  the 
great  mass  are  engaged  in  their  horrid 
meal.  They  will  soon  return,  more  rave¬ 
nously  hungry  and  more  blood-thirsty 
than  ever ;  for  this  slight  repast  is  suffi¬ 
cient  only  to  stimulate  their  insatiable  ap¬ 
petites.” 

The  old  man  had  spoken  truly.  We 
I  sat  still,  and  as  if  waiting  round  the  fire  ; 

and  a  few  moments  only  had  passed  when 
.  we  again  heard  the  feet  and  the  panting  of 
I  the  wolves  close  outside ;  then  they  came 
!  bursting  against  the  door  and  the  win- 
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dow-shutters  ;  then  the  growling  became 
louder,  and  we  could  find  that,  with 
newly-excited  rage,  they  were  trying  to 
climb  up  the  door-posts  and  the  mud- 
walls  in  order  to  get  upon  the  roof.  We 
were  in  the  most  anxious  suspense.  Our 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  opening  in  the  roof 
just  above  us,  through  which,  when  a  puff 
of  wind  parted  the  cloud  of  smoke  which 
went  up  from  our  fire,  the  star-lit  heavens 
looked  brightly  down  upon  us.  A  fresh 
cx)luran  of  smoke  was  just  about  to  twirl 
upwards,  when  the  lady’s-maid  uttered  a 
loud  shriek,  and  pointing  with  her  finger  to 
the  roof,  fell  speechless  on  the  ground.  A 
fearful  sight  was  before  us !  Four  wolves’ 
heads,  with  bloody  jaws,  and  their  tongues 
hanging  out,  showing  their  white  rows  of 
savage  teeth,  were  ranged  round  the 
edge  of  the  opening,  and  looking  down, 
with  glowing  eyes,  into  the  flames  beneath. 
Seen  through  the  smoke  .as  we  saw  them, 
they  looked  like  demons.  At  this  unex- 
|)ected  sight,  only  Kosko  retained  liis  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind.  lie  threw  a  fagot  into 
the  fire,  saying:  “We  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  these  four ;  they  do  not  like 
fire ;  it  dazzles  them,  and  they  will  not  be 
able  to  see  us.”  But  suddenly  there  came 
a  loud  crash  in  the  weak  rafters  of  the 
roof ;  three  of  the  monsters  disapj>eared, 
but  the  roof  gave  way  under  the  fourth, 
and  hung  down  within  the  cabin,  whilst 
the  creature  endeavored  in  vain  to  cling 
to  the  rafters  which  kept  breaking  round 
it.  It  was  very  evident  that  it  must  soon 
fall  into  the  flames  beneath. 

“  Away  from  the  fire !”  cried  old  Rosko 
to  the  two  females,  who,  terrified,  fled  into 
a  corner.  Then  he  turned  to  me  and 
said :  “  Now  shoot !  Send  a  pistol-ball 
into  the  fellow’s  body :  take  a  good  aim — 
hit  sure !” 

lie  seized  the  gun  himself^  and  stood  by 
with  it  ready  to  strike  a  blow  with  the 
stock.  We  heard  the  creature  groaning 
with  fear.  It  was  of  unusual  and  fearful 
size.  I  obeyed  mechanically  the  command 
of  the  old  servant.  I  took  a  true  aim, 
fired,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  animal 
fell  into  the  burning  pile  of  wood  beneath, 
from  which  flew  on  all  sides  firebrands, 
burning  coals,  and  sparks.  I  started  back 
from  the  flames ;  but  there  lay  our  enemy 
bleeding,  and  rolling  itself  among  the  fire¬ 
brands,  howling  horribly  and  piteously 
with  pain.  Kosko  kept  his  place  courage¬ 
ously  ;  and  after  having  raised  the  stock 
of  the  gun  once  or  twice  over  his  head. 


and  brought  it  down  again  each  time  with 
a  heavy  blow,  there  lay  the  beast  dead 
before  us,  its  limbs  stretched  out  stiff  from 
its  body  amongst  the  burning  wood, 
which,  being  all  wetted  with  its  blood, 
gave  forth  a  smothering  steam.  Kosko, 
who  had  always  his  wits  about  him,  j)ull- 
ed  it  out  of  the  fire,  and  dragged  it  into 
the  furthest  comer,  where  he  left  it  ly¬ 
ing,  s.aying  at  the  same  time  that  he  hoped 
it  would  be  the  only  visit  of  the  kind  we 
should  have  during  the  night ;  “  but  the 
day,  the  day,”  added  he,  in  a  low'  tone  of 
voice,  “  will  bring  us  more  of  such  cus¬ 
tomers  than  we  shall  be  able  to  master.” 
These  w'ords  had  reached  my  ears  only ; 
Axinia  and  the  French u'cnmn  looked 
anxiously  up  at  the  roof,  to  see  whether 
.any  fresh  danger  threatened  us,  I  drew 
near  to  the  old  man,  and  led  him  far  awajr 
from  Axinia  towards  the  dead  wolf,  as  if 
I  wished  to  examine  it ;  and  then  I  asked 
him,  in  an  under-voice,  what  w’ere  the 
fears  he  entertained  for  the  day,  as  I  had 
been  in  hopes  that,  when  morning  came, 
the  wolves  would  forsake  our  jdace  of  re¬ 
fuge,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  depths 
of  the  forest. 

“And  even  if  that  were  to  be  the 
case,”  8.aid  he,  gloomily,  “of  what  use 
would  it  be  to  us  ?  Tlie  horses  are  dea<l ; 
and  how'  is  a  weak,  tender  fem.ale,  like  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  Axinia,  to  re.'ich  the  outside  of 
this  forest  on  foot  ?  In  the  midst  of  our 
endeavor,  night  w'ould  overtake  us  again, 
and  the  w'olves  would  know  well  where 
to  find  us.  But  any  hope  of  this  kind  is 
vain.  When  the  wolves  have  assem¬ 
bled  in  such  an  enormous  mass  as 
they  have  done  here,  they  are  not  afraid 
of  daylight.  So  long  as  our  stock  of 
wood  holds  out,  our  fire  will  protect  us 
from  any  attack  from  above  ;  indeed  I  do 
not  think  another  of  the  monsters  will  be 
bold  enough  to  try  the  roof  again  to¬ 
night  ;  but  by  daylight  the  flames  do  not 
make  so  powerful  an  impression  on  them. 
We  must  summon  alt  our  courage  and  all 
our  strength  for  what  may  then  happen, 
.and  prepare  to  defend  the  women  and  our 
I  ow'n  lives  to  the  last  moment.  But  it 
I  will  all  be  of  no  use,  of  no  use,”  a<lded  he, 

I  in  a  tone  growing  fainter  and  fiiinter — 
“  of  no  use  at  all !” 

I  had  placed  mv  whole  confidence  on  the 
return  of  day;  1  had  already  im.agincd 
that  we  were  safe  at  homo  in  the  castle  of 
my  father ;  but  now  all  my  hojHJs  were 
1  destroyed — now,  for  the  first  time,  our 
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destruction  appeared  to  me  to  be  certain 
— and  again  all  the  horrors  of  despair  took 
|)os8e8sion  of  me.  I  did  not  dare  go  near 
Axinia,  lest  she  should  guess,  from  the 
disturbed  state  I  was  in,  what  was  the 
truth  as  to  our  fate  ;  I  wished  it  to  be  kept 
from  her  as  long  as  possible,  that  she 
might  continue  to  enjoy  the  feeling  that 
she  was  safe  until  the  danger  was  really 
near.  The  hours  passetl  anxiously  and 
painfully  by.  Axinia  had  fallen  asleep, 
and  lay  rejmsing  like  an  angel  of  peace — 
like  a  child  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
dangers  which  surround  it.  The  lady’s- 
maid,  too,  exhausted  by  her  apprehensions 
and  her  exertions,  had  fallen  into  a  kind 
of  «li.sturbed  slumber  or  stupor,  from 
which  she  every  now  and  then  awoke  in 
affright,  raised  herself  up,  and  stared  va¬ 
cantly  at  the  hole  in  the  roof^  and  then 
sjuik  down  again,  seemingly  insensible.  I 
looked  at  Axinia,  and  as  1  saw  her  smile 
in  her  sleep,  it  pierced  me  to  the  heart  ;  I 
felt  oppressed  within  me,  as  if  a  heavy 
load  lay  on  my  breast  from  which  I  couM 
not  get  free.  In  the  mean  time,  old  Uosko 
silently  went  on  keeping  up  the  fire,  and 
appeared  to  be  thinking  seriously  about 
our  |)osition,  although  he  did  not  commu¬ 
nicate  his  thoughts  to  us.  lie  was  right 
in  what  he  had  said  about  the  wolves :  not 
one  of  them  apjKjared  again  during  the 
night  at  the  o|)ening  in  the  roof ;  but  their 
scratching  and  scraping,  and  pu.shing 
against  the  door,  their  low  growling,  and 
their  running  backwards  and  forwards 
round  the  hut,  continued  the  whole  time. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  even  at  this  length 
of  time  I  should  remember  accurately 
every  particular  of  what  we  then  suffered ; 
the  dangers  of  that  moment  were  such  as 
would  make  an  imjtression  upon  a  whole 
life-time,  however  long  it  might  be.  Be¬ 
fore  Uosko  told  me  what  we  ha«l  most  to 
dread,  I  had  longed  for  daylight  to  re¬ 
turn  ;  hut  now  I  could  have  wished  that 
the  night  might  be  without  end.  But  how 
senseless  was  such  a  wish,  for  what  would 
have  l>een  gained  by  it  ?  Instead  of  being 
toni  to  pieces  by  the  wolves,  we  should 
have  suffered  the  lingering  death  of  star¬ 
vation,  or,  at  best,  have  been  frozen  to 
death !  I  now  felt  without  hope,  and  per¬ 
fectly  desolate. 

The  stars  became  paler,  the  twilight  ap- 
ared  above  us,  the  flames  of  the  fire 
came  less  bright,  and  the  day  broke. 
Axinia  slept  on  :  the  frightful  howling  of 
the  wolves,  the  increased  energy  which 


was  evident  in  their  movements  around 
our  j)lace  of  refuge,  did  not  wake  her ;  but 
at  one  time  I  saw  that  her  lim  moved,  and 
that  she  was  speaking,  and  I  drew  nearer 
to  understand  what  she  said.  “Fear 
nothing,  Cassimir,”  said  she,  softly,  as  if  in 
a  sweet  dream  :  “  God  is  watching  over  us ; 
a  deliverer  is  nigh.”  I  cannot  describe 
the  effect  which  these  words  had  on 
me,  and  how  they  instantly  filled  me 
again  with  hope  and  faith.  I  suddenly 
felt  myself  influenced  by  a  8u^)ematural 
power.  I  felt  quite  calmed  with  regard 
to  any  future  danger,  and  seizing  the  hand 
of  the  astonished  Uosko,  I  exclaimed  in  a 
cheering  tone:  “Courage,  faithful  Uosko! 
W e  are  too  good  to  serve  as  food  to  the 
wolves :  a  deliverer  is  near.” 

And  he  Mas  near.  He  appeared  in  the 
time  of  our  greatest  need,  when  the  lire, 
i  now  grown  pale  under  the  light  of  day,  no 
longer  scared  our  hungry  pursuers,  which 
now  clambered  ujKm  the  roof  in  such 
numbers  that  it  threatened  to  fall  in  ujsm 
us  ;  and  as  we  looked  up  M’e  beheld  twenty 
pairs  of  savage  jaws  wide  open,  thirsting 
for  our  blood,  and  longing  eagerly  to 
devour  us.  Axinia  had  not  awaked ;  she 
slept  as  soundly  as  if  convinced  that  the 
angel  of  God  was  watching  over  her.  My 
whole  lK*ing  apjieared  now  to  have  resolv¬ 
ed  itself  into  faith  in  our  deliverance.  I 
looked  no  longer  at  the  savage  growling 
forms  above ;  1  looked  into  the  pure  and  in¬ 
nocent  face  of  my  sister.  She  smiled  and 
moved  slightly,  and  then  awoke  crying  : 
“  He  comes ! — we  are  saved  !” 

At  that  moment,  we  heard  the  report  of 
fifty  shots  in  the  forest ;  a  loud  halloo  and 
the  barking  of  dogs  resounded  through 
the  air,  and  the  trampling  of  horses’  hoofs 
came  fkst  towards  us.  My  sister  and  her 
maid  started  up ;  we  heard  our  enemies 
scrambling  down  from  the  roof ;  we  heard 
the  howling  of  the  scattered  wolves  in 
the  distance,  and  we  cried :  “  W e  are 
saved !  ” 

Uosko  went  and  looked  through  the 
split  in  the  door,  and  said “  There  is  a 
wolf-hunt :  the  wolves  have  fled,  and  the 
hunters  are  just  breaking  out  of  the  wood.” 
He  threw  the  door  wide  open,  and  went 
out  into  the  space  before  the  hut;  freedom 
was  again  ours;  and  we  had  the  joy  to  see 
at  the  head  of  the  troop  of  horsemen 
who  liad  thus  rescueti  us,  the  friend  whose 
house  we  had  left  when  we  started  on  our 
joumev.  How  is  it  possible  to  describe 
the  delight  of  our  meeting,  or  our  thank- 
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and  gagadons  Florentine  navigator  in  the 
service  of  France,  had  entered  the  Nar¬ 
rows  in  1824,  which  he  described  as  a 
very  large  river,  deep  at  its  month,  which 
forced  its  w'ay  through  steep  hills  to  the 
sea.  But  though  he,  like  all  the  naval 
adventurers  of  that  age,  was  sailing  west¬ 
ward  in  search  of  a  shorter  passage  to 
India,  he  left  this  part  of  the  coast  with¬ 
out  any  attempt  to  ascend  the  river ;  nor 
can  it  be  gathered  from  his  narrative  that 
he  believed  it  to  penetrate  tar  into  the 
interior. 

Near  a  hundred  years  elapsed  before 
that  great  thought  acquired  substance 
and  form.  In  the  spring  of  1609,  the 
heroic  but  unfortunate  Hudson,  one  of  the 
and  which  was  destined  by  Providence  to 
brightest  names  in  the  history  of  English 
maritime  adventure,  but  then  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  in  a  vessel  of  eighty  tons,  bearing 
the  very  astronomical  name  of  the  “  Ilall- 


5>ices,  in  this  ancient  and  hospitable  city, 
or  an  object  indicative  of  a  highly  ad¬ 
vanced  stage  of  scientific  culture,  it  is 
natural  in  the  first  place  to  cast  an  his¬ 
torical  glance  at  the  past.  It  seems  almost 
to  surpass  belief,  though  an  unquestioned 
fact,  that  more  than  a  century  should  have 
passed  away,  after  Cabot  had  discovered 
the  coast  of  North  America  for  England, 
before  any  knowle<lge  was  gained  of  the 
noble  river  on  which  your  city  stands, 
determine  in  after  times  the  position  of 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  It  is  true  that  VeraEzano,  a  bold 


•  [This  roost  eloquent  and  proPmnd  oration,  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Dudley  Observatory,  in 
Albany,  forms  so  fitting  a  compnnion  to  the  fine 
portniit  of  this  distinguished  scholar  and  statesman, 
that  we  depart  from  accustomed  selection  of  foreign 
articles,  to  include  it  among  the  articles  that  adorn 
our  pages. — Ed.] 
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moon,”  haring  been  stopped  by  the  ice  in  I  the  natives  so  kind  and  ijentle  that,  when 
tlie  polar  sea  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  !  they  found  he  would  not  remain  with 
East  by  the  way  of  Nova  Zembla,  struck  them  over  nijjfht,  and  feared  that  he  left 


over  to  the  coast  of  America  in  a  high  | 
northern  latitude,  lie  then  stretched  i 
down  southwardly  to  the  entrance  ofi 
Chesapeake  Bay,  (of  which  he  had  gained  1 
a  knowledge  from  the  charts  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  his  friend,  Captain  Smith) —  | 
thence  retumiiig  to  the  north,  entered  ! 
Delaware  Bay — standing  out  again  to  sea,  j 
arrived  on  the  2d  of  September  in  sight  j 
of  the  “  high  hills”  of  N  eversink,  pro¬ 
nouncing  it  ‘‘  a  goo<l  land  to  fall  in  with, 
and  a  )>ieasant  land  to  see,”  and  on  the  i 
following  morning,  sending  his  lioat  liefore 
him  to  sound  the  way,  passed  Sandy  Hook, 
and  there  came  to  anchor,  on  the  third 
of  September,  1609;  two  hundred  and 
forty-seven  years  ago,  next  Wednes<lay. 
What  an  event,  my  friends,  in  the  history 
of  American  population,  enterprise,  com¬ 
merce,  intelligence,  and  power — the  drop¬ 
ping  of  that  anchor  at  Sandy  Hook  ! 

Here  he  lingered  a  week,  in  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  natives  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  while  a  boat’s  comjiany  explored  the 
waters  up  to  Newark  Bay.  And  now  the 
great  cpiestion :  Shall  he  turn  back  like 
V’erazziuio,  or  ascend  the  stream  ?  Hud¬ 
son  was  of  a  race  not  jirone  to  turn  back, 
by  sea  or  by  land.  On  the  11th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  he  raised  the  anchor  of  the  “  Halt- 
moon,”  ))asscd  through  the  Narrows,  be¬ 
holding  on  both  sides  “  as  beautiful  a  Land 
as  one  can  tread  on ;  ’  and  floated  cau¬ 
tiously  and  slowly  up  the  noble  stream,  the 
first  ship  that  ever  rested  on  its  bosom. 
He  passe<l  the  Palisades,  Nature’s  dark 
bas.altic  .'NIalakoft' ;  forced  the  iron  gateway 
of  the  Highlands;  anchored,  on  the  14th, 
near  W est  Point ;  swept  onward  and  iqv 
ward  the  following  day  by  grassy  mea¬ 
dows  and  tangled  slopes,  hereafter  to  be 
covered  with  smiling  villages,  by  elevat¬ 
ed  banks  and  woody  heights,  the  destined 
sites  of  towns  and  cities — of  Nqwburgh, 
Poughkeepsie,  Catskill ;  on  the  evening  of 
the  15th  arrive<i  opfwsite  “the  mountains 
which  lie  from  the  river-side,”  where  he 
found  “  a  very  loving  people  and  very  old 
men ;”  and  tl»e  day  following  sailed  by 
the  8j)ot  hereafter  to  be  honored  by  his 
own  illustrious  name.  One  more  day 
wafts  him  up  between  Sclwdac  and  Castle- 
ton,  and  here  he  landed  and  |»assed  a  day 
with  the  natives — greeted  with  all  sorts 
of  barbarous  hospitality — the  land  “  the 
finest  for  cultivation  he  ever  set  foot  on,” 


them — poor  children  of  Nature — becanse 
he  was  afraid  of  their  weapons,  he,  whose 
quarter-deck  was  heavy  with  ordnance, 
they  “  broke  their  arrows  in  pieces,  and 
threw  them  in  the  fire.”  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  with  the  early  flood-tide,  on 
the  1 9th  of  September,  1609,  the  Half-moon 
“  ran  higher  .up  two  leagues  above  the 
Shoals,”  and  came  to  anchor  in  deep 
water,  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Albany.  Happy,  if  he  could  have  closed 
his  gjdlant  career  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream  which  so  justly  bears  his  name, 
and  thtis  have  escaped  the  sorrowful  and 
mysterious  catastrophe  which  awaited  him 
the  next  year. 

But  the  discovery  of  your  great  river 
and  of  the  site  of  your  ancient  city  is  not 
the  only  event  w'hich  renders  the  year 
1609  memorable  in  the  annals  of  America 
and  the  world.  It  was  one  of  those  years 
in  which  a  sort  of  sympathetic  movement 
toward  great  results  imconsciously  j)cr- 
vades  the  races  and  the  minds  of  men. 
While  Hudson  discovered  this  mighty 
river  and  this  vast  region  for  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  Champlain,  in  the 
same  year,  carried  the  lilies  of  France  to 
the  beautiful  lake  which  bears  his  name 
on  your  northern  limits  ;  the  languishing 
establishments  of  England  in  Virginia 
were  strengthened  by  the  second  charter 
granted  to  that  colony ;  the  little  church 
of  Uobinson  removed  from  Amsterdam 
to  Leyden,  from  which,  in  a  few  years, 
they  went  forth,  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
New  England  on  Plymouth  Rock ;  the 
seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  after  that  terrific  struggle  of  forty 
years,  (the  commencement  of  which  has 
just  been  embalmed  in  a  record  worthy 
of  the  great  event  by  an  American  his¬ 
torian,)  wrested  from  Spain  the  virtual 
acknowledgment  of  their  independence 
in  the  Twelve  Years’  truce;  and  James 
the  First,  in  the  same  year,  granted  to  the 
British  East  India  Company  their  first 
permanent  charter — conier-stone  of  an 
empire  destined  in  two  centuries  to  over¬ 
shadow  the  East. 

One  more  incident  is  wanting  to  com- 
jilete  the  list  of  the  memorable  ocenrrences 
which  signalize  the  year  1609,  and  one 
most  worthy  to  be  remembered  by  us  on 
this  occasion.  Contemporaneously  with 
the  events  which  I  have  enumerated — 
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eras  of  history,  dates  of  empire,  the  start¬ 
ing-point  in  some  of  the  greatest  political, 
social  and  moral  revolutions  in  our  annals 
— an  Italian  astronomer,  who  had  heard  of 
the  magnifying-glasses  which  had  been 
made  in  Holland,  by  which  distant  objects 
could  be  brought  seemingly  near,  caught 
at  the  idea,  constructed  a  telescope,  and 
pointed  it  at  the  heavens.  Y es,  my  friends, 
m  the  same  year  in  which  Hudson  dis¬ 
covered  your  river  and  the  site  of  your 
ancient  town,  in  which  Robinson  made  his 
melancholy  Ilegira  from  Amsterdam  to 
Leyden,  Galileo  Galilie,  with  a  telescope,  | 
the  work  of  his  own  bands,  discovered 
the  phases  of  Venus  and  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter;  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  less 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  on  a  spot 
then  embosomed  in  the  wilderness,  the 
covert  of  the  least  civilized  of  all  the 
races  of  men,  we  are  assembled— de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Hollanders,  descendants  of 
the  Pilgrims — in  this  ancient  and  jirosper- 
ous  city,  to  inaugurate  the  establishment 
of  a  first  class  Astronomical  Observatory. 

One  more  glance  at  your  early  history. 
Three  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims  at  Plymouth,  Fort  Orange  was  erect¬ 
ed,  in  the  centre  of  what  is  now  the  busi¬ 
ness  part  of  the  city  of  Albany,  and  a  few 
years  later,  the  little  hamlet  of  Beverswwck 
began  to  nestle  under  its  walls.  Two 
centuries  ago,  my  Albanian  frien<ls,  this 
very  year,  and  I  believe  this  very  month 
of  August,  your  forefathers  assembled,  not 
to  inaugurate  an  observatory,  but  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  new  church  in  the 
place  of  the  rude  cabin  which  had  hith¬ 
erto  served  them  in  that  capacity.  It  was 
built  at  the  intersection  oi  Yonker’s  and 
Handelaar’s,  better  known  to  you  as  State 
and  ^larket  streets.  Public  and  private 
liberality  cooperated  in  the  important 
work.  The  authorities  at  the  fort  gave 
fifteen  hundred  guilders  ;  the  patroon  of 
that  early  day,  with  the  liberality  coeval 
with  the  name  and  the  race,  contrib¬ 
uted  a  thousand  ;  while  the  inhabitants, 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  erected,  whose 
numbers  were  small,  and  their  resources 
smaller,  subscribed  twenty  beavers,  “  for 
the  purchase  of  an  oaken  pulpit  in  Hol¬ 
land.”  Whether  the  largest  part  of  this 
subscription  was  bestowed  by  some  liberal 
benefactress,  tradition  has  not  informed  us. 

Nor  is  the  year  1650  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  Albany  alone.  In  that  same 
year,  your  imperial  metropolis,  then  num¬ 
bering  about  three  hundred  inhabitants, 


was  first  Imd  out  as  a  city  by  the  name  of 
New  Amsterdam.*  In  eight  years  more. 
New  N etherland  becomes N ew  Y ork ;  Fort 
Orange  and  its  dependent  hamlet  asstimes 
the  name  of  Albany.  A  century  of  various 
fortune  succeeds:  the  scourge  of  French 
and  Indian  war  is  rarely  absent  from  the 
land  ;  every  shock  of  European  policy  vi¬ 
brates  with  electric  rapidity  across  the 
Atlantic,  but  the  year  1756  finds  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  300,000  in  your  growing  province. 
Albany,  however,  may  still  be  regarded 
almost  as  a  frontier  settlement.  Of  the 
twelve  counties  into  which  the  province 
was  divided  a  hundred  years  ago,  the 
county  of  Albany  comprehended  all  that 
lay  north  and  west  of  the  city ;  and  the 
city  itself  contained  but  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  houses. 

One  more  century :  another  act  in  the 
great  drama  of  empire;  another  French  and 
Indian  war  beneath  the  banners  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  a  successful  revolution,  of  which 
some  of  the  most  momentous  events 
occurred  within  your  limits  ;  a  union  of 
States,  a  constitution  of  federal  govern¬ 
ment  ;  your  population  carried  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  great  Lakes,  and  their 
waters  poured  into  the  Hudson  ;  your 
territory  covered  with  a  net-work  of  canals 
and  railroads,  filled  with,  life  and  action, 
and  power,  with  all  the  works  of  |)eaeeful 
art  and  prosperous  enterprise,  with  all  the 
institutions  which  constitute  and  advance 
the  civilization  of  the  age,  its  population 
exceeding  that  of  the  Union  at  the  date 
of  the  Revolution  ;  your  own  numl)er8 
twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  largest  city 
of  that  day,  you  have  met  together,  my 
friends,  just  two  hundred  years  s'mce  the 
erection  of  the  little  church  of  Beverswyck, 
to  dedicate  a  noble  temple  of  science  and 
to  take  a  becoming  puDlic  notice  of  the 
establishment  of  an  institution,  destined, 
as  we  trust,  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  progress  of  useful  knowledge  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  through  that  on  the 
general  cause  of  civilization. 

You  will  observe  that  I  am  careful  to  say 
the  progress  of  science  “  at  home  and 
abroad ;  ”  for  the  study^  of  Astronomy  in 
this  country  has  long  since,  I  am  happy  to 
add,  passed  that  point  where  ifis  content  to 
repeat  the  observations  and  verify  the  re¬ 
sults  of  European  research.  It  has  boldly 


*  These  historical  notices  are  for  the  most  part 
abridged  from  Mr.  Brodhead's  excellent  history  of 
New  York 
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and  successfully  entered  the  field  of  oriri-  j 
nal  investifjation,  discovery,  and  8|)ecuTa- 1 
tion  ;  and  there  is  not  now  a  single  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  science  in  which  the  names  of 
American  observers  and  mathematicians 
are  not  cited  by  our  brethren  across  the 
water,  side  by  side  with  the  most  eminent 
of  their  European  contemporaries. 

This  state  of  things  is  certainly  recent. 
During  the  colonial  period,  and  in  the  first 
generation  after  the  Kevolution,  no  depart¬ 
ment  of  science  was,  for  obvious  causes, 
very  extensively  cultivated  in  America — 
Astromony,  perh.ap,  as  much  as  the  kin- 
dre<l  branches.  The  improvement  in  the 
quadrant,  commonly  known  as  Hadley’s, 
had  already  been  made  at  Philadelpliia, 
by  Godfrey,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  beautiful  invention  of 
the  collimating  telescope  was  made  at  a 
later  period  by  liittenhouse,  an  astronomer 
of  distinguished  repute.  The  transits  of 
V^enus  of  1761  and  1769  were  observed, 
and  orreries  were  constructed  in  diflerent 

I  (arts  of  the  country  ;  and  some  respecta- 
>le  scientific  essays  are  contained  and 
valuable  observations  are  recorded  in  the 
early  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  and 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  Boston  and  Cambridge.  But 
in  the  absence  of  a  numerous  class  of  men 
of  science  to  encourage  and  aid  each  other, 
without  observatories  ami  without  valua¬ 
ble  instruments,  little  of  importance  could 
be  expected  in  the  higher  walks  of  astro¬ 
nomical  research. 

The  greater  the  credit  due  for  the 
achievement  of  an  enterprise  commenced 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
and  which  would  reflect  honor  on  the 
science  of  any  country  and  any  age — I 
mean  the  translation  and  commentary  on 
Laplace’s  M''caniqvs  Celeste,  by  Bow- 
ditch  ;  a  work  of  whose  merit  I  am  my¬ 
self  wholly  unable  to  form  an  opinion,  but 
which  I  suppose  places  the  learned  trans¬ 
lator  and  commentator  on  a  level  with 
the  ablest  astronomers  and  geometers  of 
the  day.  The  work  may  be  considered 
as  ojMjning  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
American  science.  The  country  was  still 
almost  wholly  deficient  in  instrumental 
power ;  but  the  want  was  generally  felt 
by  men  of  science,  and  the  public  mind  in 
various  j)art8  of  the  country  began  to  be 
turned  towards  the  means  of  supplying  it. 
In  1825,  President  John  Quincy  Adams 
brought  the  subject  of  a  National  Ob8cr\'a- 


tory  before  Congress.  Political  consider¬ 
ations  prevented  its  being  favorably  enter¬ 
tained  at  that  time ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1842,  and  as  an  incident  of  the  exploring 
expedition,  that  an  appropriation  w'as 
made  for  a  de^t  for  the  charts  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  Navy.  On  this  modest  basis 
has  been  reared  the  National  Observatory 
at  W ashington — an  institution  which'  h.as 
already  taken  and  fully  sustains  an  honor¬ 
able  position  among  the  scientific  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  age. 

Besides  the  institution  at  Washington, 
fifteen  or  twenty  observatories  have,  w'ith- 
in  the  last  few  years,  been  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  some  of 
them  on  a  modest  scale,  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  scientific  taste  and  zeal  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  others  on  a  broad  foundation  of 
expense  and  usefulness.  In  these  estab¬ 
lishments,  public  and  private,  the  means 
are  provided  for  the  highest  order  of  as¬ 
tronomical  observation,  research,  and  in¬ 
struction.  There  is  already  in  the  coun¬ 
try  an  amount  of  instrumental  ])ower  (to 
w'hich  addition  is  constantly  making)  and 
of  mathematical  skill,  on  the  part  of  our 
men  of  science,  adei^nate  to  a  m<anly  com¬ 
petition  with  their  European  contempora¬ 
ries.  The  fniits  are  already  before  the 
world  in  the  triangulation  of  several  of 
the  States ;  in  the  great  w'ork  of  the  coast 
surA’ey  ;  in  the  numerous  scientific  surveys 
of  the  interior  of  the  continent ;  in  the 
astronomical  department  of  the  explor¬ 
ing  expedition;  in  the  scientific  expe<H- 
tion  to  Chili ;  in  the  brilliant  hydrogra¬ 
phical  labors  of  the  observatory  at  Wash¬ 
ington  ;  in  the  published  observations  of 
\\  ashington  and  Cambridge ;  in  the 
journal  conducted  by  the  Nestor  of 
American  Science,  now  in  its  eighth 
lustrum ;  in  the  Sidereal  Messenger,  the 
Astronomical  Jonntal,  and  the  National 
Ephemeris ;  in  the  great  chronometrical 
expeditions  to  determine  the  longitude  of 
Cambridge,  better  ascertained  th.an  that 
of  Paris  W'as  still  within  the  last  year ;  in 
the  prompt  rectification  of  the  errors  in 
the  predicted  elements  of  Neptune ;  in  its 
identification  with  Lalande’s  missing  star, 
and  in  the  calculation  of  its  ephemeris ;  in 
the  discovery  of  the  satellite  of  Neptune, 
of  the  eighth  satellite  of  Saturn,  and  of  the 
innermost  of  its  rings;  in  the  establishment, 
both  by  observation  and  theory,  of  the  non¬ 
solid  character  of  Saturn’s  rings;  in  the 
separation  and  measurement  of  many 
double  and  triple  stars,  amenable  only  to 
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superior  instrumental  power;  in  the  im¬ 
mense  labor  already  performed  in  prepar¬ 
ing  Star  Catalogues,  and  in  numerous 
accurate  observations  of  standard  stars ; 
in  the  diligent  and  successful  observation 
of  the  meteoric  showers ;  in  an  extensive 
series  of  magnetic  observations ;  in  the 
discovery  of  an  asteriod  and  ten  or  twelve 
telescopic  comets ;  in  the  resolution  of 
nebula),  which  had  defied  everything  in 
Euro|)e  but  Lord  Rosse’s  great  reflector ; 
in  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  i 
measurement  of  differences  in  longitude ;  I 
in  the  ascertiunment  of  the  velocity  of  the 
electro-magnetic  fluid,  and  its  truly  won¬ 
derful  uses  in  recording  astronomical  ob¬ 
servations.  These  are  but  a  portion  of 
the  achievements  of  American  astrono¬ 
mical  science  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
year^  and  fully  justify  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations  of  its  further  progress. 

How  far  our  a.stronomer8  may  be  able 
to  pursue  their  researches,  t^tII  depend 
upon  the  resources  of  our  public  institu¬ 
tions,  and  the  liberality  of  wealthy  indivi¬ 
duals  in  furnishing  the  requisite  means. 
With  the  exception  of  the  observations  at 
Washington  and  West  Point,  little  can  be 
done  or  expected  to  be  done  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Union  or  the  States ;  but 
in  this  as  in  every  other  department  of 
liberal  art  and  science,  the  great  depend¬ 
ence,  and  may  I  not  add  the  safe  de{>end- 
ence,  as  it  ever  has  been,  must  continue 
to  be  upon  the  bounty  of  enlightened, 
liberal  and  public-spirited  individuals. 

It  is  by  a  signal  exercise  of  this  bounty, 
my  friends,  that  we  are  called  together 
to^ay.  The  munificence  of  severi  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  ancient  city — among  the  first 
place  is  due  to  the  generous  la<ly,  whose 
name  has  with  great  propriety  been  given 
to  the  institution — has  furnished  the  means 
for  the  foundation  of  the  Dudley  Obser¬ 
vatory  at  Albany.  On  a  commanding  ele¬ 
vation,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  city, 
liberally  given  for  that  purpose  by  the 
head  of  a  family  in  which  the  patronage 
of  science  is  hereditary,  a  building  of 
ample  dimensions  has  been  erected,  upon 
a  plan  which  combines  all  the  requisites  of 
solidity,  convenience,  and  taste.  A  large 
rtion  of  the  expense  of  structure  has 
en  defrayed  by  Mrs.  Blandina  Dudley, 
to  whose  generositv,  and  that  of  several 
other  public-spirited  individuals,  the  insti¬ 
tution  is  also  indebted  for  the  provision 
which  has  been  made  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  first-class  instruments,  to  be 


executed  by  the  most  eminent  makers  in 
Eurojie  and  America ;  and  which,  it  is 
confidently  expected,  will  yield  to  none 
of  their  class  in  any  observatory  in  the 
world.  (Prof.  Loomis,  in  Harper' »  Maga- 
sine  for  June,  p.  49.) 

With  a  liberal  supply  of  instnimental 
power,  established  in  a  community  to 
whose  intelligence  and  generosity  its  sup¬ 
port  may  be  safely  confided,  and  whose 
educational  institutions  are  rapidly  realiz¬ 
ing  the  conception  of  a  university^  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  the  gentleman  who  con<lucts 
the  United  States  coast  survey  M'ith  such 
scientific  skill  and  administrative  energj' ; 
committed  to  the  immediate  supenision 
of  an  astronomer  to  whose  distinguished 
talent  has  been  added  the  advantage  of  a 
thorough  scientific  etlucation  in  the  most 
renowned  universities  of  Europe,  and  who, 
as  the  editor  of  the  American  Astrono¬ 
mical  Jottrnal,  has  shoivn  himself  to  be 
fully  qualified  for  the  high  trust ;  under 
these  favorable  circumstances,  the  Dudley 
Ob8er\'atory  at  Albany^  now  takes  its 
place  among  the  scientific  foundations  of 
the  country  and  the  world. 

It  is  no  affected  modesty  which  leads 
me  to  express  the  regret  that  this  interest¬ 
ing  occasion  could  not  have  taken  place 
under  somewhat  different  auspices.  I  feel 
that  the  duty  of  addressing  this  great  and 
enlightened  assembly,  comprising  so  much 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  communitv  and 
of  the  science  of  the  country,  oug^t  to 
have  been  elsewhere  assigned;  that  it 
should  have  devolved  upon  some  one  of 
the  eminent  persons,  many  of  whom  I 
have  seen  before,  to  whom  you  have 
been  listening  the  past  week,  who  as 
observers  and  geometers  could  have  treat¬ 
ed  the  subject  with  a  master’s  power ; 
astronomers,  whose  telescopes  have  jiene- 
trated  the  depths  of  the  heavens;  or 
mathematicians,  whose  analysis  unthreads 
the  maze  of  the  wondrous  mechanism.  If, 
instead  of  commanding,  as  you  easily 
could  have  done,  qualifications  of  this 
kind,  youf  choice  has  rather  fallen  on  one, 
making  no  pretensions  to  the  honorable 
name  of  a  man  of  science — but  whose 
delight  it  has  alwap  been  to  tnm  aside 
from  the  dusty  paths  of  active  life,  for  an 
interval  of  recreation  in  the  green  fields 
of  sacred  nature  in  all  her  kingdoms — it 
is,  I  presume,  because  you  have  desired, 
on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  necessarily  of 
a  popular  character,  that  those  views  of 
the  subject  should  be  presented  which 
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address  them-sclves  to  the  general  intelli- '  reflecting  telescope,  "which  receives  the 
gence  of  the  coninninity,  and  not  to  its  ;  image  of  the  heavenly  body  upon  a  con- 
select  scientific  circles.  cave  mirror. 

There  Ls,  l>erhaps,  no  branch  of  science,  2nd.  The  second  class  in  vts 
whk^h,  to  the  sjime  extent  as  astronomy,  consists  of  those  which  are  designed  priu- 
exhibits  phenomena  whicli,  while  they  cipally  to  measure  the  angular  distances 
task  the  fiighest  powers  of  philosophic^  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  each  other, 
research,  are  also  well  ailapted  to  arrest !  and  their  time  of  passing  the  meridian, 
the  attention  of  minds  barely  tinctured  |  The  transit  instrument,  the  meridian  circle, 
with  scientific  culture,  and  even  to  touch  i  the  mural  circle,  the  heliometer,  and  the 
the  sensibilities  of  the  wholly  uninstructed  1  sextant  belong  to  this  class.  The  lydlliant 
olwerver.  The  jirotbund  investigations  of  discoveries  of  astronomy  are  for  the  most 
the  chemist  into  the  ultunate  constitution  part  made  with  the  first  class  instruments ; 
of  material  nature,  the  minute  researches  Us  practical  results  wrought  out  by  the 
of  the  physiologist  into  the  secrets  of  ani-  second. 

mal  Hfe,  the  transcendental  logic  of  the  3d.  The  third  class  contains  the  clock, 
geometer  clothed  in  a  notation,  the  very  with  its  subsidiarj'  apparatus  for  measuring 
sight  of  which  terrifies  the  uninitiated,  are  the  time  and  making  its  subdivisions,  with 
lost  on  the  common  understanding.  But  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  ;  indisj>en8- 
the.  unspeakable  glories  of  the  rismg  and  able  auxiliary  of  all  the  instnunents  by 
setting  sun;  the  serene  majesty  of  the  which  the  iM>8itions  and  motions  of  the 
moon,  as  she  walks  in  her  full-orbed  |  heavenly  bodies  are  obser\’ed,  and  meas- 
brightness  through  the  heavens  ;  the  soft  I  ured,  and  recorded. 

w'itchery  of  the  morning  and  evening  star;  j  The  telescope  may  be  likened  to  a  won- 
the  imperial  splendors  of  the  finnament  ■  drous  cyclopean  eye,  endued  with  super- 
of  a  bright  unclouded  night ;  the  comet,  |  human  power,  by  which  the  astronomer 
whose  streaming  banner  floats  over  half  extends  the  reach  of  his  vision  to  the  fur- 
the  sky — ^these  are  objects  which  charm  ther  heavens,  and  surveys  galaxies  and 
and  astonish  alike  the  philosopher  and  universes,  compared  with  which  the  solar 
the  peasant,  the  mathematician  who  system  is  but  an  atom  floating  in  the  air. 
weighs  the  masses  and  defines  the  orbits  ]  The  transit  may  be  compared  to  the 
of  the  heavenly  bo<lies,  aiul  the  untutored  mea.suring  rod  which  he  lays  from  planet 
observer  who  sees  nothing  beyond  the  j  to  planet,  and  from  star  to  star,  to  ascer- 
images  pauited  upon  the  eye.  ;  tain  ami  mark  off*  the  heavenly  space,  ajid 

An  astronomical  observatory,  in  the  transfer  them  to  his  note-book ;  the  clock 
general  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  a  build-  Is  that  marvellous  apparatus  by  wliich  he 
ing  erected  for  the  reception  and  appro- ,  equalizes  and  divides  into  nicely  measured 
priate  ase  of  astronomical  instruments, '  parts  a  portion  of  th.at  unconceived  infinity 
and  the  accommodation  of  the  men  of  of  duration,  without  beginning  and  without 
science  employed  in  making  and  reduc-  end,  in  which  all  existence  floats  as  on  a 
ing  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  1  shoreless  .and  bottomless  sea. 

These  instruments  arc  mainly  of  three  |  In  the  contrivance  and  the  execution  of 
classt's,  to  which,  I  believe,  all  others  of  a  these  instruments,  the  utmost  stretch  of 
strictly  astronomical  character  may  be  inventive  skill  and  mechanical  uigenuity 
referred.  !  ftas  been  put  forth.  To  such  perfection 

1st.  The  instruments,  by  which  the  have  they  been  carried,  that  a  single  se- 
heavens  are  insjiected  with  a  view  to  dis- .  cond  of  magnitude  or  space  is  rendered  a 
cover  the  existence  of  those  celestial  distinctly  visible  and  apprecLiblc  quanti- 
bodies  which  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  ty.  “  The  arc  of  a  circle,”  says  Sir  J. 
eye,  (lieyond  all  comparison  more  numer- ,  llerschell,  “  subtended  by  one  second,  is 
ous  than  those  which  are,)  and  the  magni-  less  than  the  200,000th  part  of  the  radius, 
tude,  shapes,  and  other  sensible  qualities,  so  that  on  a  circle  of  six  feet  hi  diameter, 
both  of  those  which  are  and  those  which  it  would  occupy  no  greater  linear  extent 
are  not  thus  visible  to  the  unaided  sight. '  than  1-5700  part  of  an  inch,  a  quantity 
The  instruments  of  this  class  are  designat-  requiring  a  powerful  microscope  to  be 
ed  by  the  general  name  of  Telescope,  and  i  discerned  at  all.”  (Outlines,  §  131.)  Tlie 
are  of  two  kinds — the  refracting  tele- !  largest  body  in  our  system,  the  sun,  whose 
scope,  which  derives  its  m.agiiifying  jmwer  real  diameter  is  882,000  miles,  subtends, 
from  a  system  of  convex  lenses ;  and  the  !  at  a  distance  of  95,000,000  miles  but  an 
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angle  of  little  more  than  32';  while  so 
admirably  are  the  best  instruments  con¬ 
structed,  that  both  in  Europe  and  America 
a  satellite  of  Neptune,  an  object  of  com¬ 
paratively  inconsiderable  diameter,  has 
been  discovered  at  a  distance  of  2850 
millions  of  miles. 

The  object  of  an  observatory,  erected 
and  supplied  with  instruments  of  this 
admirable  construction  and  a  proportion¬ 
ate  expense,  is,  as  I  have  already  intimat¬ 
ed,  to  provide  for  an  accurate  and  syste¬ 
matic  survey  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  wdth 
a  view  to  a  more  correct  and  extensive  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  those  already  knowm,  and 
as  instrumental  power  and  skill  in  using  it 
increase,  to  the  discovery  of  bodies  hither¬ 
to  invisible,  and  in  both  classes  to  the 
determination  of  their  distances,  their 
relations  to  each  other,  .and  the  laws  which 
govern  their  movements. 

Why  should  we  wish  to  obtain  this 
knowledge?  What  inducement  is  there 
to  expend  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
erection  of  obseia-atories,  and  in  furnish¬ 
ing  them  with  costly  instruments,  and  in 
the  supjiort  of  the  men  of  science  employ- ; 
ed  in  making,  discussing,  and  recording,  for 
successive  generations,  these  minute  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ? 

In  an  exclusively  scientific  treatment  of 
this  subject,  an  inquiry  into  its  utilitarian 
relations  would  be  superfluous — even  wear¬ 
isome.  But,  on  an  occasion  like  the  pre¬ 
sent,  you  will  not,  perhaps,  think  it  out  of 
place,  if  I  briefly  answer  the  question, 
M’hat  is  the  use  of  an  observatory  ?  and 
what  benefit  may  be  expected  from  the 
operations  of  such  an  establishment  in  a 
community  like  ours  ? 

1st.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we  derive 
from  the  observations  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  which  are  made  at  an  observatory, 
our  only  adequate  measures  of  time,  and 
our  only  means  of  comparing  the  time  of 
one  place  with  the  time  of  another.  Our 
artificial  time-keepers — clocks,  watches 
and  chronometers — ^however  ingeniously 
contrived  and  admirably  fabricated,  are 
but  a  transcript,  so  to  say,  of  the  celestial 
motions,  and  w'ould  be  of  no  value  without 
the  means  of  regulating  them  by  observa¬ 
tion.  It  is  impossible  for  them,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  escape  the  imperfection  of 
all  machinery,  the  work  of  human  hands ; 
and  the  moment  we  remove  with  our 
time-keeper  east  or  W'est,  it  fails  us.  It 
will  keep  home  time  alone,  like  the  fond 
traveller  who  leaves  his  heart  behind  him. 
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The  artificial  instrument  is  of  incalculable 
utility,  but  must  itself  be  regulated  by  the 
eternal  clock-work  of  the  skies. 

This  single  consideration  is  sufficient  to 
show  how  completely  the  daily  business  of 
life  is  affected  and  controlled  by  the 
heavenly  bodies.  It  is  they  and  not  our 
main-sj)ring8,  our  expansion  balances,  and 
our  compensation  pendulums,  which  give 
us  our  time.  .  To  reverse  the  luie  of 
Pope : 

“Tis  with  our  watches  as  our  judgments* 
none 

Go  just  alike,  but  each  believes  his  own 

But  for  all  the  kindreds  and  tribes  and 
tongues  of  men — each  upon  their  owm 
meridian — from  the  Arctic  pole  to  the 
equator,  from  the  equator  to  the  Antarctie 
pole,  the  eternal  sun  strikes  twelve  at 
noon,  and  the  glorious  constellations,  far 
up  in  the  everlasting  belfries  of  the  skies, 
chime  twelve  at  midnight — twelve  for 
the  pale  student  over  his  flickering  lamp ; 
twelve  amid  the  flaming  glories  of  Orion’s 
belt,  if  he  crosses  the  meridian  at  that 
feted  hour ;  twelve  by  the  weary 
couch  of  languishing  humanity ;  twelve  in 
the  star-paved  courts  of  the  Empyrean  ; 
twelve  for  the  hehving  tides  of  the  ocean  ; 
twelve  for  the  weary  ann  of  labor ;  twelve 
for  the  toiling  brain ;  twelve  for  the 
W'atching,  waking,  broken  heart ;  twelve 
for  the  meteor  which  blazes  for  a  moment 
and  expires  ;  tw’elve  for  the  comet 
whose  period  is  measured  by  centuries ; 
twelve  for  every  substantial,  for  every 
imaginary  thing,  w'hich  exists  in  the  sense, 
the  intellect,  or  the  fancy,  and  w'hich  the 
speech  or  thought  of  man,  at  the  given 
meridian,  refers  to  the  lapse  of  time. 

Not  only  do  w’e  rfsort  to  the  observ'a- 
tion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  for  the  means 
of  regulating  and  rectifying  our  clocks, 
but  the  great  divisions  of  day,  and  month, 
and  year,  are  derived  from  the  same  source. 
By  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  existence  are  closely  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  celestial  times.  Partly  by  his 
physical  organization,  partly  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  race  Irom  the  dawn  of 
creation,  man  as  he  is,  .and  the  times  and 
seasons  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  part 
and  parcel  of  one  system.  The  first  great  di¬ 
vision  of  time,  the  day-night,  (nyclitherum) 
for  which  we  have  no  precise  svTionym  in 
our  language,  with  its  primal  alternation  of 
waking  and  sleeping,  of  labor  and  rest,  is 
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a  vital  condition  of  the  existence  of  such  ' 
a  creature  as  man.  The  revolution  of  the 
year,  with  its  various  incidents  of  summer 
and  winter,  and  seed-time  and  harvest,  is  j 
not  involved  in  all  our  social,  material  and 
moral  projjress.  It  is  true  that  at  the 
poles  and  on  the  equator,  the  effects  of 
these  revolutions  are  variously  modiffed  or 
wholly  disapi>ear,  but  as  the  necessary 
conse<juence,  human  life  is  extinguished 
at  the  poles,  and  on  the  equator  attains 
only  a  languid  or  feverisli  development. 
Those  latitudes  only,  in  which  the  great 
motions  and  cardinal  positions  of  the  earth 
exert  a  mean  influence,  exhibit  man  in 
the  harmonious  expansion  of  his  powers. 
The  lunar  period,  which  lies  at  the  found¬ 
ation  of  the  month,  is  less  vitiilly  connect¬ 
ed  with  human  existence  and  develop¬ 
ment  ;  but  is  proved  by  the  experience  of 
every  age  and  race  to  be  eminently  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
culture. 

IJut  indisiiensable  as  are  these  he.avenly 
measures  of  time  to  our  life  and  progress, 
and  obvious  as  are  the  phenomena  on 
which  they  rest,  yet  owing  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  that,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  the 
day,  the  month,  and  the  year,  are  not  ex¬ 
actly  commensurable,  some  of  the  most 
diificult  questions  in  practical  astronomy 
are  those  by  which  an  accurate  division 
of  time,  applicable  to  the  various  uses  of 
life,  is  derived  from  the  observation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
to  the  Supreme  Intelligence  which  created 
and  rules  the  Universe,  there  is  a  harmony 
hidden  to  us  in  the  numerical  relation  to 
each  other  of  days,  months,  and  years ; 
but  in  our  imorance  of  that  hannony, 
their  practical  adjustment  to  each  other 
is  a  work  of  difficulty.  The  great  embar¬ 
rassment  which  attended  the  reformation 
of  the  calendar,  after  the  error  of  the 
Julian  periotl,  had,  in  the  lapse  of  centu¬ 
ries,  re.ached  ten  (or  rather  twelve)  days, 
sufficiently  illustrates  this  remark.  It  is 
most  true  th.at  scientific  <lifficulties  did  not 
form  the  chief  olwtacle.  Having  been 
pro|x>s<*d  under  the  auspices  of  the  Roman 
PontitF,  the  Protestant  world,  for  a  centu¬ 
ry  and  more,  rejected  the  new  style.  It 
was  in  varu)U8  places  the  subject  of  con¬ 
troversy,  collision  and  bloodshed.  (Stem’s 
“  Ilimmelskunde,”  p.  7::i.)  It  was  not 
adopted  in  England  till  nearly  two  centu¬ 
ries  after  its  introduction  at  Rome;  and 
in  the  country  of  Struve  and  the  Pulkova 
ecjuatorial,  they  persist  at  the  present  day 
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in  adding  eleven  minutes  and  twelve 
seconds  to  the  length  of  the  tropical  year. 

2d.  The  second  great  practical  use  of 
an  Astronomical  Observatory  is  connected 
with  the  science  of  Geography.  Tlie  first 
page  of  the  history  of  our  continent  de¬ 
clares  this  truth.  Profound  meditation 
on  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  was  one  of 
the  main  reasons  which  led  Columbus  to 
undertake  his  momentous  voyage,  and  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  astro¬ 
nomical  science  of  that  day  was,  in  his  own 
judgment,  what  enabled  him  to  overcome 
the  almost  innumerable  obstacles  which 
attended  its  prosecution.  (Humboldt, 
Histoire  de  la  Geographie,  etc.,  tom.  i.,  p. 
17.)  In  return,  I  find  that  Copernicus,  in 
the  very  commencement  of  his  immortal 
work,  (de  Revolutionibus  Orbium  Cmles- 
tium,  fol.  2,)  appeals  to  the  discovery  of 
America  as  completing  the  demonstration 
of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth.  Much  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  figure,  size,  density, 
and  position  of  the  earth  as  a  member  of 
the  solar  system,  is  derived  from  this 
science,  juid  it  furnishes  us  the  means  of 
performing  the  most  important  operations 
of  practical  geography.  Latitude  and 
longitude,  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all 
descriptive  geography,  are  determined  by 
observation.  N  o  map  deserves  the  name, 
on  which  the  position  of  important  ]>oint8 
has  not  been  astronomically  detemuned. 
Some  even  of  our  most  important  political 
and  administrative  arrangements  depend 
upon  the  cooperation  of  this  science. 
Among  these  1  may  mention  the  land 
system  of  the  United  States,  and  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
country.  I  believe  that  till  it  was  done 
by  the  Federal  Government,  a  uniform 
system  of  mathematical  survey  had  never 
in  any  country  been  applied  to  an  extensive 
territory. 

Large  grants  and  sales  of  public!*land 
took  }>lace  before  the  Revolution,  and  in 
the  interval  between  the  peace  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  but  the 
limits  of  these  grants  and  sales  were 
ascertained  by  sensible  objects,  by  trees, 
streams,  rocks,  hills,  and  by  reference  to 
adjacent  portions  of  territory,  previously 
surveyed.  The  uncertainty  of  boundaries 
thus  defined  was  a  never-failing  source  of 
litigation.  Large  tracts  of  land  in  the 
Western  country  granted  by  Virginia, 
under  this  old  system  of  special  and  local 
survey,  were  covered  with  contending 
claims,  and  the  controversies  to  which 
25 
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daries  of  States,  especially  when  the  lines 
are  of  great  length,  and  run  through  un¬ 
settled  countries.  Natural  indications 
like  rivers  and  mountains,  however  dis¬ 
tinct  in  appearance,  are  in  practice  subject 
to  unavoidable  error.  By.  the  treaty  of 
1783,  a  boundary  was  established  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  de¬ 
pending  chiefly  on  the  course  of  rivers, 
and  highlands  dividing  the  waters  which 
flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  those 
which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It 
took  twenty  ye.'trs  to  find  out  which  river 
was  the  true  St.  Croix,  that  being  the 
starting-point.  England  then  having 
made  the  extraordinary  discovery  that 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  forty  years  more  were 
passed  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  re¬ 
create  the  highlands  which  this  stnange 
theory  had  annihilated ;  and  just  as  the 
two  countries  were  on  the  verge  of  a  war, 
the  controversy  was  settled  by  a  compro¬ 
mise.  Had  the  boundary  been  aceuratelj' 
described  by  lines  of  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude,  no  dispute  could  have  arisen.  No 
dispute  arose  as  to  the  boundary  between 
the  United  St.ates  and  Spain,  and  her 
successor,  Mexico,  where  it  runs  through 
untrodden  deserts  and  over  pathless  moun¬ 
tains  along  the  42d  degree  of  latitude.  The 
identity  of  rivers  may  be  disputed,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  St.  Croix  ;  the  course  of 
mountain  chains  is  too  broad  for  a  dividing 
line  ;  the  division  of  streams,  as  experience 
has  shown,  is  uncertain,  but  a  degree  of 
latitude  is  written  on  the  heavenly  sphere, 
and  nothing  but  an  observation  is  required 
to  read  the  record. 

But  scientific  elements,  like  sharp  instru¬ 
ments,  must  be  handled  with  scientific 
accuracy.  A  part  of  our  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  British  Provinces  ran  upon  the 
forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude ;  and  about 
forty  years  ago,  an  expensive  fortress  was 
commenced  by  the  Government  of  the 


they  gave  rise,  formed  no  small  part  of 
the  business  of  the  Federal  Court  after  its 
organization.  But  the  adoption  of  the 
present  land  system  brought  order  out  of 
chaos.  The  entire  public  domain  is  now 
scientifically  surveyed  before  it  is  offered 
for  sale ;  it  is  laid  off  into  ranges,  town¬ 
ships,  sections,  and  sm.aller  divisions,  with 
unerring  accuracy,  resting  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  base  and  meridian  lines ;  and  I 
have  been  informed  that  under  this  system 
scarce  a  case  of  contested  location  and 
boundary  has  ever  presented  itself  in 
court,  general  land-office  contains 

maj)S  and  plans,  in  which  every  quarter 
section  of  the  public  land  is  laid  down 
with  mathematical  precision.  The  super¬ 
ficies  of  half  a  continent  is  thus  transferred 
in  miniature  to  the  bureaus  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  while  the  local  land-offices  contam 
transcripts  of  these  plans,  copies  of  which 
are  furnished  to  the  individual  purchaser. 
When  we  consider  the  tide  of  population 
annually  flowing  into  the  public  domain, 
and  the  immense  importance  of  its  efficient 
and  economical  administration,  the  utility 
of  this  application  of  Astronomy  will  be 
duly  estimated. 

I  will  here  venture  to  repeat  an  anecdote 
which  I  heard  lately  from  a  son  of  the  late 
Hon.  Timothy  Pickering.  Mr.  Octavius 
Pickering,  on  behalf  of  his  father,  had  ap¬ 
plied  to  Mr.  David  Putnam,  of  Marietta, 
to  act  as  his  legal  adviser  with  respect  to 
certain  land  claims  in  the  Virginia  military 
district,  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Put¬ 
nam  declined  the  agency.  He  had  had 
much  to  do  with  business  of  that  kind,  and 
found  it  beset  with  endless  litigation.  “  I 
have  never,”  he  adds,  “  succeeded  in  but 
a  single  case,  and  that  was  a  location  and 
survey  made  by  General  Wa.shington  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution,  and  I  am  not  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  any  surveys,  except  those  made 
by  him,  but  what  have  been  litigated.” 

At  this  moment  a  most  important  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States  is  in 
progress — ^an  operation  of  the  utmost  con¬ 
sequence,  in  reference  to  the  commerce, 
navigation,  and  hydrography  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  entire  work,  I  need  scarce  say, 
b  one  of  practical  astronomy.  The  scien¬ 
tific  estaolishment  which  we  this  day 
inaugurate  is  looked  to  for  important 
cooperation  in  this  great  undertaking, 
and  will  no  doubt  contribute  efficiently  to 
its  prosecution. 

Astronomical  observations  fiimish  by 
■&r  the  best  means  of  defining  the  boun¬ 


•  "Webster’s  Works,  vol.  v.,  110, 115. 
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Errors  still  more  serious  had  nearly 
resulted,  a  few  years  since,  in  a  war  witn 
Mexico.  Hy  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  in  1848,  the  boundary  line  be- 
t  jreen  the  United  States  and  that  country 
was  in  part  described  by  reference  to  the 
town  ot  El  Paso,  as  laid  down  on  a  Sj>eci- 
fied  map  of  the  United  States,  of  which  a 
copy  was  appended  to  the  treaty.  TliLs 
boundary  was  to  be  surveyed  and  run  In’ 
a  joint  commission  of  men  of  science.  It 
soon  appeared  th.at  errors  of  two  or  three 
degrees  existed  in  the  jirojection  of  the 
map.  Its  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude 
'lid  not  conform  to  the  topography  of  the 
region ;  so  that  it  became  impossible  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  text  of  the  treaty.  The  famous 
Mesilla  Valley  was  a  part  of  the  debatable 
ground,  and  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  paid  to  the  Mexican  government,  for 
that  and  for  .an  additional  strip  of  territory 
on  the  south-west,  was  the  smart-money 
which  expiated  the  inaccuracy  of  the  map ; 
the  necessary  result,  perhaps,  of  the  want 
of  good  materials  for  its  construction. 

It  became  my  official  duty,  in  London, 
a  few  years  ago,  to  apply  to  the  British 
government  for  an  authentic  statement  of 
their  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  New 
Zealand.  The  official  Gazette  for  the  2d 
of  October,  1840,  was  sent  me  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  as  affording  the  desired 
information.  Tills  number  of  the  Gazette 
contained  the  proclamations  issued  by  the 
Lieut.  Governor  of  New  Zealand  “in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  instructions  he  received  from 
the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  one  of  her 
Majesty’s  principal  St*cretaries  of  State,” 
asserting  the  jurisdiction  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  over  the  Islands  of  New  ^aland, 
and  declaring  them  to  extend  “from 
thirty-four  degrees  thirty  minutes  north, 
to  47  degrees  ten  minutes  south  latitude.” 
It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  south 
latitude  was  intended  in  both  instances. 
This  error  of  sixty-nine  degrees  of  latitude, 
which  would  have  extended  the  claim  of 
British  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  Pacific,  had  apparently  escaped  the 
notice  of  that  government. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations 
in  proof  of  the  great  practice  importance 
of  accurate  scientific  designations  drawn 
from  astronomical  observations,  in  various 
relations  connected  with  boundaries,  sur¬ 
veys,  and  other  geographical  purposes  ; 
but  I  must  hasten  to— 

3d.  A  third  important  department,  in 
which  the  services  rendered  by  Astronomy 


are  equally  conspicuous.  I  refer  to  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation.  It  is  mainly  owing 
to  the  results  of  astronomical  observation, 
that  modem  commerce  has  attained  such 
a  vast  expansion,  compared  with  that  of 
the  ancient  world.  I  have  already  remind¬ 
ed  you  that  accurate  ideas  in  this  resjiect 
contributed  materially  to  the  conception  in 
the  mind  of  Columbus  of  his  immortal 
enterprise,  and  to  the  practical  success 
with  which  it  was  conducted.  It  was 
mainly  his  skill  in  the  use  of  astronomical 
instruments,  imperfect  as  they  were,  which 
enabled  him,  in  spite  of  the  bewildering 
variation  of  the  compass,  to  find  his  way 
across  the  ocean. 

With  the  progress  of  the  true  system  of 
the  universe  toward  general  adoption,  the 
problem  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  This  was  the  avowed  object 
of  the  foundation  of  the  observatory  at 
Greenwich,  (Grant’s  Physical  Astronomy,  p. 
460 ;)  and  no  one  object  has  received  more 
of  the  attention  of  astronomers  than  those- 
investigations  of  the  lunar  theory,  on 
which  the  requisite  tables  of  the  navigator 
are  founded.  The  pathways  of  the  ocean 
are  marked  out  in  the  sky  above.  The 
eternal  lights  of  the  heavens  are  the  only 
Pharos  whose  beams  never  fail,  which  no 
tempest  can  shake  from  its  foundations. 
Within  my  recollection,  it  was  deemed  a 
necessary  (qualification  for  the  master  and 
the  mate  of  a  merchant  ship,  and  even  for  a 
prime  hand,  to  be  able  to  “  work  a  lunar,” 
as  it  was  called.  The  improvements  in  the 
chronometer  have  in  practice,  to  a  great 
extent,  sujierseded  this  laborious  operation, 
but  observation  remains,  and  unquestiona¬ 
bly  will  for  ever  remain,  the  only  depend¬ 
ence  for  ascertaining  the  ship’s  time,  and 
deducing  the  longitude  from  the  compar¬ 
ison  of  the  time  with  the  chronometer. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  astro¬ 
nomical  science  Is  brought  already  to  such  a 
state  of  perfection,  that  nothing  more  is  to 
be  desired,  or  at  least  that  nothing  more 
is  attainable,  in  reference  to  such  practical 
applications  as  I  have  described.  This, 
however,  is  an  idea  whi(di  generous  minds 
will  reject,  in  this  as  in  every  other  de¬ 
partment  of  human  knowledge.  In  as¬ 
tronomy,  as  in  everything  else,  the  discov¬ 
eries  already  made,  theoretical  or  practi¬ 
cal,  instead  of  exhausting  the  science,  or 
putting  a  limit  to  its  advancement,  do  but 
mmish  the  means  and  instruments  of  fur¬ 
ther  progress.  I  have  no  doubt  we  live 
on  the  verge  of  discoveries  and  inventions 
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in  every  department,  as  brilliant  as  any 
that  have  ever  been  made  ;  that  there  are 
new  truths,  new  facts  ready  to  start  into 
recognition  on  every  side ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  there  never  was  an  age  since  the  dawn 
of  time,  when  men  ought  to  be  less  disposed 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  progress  already 
made,  than  the  age  in  which  we  live ;  for 
there  never  was  an  age  more  distinguished 
for  ingenious  research,  for  novel  result, 
and  bold  generalization. 

That  no  further  improvement  is  desira¬ 
ble  in  the  means  and  methods  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  ship’s  place  at  sea,  no  one,  I  think, 
wul  from  experience  be  disposed  to  assert. 
The  last  time  I  crossed  the  Atlantic,  I 
walked  the  quarter-deck  with  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  noble  vessel,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  when  we  were  driving  along  before 
a  leading  breeze  and  under  a  head  of 
steam,  beneath  a  starless  sky  at  midnight, 
at  the  rate  certainly  of  ten  or  eleven 
miles  an  hour.  There  is  something  sub¬ 
lime,  but  approaching  the  terrible,  in  such 
a  scene :  the  rayless  gloom,  the  midnight 
chill,  the  awful  swell  of  the  deep,  the  dis¬ 
mal  moan  of  the  wind  through  the  rigging, 
the  all  but  volcanic  fires  within  the  hold  of 
the  ship — I  scarce  know  an  occasion  in  or¬ 
dinary  life  in  which  a  reflecting  mind  feels 
more  keenly  its  hopeless  dependence  on 
irrational  forces  beyond  its  own  control. 
I  asked  my  companion,  how  nearly  he 
could  determine  nis  ship’s  place  at  sea 
under  favorable  circumstances.  Theoreti¬ 
cally,  he  answered,  I  think,  within  a  mile ; 
practically  and  usually,  within  three  or 
four. 

^ly  next  question  was,  how  near  do  you 
think  we  may  be  to  Cape  Race — that  dan- 
erous  headland  which  pushes  its  iron- 
ound  unlighted  bastions  fi'om  the  shore 
of  Newfoundland  far  into  the  Atlantic — 
first  land-fall  to  the  homeward-bound 
American  vessel.  We  must,  said  he,  by 
our  last  observations  and  reckoning,  be 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  Cape  Race. 
A  comparison  of  these  two  remarks,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed 
at  the  moment,  brought  my  mind  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished 
that  the  means  shoiud  be  discovered  of 
finding  the  ship’s  place  more  accurately, 
or  that  navigators  would  rive  Cape  Race 
a  little  wider  berth.  But  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  that  one  of  the  steam  packets  between 
England  and  America  was  lost  on  that 
formidable  point. 

It  appears  to  me  by  no  means  unlikely 


that,  with  the  improvement  of  instrument¬ 
al  jMJwer,  and  of  the  means  of  ascertaining 
the  ship’s  time  with  exactness,  as  great 
an  advance  beyond  the  present  state  of 
art  and  science  in  finding  a  ship’s  place  at 
sea  may  take  place,  as  was  eflTected  by 
the  invention  oi  the  reflecting  quadrant, 
the  calculation  of  lunar  tables,  and  the 
improved  construction  of  chronometers. 

In  the  wonderful  versatility  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  the  improvement,  w’hen  made, 
will  very  probably  be  made  by  paths 
where  it  is  least  expected.  The  great  in¬ 
ducement  of  Mr.  Babbage  to  attempt  the 
construction  of  an  engine,  by  which  as¬ 
tronomical  tables  could  be  calculated  and 
even  printed  by  mechanical  means,  and 
with  entire  accuracy,  was  the  errors  in 
the  requisite  tables.  Nineteen  such  er¬ 
rors,  in  point  of  fact,  were  discovered  in  an 
edition  of  Taylor’s  logarithms  printed  in 
1796  ;  some  of  which  might  have  led  to 
the  most  dangerous  results  in  calculating 
a  ship’s  j)lace.  These  nineteen  errors,  (of 
which  one  only  was  an  error  of  the  press,) 
were  pointed  out  in  the  Nautical  Almanac 
for  1832.  In  one  of  these  errata,  the 
seat  of  the  error  was  stated  to  be  in 
cosine  of  14  deg.  18  min.  3  sec.  Subse¬ 
quent  examination  showed  that  there  was 
an  error  of  one  second  in  this  correction, 
and,  accordingly,  in  the  Nautical  Alma¬ 
nac  of  the  next  year,  a  new  correction 
was  necessary.  But  in  making  the  new 
correction  of  one  second,  a  new  error  was 
committed  of  ten  degrees.  Instead  of  co¬ 
sine  14  deg.  18  min.  2  sec.,  the  correction 
was  printed  cosine  4  deg.  18  rain.  2  sec., 
making  it  still  necessary,  in  some  future 
edition  of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  to  insert 
an  erratum  in  an  erratiim  of  the  errata  in 
Taylor’s  logarithms.  {Edinburgh  Rerievc, 
Vol.  lix.,  282.) 

In  the  hope  of  obviating  the  possibility 
of  such  errors,  Mr.  Babbage  projected  h«s 
calculating — or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  his 
difference  machine.  Although  this  extra- 
onlinary  undertaking  has  been  arrested 
in  consequence  of  the  enormous  expense 
attending  its  execution,  enough  has  been 
achieved  to  show  the  mechanical  possibil¬ 
ity  of  constructing  an  engine  of  this  kind, 
and  even  one  of  far  higher  powers,  of 
which  Mr.  Babbage  has  matured  the 
conception,  devised  the  notation,  and  ex- 
ecuteu  the  drawings — themselves  an  im¬ 
perishable  monument  of  the  genius  of  the 
author. 

I  happened  on  one  occasion  to  be  in 
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company  with  this  highly^  distinguished 
man  of  science,  whose  social  qualities  are 
as  pleasing  as  his  constructive  talent  is 
tnan’ellous,  w’hen  another  eminent  savant. 
Count  Strzelecki,  just  returned  from  his 
Oriental  and  Australian  tour,  observed 
that  he  found  among  the  Chinese  a  great 
desire  to  know  something  more  of  Mr. 
Babbage’s  calculating  machine,  and  espe¬ 
cially  whether,  like  their  own  swanpan,  it 
could  be  made  to  go  into  the  pocket.  Mr. 
Babbage  good-humoredly  observed  that 
thus  £ir  he  had  been  very  much  out  of 
pocket  with  it. 

Whatever  advances  may  be  made  in 
astronomical  science,  theoretical  or  ap¬ 
plied,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
they  will  be  made  in  connection  with  an 
increased  command  of  instnimental  p)wer. 
The  natural  order  in  which  the  human 
mind  proceeds  in  the  acquisition  of  astro¬ 
nomical  knowledge  is  minute  and  accurate 
observation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  the  skilful  discussion  and  analysis  of 
these  observations,  and  sound  philosophy 
in  generalizing  the  results. 

In  pursuing  this  course,  however,  a  diffi¬ 
culty  presented  itself  which  for  ages  prov¬ 
ed  insuperable — and  which  to  the  same 
extent  has  existed  in  no  other  science,  viz. : 
that  all  the  leading  phenomena  are  in 
their  appearance  delusive.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  in  all  sciences,  superBcial  obser¬ 
vation  can  only  lead,  except  by  chance, 
to  superficial  knowledge — but  I  know  of 
no  branch  in  which  to  the  same  de¬ 
gree  as  in  astronomy,  the  great  leading  j 
phenomena  are  the  reverse  of  true  ;  W'hile  | 
they  yet  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  senses,  i 
that  men  who  could  fortell  eclipses,  ami  , 
who  discovered  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  still  believed  th.at  the  earth  | 
was  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  Universe, 
and  that  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  perform¬ 
ed  a  daily  revolution  about  it  as  a  centre. 

It  usually  happens  in  scientific  progress, 
that  when  a  great  fact  is  .at  length  «liscover- 
ed,  it  approves  itself  at  once  to  all  com-  I 
potent  judges.  It  furnishes  a  solution  to  so  , 
many  problems,  and  harmonizes  with  so  ! 
m.auy  other  fircts,  that  all  the  other  data,  | 
as  it  were,  crystallize  .at  once  about  it.  In  , 
modem  times,  we  have  often  witnessed 
such  an  impatience,  so  to  say,  of  great ' 
truths  to  be  discovered,  that  it  h:w  fre-  { 
(juently  happened  that  they  have  been  j 
tound  out  simultaneously  by  more  than 
one  individual ;  and  a  disputed  question 
of  priority  is  an  event  of  very  common  , 


j  occurrence.  Not  so  with  the  true  theory 
I  of  the  heavens.  So  complete  is  the  decep- 
i  tion  practised  on  the  senses,  that  it  failed 
I  more  than  once  to  yield  to  the  sugge.stion 
I  of  the  truth ;  and  it  was  only  when  the 
j  visual  organs  were  armed  with  an  almost 
I  preternatural  instrumental  power,  that 
I  the  great  fiict  found  admission  to  the  hu¬ 
man  mind. 

It  is  supposed  that  in  the  very  dawn  of 
j  science,  Pythagoras  or  his  disciples  ex- 
I  plained  the  apparent  motion  of  the  hea- 
j  venly  bodies  about  the  earth,  by  the  di- 
1  umal  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis. 

I  But  tliis  theory — though  bearing  so  deep¬ 
ly  impres-sed  upon  it  the  great  seal  of 
j  truth,  simplicity,  was  in  such  glaring  con- 
I  trast  with  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  that 
I  it  failed  of  acceptance  in  antiquity  or  the 
I  middle  ages.  It  found  no  favor  with 
:  minds  like  those  of  Aristotle,  Archimedes, 

I  Hipparchus,  Ptolemy,  or  any  of  the 
acute  and  learned  Arabian  or  mediseval 
justronomers.  All  their  ingenuity  and  all 
their  mathematical  skill  w'ere  exhausted 
in  the  development  of  a  wonderfully  com¬ 
plicated  and  ingenious  but  erroneous  the¬ 
ory.  The  great  master-truth,  rejected 
for  its  simplicity,  lay  disregarded  at  their 
feet. 

At  the  second  dawn  of  science,  the 
great  fact  again  beamed  into  the  mind  of 
Copernicus.  Now  at  least,  in  that  glorious 
age  which  witnes.sed  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  great  mechanical  engine  of 
intellectual  progress,  and  the  discovery  of 
America,  we  may  expect  that  this  long 
hidden  revelation,  a  second  time  proclaim¬ 
ed,  will  command  the  assent  of  mankind. 
But  the  sensible  phenomena  were  still  too 
strong  for  the  theory — the  glorious  delu¬ 
sion  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun  could 
not  be  overcome.  Tycho  de  Brahe  fur¬ 
nished  his  obshrv’atory  with  instruments 
superior  in  number  and  quality  to  all  that 
had  been  collected  before :  but  the  great 
instrument  of  discovery,  which,  by  aug¬ 
menting  the  optic  power  of  the  eye,  ena¬ 
bles  it  to  penetrate  beyond  the  apparent 
phenomena  and  to  discern  the  true  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  was  want¬ 
ing  at  Uranienburg.  The  observations  of 
Tycho,  as  discussed  by  Kepler,  conducted 
that  most  fer\dd,  powerful  and  sagacious 
mind  to  the  discovery  of  some  of  the 
most  important  laws  of  the  celestial  mo¬ 
tions,  but  it  was  not  till  Galileo,'’  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  had  pointed  his  telescope  to  the 
sky,  that  the  Coperuican  system  could  be 
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said  to  be  firmly  established  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  world. 

On  this  great  name,  my  friends,  assem¬ 
bled  as  we  are  to  dedicate  a  temple  to  in¬ 
strumental  astronomy,  we  may  well  pause 
for  a  moment. 

There  is  much,  in  every  way,  in  the 
city  of  Florence  to  excite  the  curiosity, 
to  kindle  the  imagination,  and  to  citify 
the  taste.  Sheltered  on  the  north  by  the 
vine-clad  hills  of  Fiesole,  whose  Cyclopean 
walls  carry  back  the  antiquary  to  ages ' 
before  the  Roman,  before  the  Etruscan 
power,  the  flowery  city  (Florenza)  covers 
the  sunny  banks  of  the  Amo  with  its 
stately  palaces.  Dark  and  frowning  piles 
of  mediaeval  structure ;  a  majestic  dome, 
the  prototype  of  St.  Peter’s ;  basilicas 
which  enshrine  the  ashes  of  some  of  the 
mightiest  of  the  dead ;  the  stone  where 
Dante  stood  to  gaze  on  the  Campanile ; 
the  house  of  Michael  Angelo,  still  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  descendant  of  his  lineage  and 
name,  his  hammer,  his  chisel,  his  dinders, 
his  manuscript  poems,  all  as  if  he  had  left 
them  but  yesterday ;  airy  bridges  which 
seem  not  so  much  to  rest  on  the  earth  as 
to  hover  over  the  waters  they  span  ;  the 
loveliest  creations  of  ancient  art,  rescued 
from  the  grave  of  ages  again  to  “  enchant 
the  world the  breathing  marbles  of 
Michael  Angelo ;  the  glowing  canvas  of 
Raphael  and  Titian ;  museums  filled  with 
medals  and  coins  of  every  age  from  Cynis 
the  younger,  and  gems  and  amulets  and 
vases  from  the  sepulchres  of  Egyptian 
Pharoahs  coeval  with  Joseph,  and  Etrus¬ 
can  Lucumons  that  swayed  Italy  before 
the  Romans ;  libraries  stored  with  the 
choicest  texts  of  ancient  literature ;  gar¬ 
dens  of  rose,  and  orange,  and  jiomegranate, 
and  myrtle ;  the  very  air  you  breathe 
languid  with  music  and  perfume — such  is 
Florence.  But  among  all  fascinations  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  sense,  the  memory,  and  the 
heart,  there  was  none  to  which  I  more 
frequently  gave  a  meditative  hour  during 
a  year’s  residence,  than  to  the  spot  where 
Galileo  Galilei  sleeps  beneath  the  marble 
floor  of  Santa  Croce ;  no  building  on  which 
I  gazed  with  greater  reverence,  than  I  did 
upon  the  modest  mansion  at  Arcetri,  villa 
at  once  and  prison,  in  which  that  venera¬ 
ble  sage,  by  command  of  the  Inquisition, 
passed  the  sad  closing  years  of  his  life, 
the  beloved  daughter  on  whom  he  had 
depended  to  smoothe  his  passage  to  the 
grave,  laid  there  before  him ;  the  eyes  wnth 


which  he  had  discovered  worlds  before 
unknown,  quenched  in  blindness  : 

“  Ahime !  quefrii  occhi  si  son  fatti  oscuri, 

Che  vider  piil  di  tutti  i  tempi  antichi, 

E  luce  fur  dei  sccoli  futuri.” 

That  was  the  house,  “  where,”  says  Mil- 
ton,  (another  of  those  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy,)  “  I  found  and  visite<l  the 
famous  Galileo,  grown  old — a  prisoner 
to  the  Inquisition  for  thinking  on  astnv 
nomy  otherwise  than  as  the  Dominican 
and  F ranciscan  licensers  thought.”  (Prose 
works,  vol.  i.,  j).  313.)  Great  Heavens! 
what  a  tribunal,  what  a  culprit,  what  a 
crime !  Let  us  thank  God,  my  friends, 
that  we  live  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Of  all  the  wonders  of  ancient  and  modem 
art — statues  and  paintings,  and  jewels 
and  manuscripts — the  admiration  and  the 
delight  of  ages — there  was  nothing  which 
I  beheld  with  more  afiectionate  aw’e,  th.an 
that  poor  rough  tube,  a  few  feet  in  length 
— the  work  of  his  own  hands — that  very 
“  optic  glass,”  through  which  the  ‘‘  Tuscan 
Artist”  view'ed  the  moon, 

“  At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 

Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe” — 

that  poor  spy-glass,  (for  it  is  scarcely 
more)  through  which  the  human  eye  first 
distinctly  beheld  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
first  discovered  the  pluases  of  Venus,  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  the  seeming 
handles  of  Saturn — first  penetrated  the 
dusky  depths  of  the  heavens — first  pierced 
the  clouds  of  visual  error,  which  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  involved  the  system 
of  the  Universe. 

There  are  occasions  in  life  in  which  a 
great  mind  lives  years  of  rapt  enjoyment 
in  a  moment.  I  can  fancy  the  emotions 
of  Galileo,  when,  first  raising  the  newly 
constructed  telescope  to  the  heavens,  he 
saw  fulfilled  the  grand  prophecy  of  Coj»er- 
nicus,  and  beheld  the  jdanet  Vtnus  cres¬ 
cent  like  the  moon.  It  was  such  another 
moment  as  th.at  when  the  immortal  j)rint- 
ers  of  Mentz  and  Stra.sburg  received  the 
first  copy  of  the  Bible  into  their  hands, 
the  work  of  their  divine  art ;  like  that 
w'hen  Columbus,  through  the  gray  dawn 
of  the  12th  of  October,  1492,  (Copernicus, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  then  a  student 
at  Cracow),  beheld  the  shores  of  San 
Salvador ;  like  that  when  the  law  of  gravi- 
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tation  first  revealed  itself  to  the  intellect 
of  Newton  ;  like  that  when  Franklin  saw 
by  the  stiffening  fibres  of  the  hempen 
cord  of  his  kite,  that  he  held  the  light¬ 
ning  in  his  grasp  ;  like  that  when  Lever- 
rier  received  back  from  Berlin  the  tidings 
that  the  predicted  planet  was  found. 

Yes,  noble  Galileo,  thou  art  right :  E 
par  si  tnaore.  “  It  does  move.”  Bigots 
may  make  thee  recant  it ;  but  it  moves 
nevertheless.  Yes,  the  earth  moves,  and 
the  planets  move — and  the  mighty  waters 
move — and  the  great  sweeping  tides  of 
air  move — and  the  empires  of  men  move 
— anjd  the  world  of  thought  moves,  ever 
onward  and  upward  to  higher  facts  and 
bolder  theories.  The  Inquisition  may 
seal  thy  lips,  but  they  can  no  more  stop 
the  progress  of  the  great  truth  pro]>ound- 
ed  by  Copernicus,  and  demonstrated  by 
thee,  than  they  cjm  stop  the  revolving 
earth. 

Close  now,  venerable  sage,  that  sight¬ 
less,  fearful  eye ;  it  has  seen  what  man 
never  saw  before ;  it  has  seen  enough. 
Hang  up  that  poor  little  spy-glass;  it  has 
done  its  work.  Not  Ilerschell  nor  Kosse 
have  comparatively  done  more.  Francis¬ 
cans  and  Dominicans  deride  thy  discoveries 
now,  but  the  time  will  come  when  fi'om 
two  hundred  observatories  in  Europe  and 
America  the  glorious  artillery  of  science 
shall  nightly  assiiult  the  skies,  but  they 
shall  gain  no  conquests  in  those  glittering 
fields  before  which  thine  shall  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  Rest  in  peace,  great  Columbus  of 
the  heavens,  like  him  scorned,  {)er8ecuted, 
broken-hearted.  In  other  ages,  in  distant 
hemispheres,  when  the  votaries  of  science, 
with  solemn  acts  of  consecration,  shall  dedi¬ 
cate  their  stately  edifices  to  the  cause  of 
knowledge  and  truth,  thy  name  shall  be 
mentioned  with  honor. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  dwelling  with 
such  emphasis  ujK)n  the  invention  of  the 
telescope,  to  ascribe  undue  importance, 
in  promoting  the  advancement  ot  science, 
to  the  increase  of  instrumental  power. 
Too  much,  indeed,  cannot  be  said  of  the 
service  rendered  by  its  first  application  in 
confirming  and  bringing  into  general  re¬ 
pute  the  Copernican  System ;  but  for  a 
considerable  time,  little  more  was  effected 
by  the  wondrous  instrument,  than  the 
gratification  of  curiosity  and  taste  by  the 
insjK?ction  of  the  planetary  phases,  and 
the  aildition  of  the  rings  and  satellites  of 
Saturn  to  the  solar  family.  Newton, 
prematurely  despairing  of  any  further  im¬ 


provement  in  the  refracting  telescope,  ap¬ 
plied  the  principle  of  reflection,  and  the 
nicer  observations  now  made  no  doubt 
hastened  the  maturity  of  his  great  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  law  of  gravitation ;  but 
that  mscovery  was  the  work  of  his  trans¬ 
cendent  jfenius  and  consummate  skill. 

With  Bradley,  in  1741,  a  new  period 
commenced  in  instrumental  astronomy, 
not  so  much  of  discovery  as  of  me.asure- 
ment.  The  superior  accuracy  and  minute¬ 
ness  with  which  the  motions  and  distances 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  now  observ¬ 
ed,  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  mass 
of  new  materials  both  for  tabular  compari¬ 
son  and  theoretical  speculation.  These 
materials  formed  the  enlarged  basis  of 
astronomical  science  between  Newton  and 
Sir  William  Ilerschell.  His  gigantic  re¬ 
flectors  introduced  the  astronomer  to  re¬ 
gions  of  space  before  unvisited,  extended 
beyond  all  previous  conception  the  range 
of  the  observed  phenomena,  and  with  it 
proportionably  enlarged  the  range  of  con¬ 
structive  theory.  The  discovery  of  a  new 
primary  planet  and  its  attendant  satellites, 
was  but  the  first  step  of  his  progress  into 
the  labyrmth  of  the  heavens.  Contem¬ 
poraneously  with  his  observations,  the 
French  astronomers,  and  especially  La 
Place,  with  a  geometrical  skill  scarcely  if 
at  all  inferior  to  that  of  its  great  author, 
resumed  the  whole  system  of  Newton, 
and  brought  every  phenomenon  observed 
since  his  time  witmn  his  laws.  Difficulties 
of  fact  with  which  he  struggled  in  vain, 
gave  way  to  more  accurate  observations, 
and  problems  that  defied  the  power  of 
his  analysis  yielded  to  the  modem  im¬ 
provements  of  the  calculus. 

But  there  is  no  uUinui  Thule  in  the 
progress  of  science.  With  the  recent 
augmentations  of  telescopic  power,  the 
details  of  the  Nebular  theory  proposed  by 
Sir  W.  Ilerschell  with  such  courage  and 
ingenuity  have  been  drawn  in  question. 
Many — most— of  those  milky  patches  in 
which  he  beheld  what  he  regarded  as 
cosmical  matter,  as  yet  in  an  unformed 
state — the  rudimental  material  of  worlds 
not  yet  condensed — have  been  resolved 
into  stars,  as  bright  and  distinct  as  any  in 
the  firmament.  I  well  recall  the  glow  of 
satisfaction,  with  wdiich  on  the  22d  of 
September,  1847,  being  then  connected 
with  the  University  at  Cambridge,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  venerable  director 
of  the  Observatory  there,  beginning  with 
these  memorable  words;  “You  will  rejoice 
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with  me  that  the  great  nebula  in  Orion 
has  yieldecl  to  the  powers  of  our  incom- 

E arable  telescope!  ....  It  should  be 
ome  in  mind,  that  this  nebula  and  that 
of  Andromeda,  [which  has  been  also  re¬ 
solved  at  Garabndge,]  are  the  last  strong¬ 
holds  of  the  nebular  tneory.”  -(Annals  of 
the  Observatory  of  Harvard  College,  p. 
121.) 

But  if  some  of  the  adventurous  specula¬ 
tions  built  by  Sir  William  Herschell  on 
the  bewildering  revelations  of  his  tele¬ 
scope  have  been  since  questioned,  the  vast 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  sidereal 
astronomy,  to  which,  as  I  understand,  the 
Dudley  Observatory  will  be  particularly 
devoted  ;  the  discovery  of  the  parallax  of 
the  fixed  stars ;  the  investigation  of  the 
interior  relations  of  binary  and  triple 
systems  of  stars ;  the  theories  for  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  extraordinary,  not  to  say 
fantastic,  shapes  discerned  in  some  of  the 
nebulous  systems — whirls  and  spirals  ra¬ 
diating  through  spaces  as  vast  as  the  orbit 
of  Neptune,  the  glimpses  at  systems 
beyond  that  to  which  our  sun  belongs — 
these  are  all  splendid  results,  which  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  the  school  of 
Herschell,  and  will  forever  insure  no 
secondary  place  to  that  name  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  science. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  have  hitherto 
made,  I  have  had  mainly  in  view  the 
direct  connection  of  astronomical  science 
with  the  uses  of  life  and  the  service  of 
man.  But  a  generous  philosophy  con¬ 
templates  the  subject  in  higher  relations. 
It  is  a  remark  as  old  at  least  as  Plato,  and 
is  repeated  from  him  more  than  once  by 
Cicero,  that  all  the  liberal  arts  have  a 
common  bond  and  relationship,  (Archias 
u,  de  Oratore  iii.,  21.)  The  different 
sciences  contemplate  as  their  immediate 
object  the  different  departments  of  ani¬ 
mate  and  inanimate  nature ;  but  this 
great  system  itself  is  but  one ;  and  its 
various  parts  are  so  interwoven  Avith  each 
other,  that  the  most  extraordinary  rela¬ 
tions  and  unexpected  analogies  are  con¬ 
stantly  presenting  themselves;  and  arts, 
and  sciences  seemingly  the  least  connected, 
render  to  each  other  the  most  effective 
assistance. 


•  See  ;he  remarkable  memoir  of  Professor  Alex¬ 
ander,  ‘‘  On  the  origin  the  forma  and  the  preaent 
condition  of  some  of  the  clnstera  of  stars,  and  several 
of  the  nebulae.’'  (Gould’s  Astronomical  Joumal,T(d. 
ill,  p.  95.) 


The  history  of  electricity,  galvanism, 
and  magnetism,  furnishes  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  illustration  of  this  remark.  Commenc¬ 
ing  with  the  meteorological  phenomena 
of  our  atmosphere,  and  termin.ating  with 
the  observation  of  the  remotest  heavens, 
it  may  well  be  adduced  on  an  occa.sion 
like  the  present.  Franklin  demonstr.ated 
the  identity  of  lightning  and  the  electric 
fluid.  This  discovery  gave  a  p^reat  im¬ 
pulse  to  electrical  research,  with  little  else 
m  view  but  the  means  of  protection  from 
the  thunder-cloud.  A  purely  .accidental 
circumst.ance  led  the  physician  Galvani  at 
Bologna,  to  trace  the  mysterious  element, 
under  conditions  entirely  novel  both  of 
development  and  application.  In  this 
new  form,  it  became,  in  the  hands  of 
DaAy,  the  instrument  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinan.’  chemical  operation ;  and  earths 
and  alkalis,  touched  by  the  creative  wire, 
started  up  into  metals  that  float  on  w.ater, 
and  kindle  in  the  air.  At  a  later  period, 
the  closest  affinities  are  observed  between 
electricity  and  magnetism  on  the  one 
hand,  while  on  the  other,  the  relations  of 
polarity  are  detected  between  acids  and 
alk.alis.  Plating  and  gilding  henceforth 
become  electrical  processes.  In  the  la.st 
applications  of  the  same  subtle  medium,  it 
has  become  the  messenger  of  intelligence 
across  the  land  and  beneath  the  sea,  and 
is  now  employed  by  the  astronomer  to  as- 
cert.ain  the  difference  of  longitnde.s,  to 
transfer  the  beats  of  the  clock  from  one 
st.ation  to  another,  .and  to  record  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  observations  with  automatic 
accuracy.  How  lar^e  a  share  has  been 
borne  hj  America  m  these  magnificent 
discoveries  and  applications,  .among  the 
most  brilli.ant  achievements  of  modem 
science,  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the 
repetition  of  the  names  of  Franklin, 
Hen^,  Morse,  Walker,  Mitchell,  Lock, 
and  Bond. 

It  h.as  sometimes  happened,  whether 
from  the  harmonious  relations  to  each 
other  of  every  department  of  science,  or 
from  rare  felicity  of  individual  genius, 
that  the  most  extraordinary  intellectu.al 
versatility  has  been  manifested  by  the 
same  person.  Although  Newton’s  trans¬ 
cendent  talent  did  not  blaze  out  in  child¬ 
hood,  yet  as  a  boy  he  discovered  great 
aptitude  for  mechanical  contrivance.  His 
w.ater  clock,  self-moving  vehicle,  and  mill, 
were  the  wonder  of  the  village ;  the  latter 
propelled  by  a  living  mouse.  Sir  D.avid 
Brewster  represents  the  accounts  as  differ- 
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ing,  whether  the  mouse  was  made  to  ad¬ 
vance  “  by  a  string  attached  to  its  tail,” 
or  bjr  “  its  unavailing  attempts  to  reach  a 

fiortion  of  com  placed  above  the  wheel.” 
t  seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  youthful  discoverer  of  the  law  of 
gravitation  intended  by  the  combination 
of  these  opjiosite  attractions  to  jtroduce  a 
balanced  movement.  It  is  consoling  to 
the  average  mediocrity  of  the  race  to  jier- 
ceive  in  these  sjiortive  essays,  that  the 
mind  of  Ne>4'ton  passetl  through  the  st.age 
of  boyhood.  Hut  emerging  from  boy¬ 
hood,  what  a  Innind  it  made  as  from  earth 
to  heaven  !  Hardly  commencing  B.achelor 
of  Arts,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  un¬ 
twisted  the  golden  and  silver  threads  of 
the  solar  spectnim;  simultaneously  or 
soon  after  conceived  the  method  of  flux¬ 
ions  ;  and  arrived  at  the  elemental  idea  of 
universal  gravity,  before  he  had  j»assed 
to  his  Master’s  degree.  Master  of  Arts, 
indeed  !  That  degree,  if  no  other,  was 
well  bestowed.  Universities  are  unjustly 
accused  of  fixing  science  in  stereotype. 
That  diploma  is  enough  of  itself  to  redeem 
the  honors  of  academical  parchment  from 
centuries  of  learned  dullness  and  scholastic 
dogmatism. 

nut  the  great  object  of  all  knowledge 
is  to  enlarge  and  purify  the  soul,  to  till 
the  mind  with  noble  contemplations,  to 
fiimish  a  refined  pleasure,  and  to  lead  our 
feeble  reason  from  the  works  of  nature  up 
to  its  great  Author  and  Sustainer.  Con¬ 
sidering  this  as  the  ultimate  end  of  science, 
no  branch  of  it  can  surely  claim  precedence 
of  astronomy.  No  other  science  furnish¬ 
es  such  a  palpable  embodiment  of  the 
abstractions  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  our  intellectual  system :  the  great  ideas 
of  time,  and  space,  and  extension,  and 
magnitude,  and  number,  and  motion,  and 
power.  How  grand  the  conception  of 
the  ages  on  ages,  required  for  several  of 
the  secular  equations  of  the  solar  system  ; 
of  distances  from  which  the  light  of  a 
fixed  star  would  not  reach  us  in  twenty 
millions  of  years,  (Nichol’s  Architecture 
of  the  Heavens,  p.  160;)  of  magnitudes 
compared  with  wliich  the  earth  is  but  a 
foot  ball ;  of  starry  hosts,  suns  like  our 
own,  numberless  as  the  sands  on  the 
shore ;  of  worlds  and  systems  shooting 
through  the  infinite  spaces,  with  a  velocity 
compared  with  which  the  cannon-ball  is  ' 
a  way-worn,  heavy-paced  traveller  !  I 
Much,  however,  as  we  are  indebted  to  j 
our  obsen’atories  for  elevating  our  con-  i 


ceptions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  they 
present  even  to  the  unaided  sight  scenes 
of  glory  which  words  are  too  feeble  to  de¬ 
scribe.  I  had  occasion,  a  few'  weeks  since, 
to  take  the  early  train  from  Providence 
to  Boston ;  and  for  this  purpose  rose  at 
tw'O  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Everything 
around  was  wrapt  in  darkness  and  hushed 
in  silence,  broken  only  by  what  seemed  at 
that  hour  the  unearthly  clank  and  rush  of 
the  train.  It  was  a  mild,  serene,  mid¬ 
summer  night,  the  sky  was  without  a 
cloud,  the  w'inds  were  whist.  The  moon, 
then  in  the  last  quarter,  had  just  risen,  and 
the  stars  shone  with  a  spectral  lustre  but 
little  affected  by  her  presence.  Jupiter, 
two  hours  high,  was  the  herald  of  the 
day ;  the  Pleiades  just  above  the  horizon 
shed  their  sweet  influence  in  the  east ; 
Lyra  sparkled  near  the  zenith ;  Andro- 
me«la  veiled  her  newly-discovered  glories 
from  the  naked  eye  in  the  south  ;  the 
steady  pointers,  for  beneath  the  pole, 
looked  meekly  up  from  the  depths  ot  the 
north  to  their  sovereign. 

Such  was  the  glorious  spectacle  as  I 
entered  the  train.  As  we  proceeded,  the 
timid  approach  of  twilight  became  more 
perceptible;  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky 
t>egan  to  soften,  the  smaller  stars,  like 
little  children,  went  first  to  rest ;  the 
sister-beams  of  the  Pleiades  soon  melted 
together ;  but  the  bright  constellations  of 
the  west  and  north  remained  unchanged. 
Steadily  the  wondrous  transfiguration 
w’cnt  on.  Hands  of  angels  hidden  from 
mortal  eyes  shifted  the  scenery  of  the 
heavens ;  the  glories  of  night  dissolved 
into  the  glories  of  the  dawn.  The  blue 
sky  now  turned  more  softly  gray ;  the 
great  watch-stars  shut  up  their  holy  eyes ; 
the  east  began  to  kindle.  Faint  streaks 
of  purple  soon  blushed  along  the  sky  ;  the 
whole  celestial  concave  was  tilled  with  the 
inflowing  tides  of  the  morning  light,  which 
came  pouring  dov'n  from  above  in  one 
great  ocean  of  radiance,  till  at  length,  as 
we  reached  the  Blue  Hills,  a  flash  of  pur¬ 
ple  fire  blazed  out  from  above  the  horizon, 
and  turned  the  dewy  tear-drops  of  flower 
and  leaf  into  rubies  and  diamonds.  In  a 
few  seconds,  the  everlasting  gates  of  the 
morning  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  the 
lord  of  the  day,  arrayed  in  glories  too 
severe  for  the  gaze  of  man,  began  his 
course. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  superstition  of 
the  ancient  Magians,  who  in  the  morning 
of  the  world  went  up  to  the  hill-tops  of 
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Central  Asia,  and,  ignorant  of  the  true 
God,  adored  the  most  glorious  work  of! 
his  hand.  But  I  am  filled  with  amaze¬ 
ment,  when  I  am  told  that  in  this  enlight¬ 
ened  age,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
world,  there  are  persons  who  can  witness 
this  daily  manifestation  of  the  power  and  i 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and  yet  say  in 
their  hearts,  “  There  is  no  God.” 

Numerous  as  are  the  heavenly  bodies 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  glorious  as 
are  their  manifestations,  it  is  probable  j 
that  in  our  own  system  there  are  great 
numbers  as  yet  undiscovered.  Just 
two  hundred  years  ago  this  year,  Iluy- 
ghens  announced  the  discovery  of  one 
satellite  of  Saturn,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  six  planets  and  six  satel¬ 
lites  then  known,  and  making  up  the  per¬ 
fect  number  of  twelve,  composed  the 
whole  of  our  planetary  system.  In  1797, 
an  astronomical  writer  expressed  the 
opinion  that  there  might  be  other  bodies 
in  our  system,  but  that  the  limit  of  tele¬ 
scopic  power  had  been  reached,  and  no 
further  discoveries  were  likely  to  be  made. 
(Memoirs  of  A.  A.  S.,  vol.  iii.,  275.)  The 
orbit  of  one  comet  only  had  been  definite¬ 
ly  calculated.  Since  that  time  the  power 
of  the  telescope  has  been  indefinitely  in¬ 
creased  ;  two  primary  planets  of  the  first 
class,  ten  satellites,  and  forty-three  small 
planets  revolving  between  Mars  and  Jupi-  j 
ter,  have  been  discovered,  the  orbits  of 
six  or  seven  hundred  comets,  some  of  brief 
eriod,  have  been  ascertained ;  and  it  has 
een  computed  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  these  mysterious  bodies  wander  through 
our  system.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  | 
that  all  the  primary  planets,  which  revolve 
about  the  sun,  have  been  discovered.  An 
indefinite  increase  in  the  number  of  aste¬ 
roids  may  be  anticipated;  while  outside  of 
Neptune,  between  our  sun  and  the  near¬ 
est  fixed  star,  supposing  the  attraction  of 
the  sun  to  prevail  through  half  the  dis¬ 
tance,  there  is  room  for  ten  more  primary 
planets,  succeeding  each  other  at  distances 
increasing  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  The 
first  of  these  will  imquestionably  be  dis¬ 
covered  as  soon  as  the  perturbations  of 
Neptune  shall  have  been  accurately  ob¬ 
served  ;  and  with  maps  of  the  heavens,  on 
which  the  smallest  telescopic  stars  are  laid 
down,  it  may  be  discovered  much  sooner. 

But  it  is  when  we  turn  our  observation 
and  our  thoughts  from  our  own  system, 
to  the  systems  which  lie  beyond  it  in  the 
heavenly  spaces,  that  we  approach  a  more 


adequate  conception  of  the  vastness  of 
creation.  All  analogy  teaches  us  that 
the  sun  which  gives  light  to  us  is  but  one 
of  those  countless  stellar  fires  which  deck 
the  firmament,  and  that  every  glittering  star 
in  that  shining  host  is  the  centre  of  a  system 
as  vast  and  full  of  subordinate  luminaries 
as  our  own.  Of  these  suns — centres  of 
planetary  systems — thousands  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  millions  are  discovered 
by  the  telescope.  Sir  John  Herschell,  in 
the  account  of  his  operations  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  (p.  381,)  calculates  that 
about  five  and  a  naif  millions  of  stars  are 
visible  enough  to  be  distinctly  counted  in 
I  a  twenty-foot  reflector  in  both  hemispheres, 
j  He  adds  that  “  the  actual  number  is  much 
:  greater,  there  can  be  little  doubt.”  Ilis 
j  illastrious  father  estimated  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  that  125,000  stars  passed  through  the 
I  field  of  his  foi^-foot  reflector  in  a  quarter 
I  of  an  hour.  'Inis  would  give  12,000,000 
I  for  the  entire  circuit  of  the  heavens,  in  a 
!  single  telescopic  zone ;  and  this  estimate 
i  was  made  under  the  assumption  that  the 
I  nebulae  were  masses  of  luminous  matter 
not  yet  condensed  into  suns. 

These  stujKjndous  calculations,  however, 
form  but  the  first  column  of  the  inventory 
of  the  Universe.  Faint  white  specks  are 
visible  even  to  the  naked  eye  of  a  practis¬ 
ed  observer  in  different  parts  of  the  hea¬ 
vens.  Under  high  magnifying  jiowers, 
several  thousands  of  such  spots  are  visible 
— no  longer,  however,  faint  white  sjiocks, 
but  many  of  them  resolved  by  powerful 
telescopes  into  vast  aggregations  of  stars, 
each  of  which  may  with  propriety  be 
compared  with  the  Milky  Way.  Many  of 
these  nebulae,  however,  resisted  the  power 
of  Sir  William  Ilerschell’s  great  reflector, 
and  were  accordingly  still  regarded  by 
him  as  masses  of  unformed  matter,  not 
yet  condensed  into  suns.  This,  till  a  few 
years  since;  was  perhaps  the  prevailing 
opinion — and  the  nebular  theory  filled  a 
large  space  in  modem  astronomical 
science.  But  with  the  increase  of  instru¬ 
ment  power,  especially  under  the  mighty 
grasp  of  Lord  Kosse’s  gigantic  reflector 
and  the  great  reflectors  at  Pulkova  and 
Cambridge,  the  most  irresolvable  of  these 
nebulae  have  given  way ;  and  the  better 
opinion  now  is,  that  every  one  of  them  is 
a  galaxy,  like  our  own  Milky  W ay,  com¬ 
posed  of  millions  of  suns.  In  other  words, 

I  we  are  brought  to  the  bewildering  con¬ 
clusion,  that  thousands  of  these  misty 
i  specks,  the  greater  part  of  them  too  faint 
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to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  are,  not  heaven.  The  organized  human  eye,  in- 
each  a  universe  like  our  sol.ar  system,  but  stinct  with  life  and  soul,  which,  gazing 
each  a  “  swarm”  of  universes  of  unappre-  through  the  telescope,  travels  up  to  the 
ciable  magnitude  (Hiunboldt,  Cosmos,  iii.  cloudy  speck  in  the  handle  of  Orion’s 
44.)  The  mind  sinks  overpowered  by  sword,  and  bids  it  blaze  forth  into  a  gal- 
the  contemplation.  We  repeat  the  words,  axy  as  vast  as  ours,  stands  higher  in  the 
but  they  no  longer  convey  distinct  ideas  order  of  being  than  all  that  host  of  lumin- 
to  the  understanding.  aries.  The  intellectof  Newton,  which  dis- 

Kut  these  conclusions,  however  vast  covered  the  law  that  holds  the  revolving 
their  comprehension,  carry  us  but  another  worlds  together,  is  a  nobler  work  of  God 
step  forward  in  the  realms  of  sidereal  as-  thim  a  luuverse  of  universes  of  unthinking 
tronomy.  A  projier  motion  in  space  of  matter. 

our  sim  and  of  the  fixed  stars,  as  we  call  If,  still  treading  the  loftiest  path  of  anal- 
them,  has  long  been  believed  to  exist,  ogy,  we  adopt  the  supposition — to  me  I 
Their  vast  distances  only  prevent  its  being  own  the  grateful  supposition — that  the 
more  apparent.  The  great  improvement  countless  planetary  worlds  which  attend 
in  instruments  of  measurement  within  the  these  countless  suns,  are  the  abodes  of  ra- 
last  generation,  has  not  only  established  tional  beings  like  man,  instead  of  bringing 
the  existence  of  this  motion,  but  has  point-  back  from  this  exalted  conception  a  feeling 
ed  to  the  region  in  the  starry  vault,  around  of  insignificance,  as  if  the  individuals  of  our 
which  our  whole  solar  and  stellar  system,  race  were  but  poor  atoms  in  the  infinity  of 
with  its  myriad  of  attendant  planetary  being,  I  regard  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  a 
worlds,  apiK*ars  to  be  jierforming  a  mighty  glory  of  our  human  nature,  th.at  it  belongs 
revolution.  If,  then,  we  assume  that  out  to  a  family  which  no  man  can  number,  of 
side  of  the  system  to  which  we  belong,  rational  natures  like  itself  In  the  order 
and  in  which  our  sun  is  but  a  star  like  of  being  they  may  stand  beneath  us,  or 
AMebaran  or  Sirius,  the  different  nebul*  they  may  stand  above  us  ;  he  may  well  be 
of  which  we  have  spoken — thousands  of  content  with  his  place  who  is  made  “  a  lit- 
which  sjKit  the  heavens — constitute  each  tie  lower  than  the  angels.” 
a  distinct  family  of  universes,  we  must.  Finally,  my  friends,  I  believe  there  is  no 
following  the  guide  of  an.alogy,  attribute  contemplation  better  adapted  to  awaken 
to  each  of  them  also,  beyond  all  the  revo-  devout  ideas  than  that  of  the  heavenly 
lutions  of  their,  individual  attendant  plan-  bodies ;  no  branch  of  natural  science  which 
etary  systems,  a  great  revolution,  compre-  bears  clearer  testimony  to  the  power  and 
bending  the  whole  ;  while  the  same  course  wisdom  of  God,  than  that  to  which  you 
of  Jin.alogical  reasoning  would  lead  us  still  this  day  consecrate  a  temple.  Tlie  heart 
further  onward,  and  in  the  last  analysis,  of  the  ancient  world,  with  all  the  prevail- 
require  us  to  assume  a  transcendental  ing  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  and  mo- 
connection  between  all  these  mighty  sys-  tions  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  was  religiously 
terns — a  universe  of  universes,  circling  impressed  by  their  surv’ey.  There  is  a 
round  in  the  infinity  of  space,  and  preserv-  passage  in  one  of  those  admirable  philo- 
ing  its  equilibrium  by  the  same  laws  of  sophical  treatises  of  Cicero,  composed  in 
mutual  attraction  which  bind  the  lower  the  decline  of  life,  as  a  solace  under  do- 
worlds  together.  mestic  bereavement  and  patriotic  concern 

It  may  be  thought  that  conceptions  like  at  the  impending  convulsions  of  the  St.ate, 
these  are  calculated  rather  to  repress  than  i  in  which,  quoting  from  some  lost  work  of 
to  elevate  us  in  the  scale  of  being ;  that  ^  Aristotle,  he  treats  the  topic  in  a  manner 
banl8he<l  as  he  is  by  these  contemplations  '  which  almost  puts  to  shame  the  teachings 
to  a  corner  of  creation,  and  there  reduced  '  of  Christian  wtsdom  : 
to  an  atom,  man  sinks  to  nothingness  in  “Nobly  does  Aristotle  observe,  that  if 
this  infinity  of  worlds.  But  a  second  there  were  beings  who  had  always  lived 
thought  corrects  the  impression.  Tliese  under  ground,  in  convenient,  nay,  magnifi- 
vast  contemplations  are  well  calculated  to  cent  dwellings,  adorned  with  statues  and 
inspire  awe,  but  not  abasement.  Mind  pictures,  and  everything  which  belongs  to 
and  matter  are  incommensiirable.  An  im-  prosperous  life — but  who  had  never  come 
mortal  soul,  even  while  clothed  in  “  this  above  ground — who  had  heard,  however, 
muddy  vesture  of  decay,”  is,  in  the  eye  of  by  fame  and  rei)ort,  of  the  being  and 
God  and  reason,  a  purer  essence  than  the  power  of  the  gods — if  at  a  certain  time, 
brightest  sun  that  lights  the  depths  ofi  the  portals  oi  the  earth  being  thrown 
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open,  they  had  been  able  to  emerge  from 
those  hidden  abodes  to  the  regions  inhab¬ 
ited  by  us ;  when  suddenly  they  had  seen 
the  earth,  the  seas,  and  the  sky  ;  had 
perceived  the  vastness  of  the  clouds  and 
the  force  of  the  wind ;  had  contemplated 
the  sun,  his  magnitude  and  his  beauty,  and 
still  more  his  effectual  power,  that  it  is  he 
who  makes  the  day  by  the  diffusion  of  his 
li^ht  through  the  whole  sky ;  and  when 
night  had  darkened  the  earth,  should 
then  behold  the  whole  heavens  studded 
and  adorned  with  stars,  and  the  various 
lights  of  the  waxing  and  waning  moon, 
the  risings  and  the  settings  of  all  these  hea¬ 
venly  bodies,  and  their  courses  fixed  and 
immutable  in  aU  eternity ;  when,  I  say, 
they  should  see  these  things,  truly  they 
would  believe  that  there  were  gods,  and 
that  these,  so  great  things,  are  their 
works.” 

There  is  much  by  day  to  engage*  the 
attention  of  the  observatory  ;  the  sun,  his 
apparent  motions,  his  dimensions,  the  spots 
on  his  disc,  (to  us  the  faint  indications  of 
movements  of  unimagined  grandeur  in  his 
luminous  atmosphere,)  a  solar  eclipse,  a 
transit  of  the  inferior  planets,  the  myrte- 
ries  of  the  spectrum — all  phenomena  of 
vast  importance  and  interest.  But  night 


is  the  astronomer’s  accepted  time  ;  he 
goes  to  his  delightful  laoors  when  the 
busy  world  goes  to  its  rest.  A  dark  pall 
spreads  over  the  resorts  of  active  life ;  ter¬ 
restrial  objects,  hill  and  valley,  and  rock 
and  stream,  and  the  abodes  of  men,  disap¬ 
pear  ;  but  the  curtain  is  drawn  up  which 
concealed  the  heavenly  hosts.  There  they 
shine  and  there  they  move,  as  they  moved 
and  shone  to  the  eyes  of  Newton  and  Gali¬ 
leo,  of  Kepler  and  Copernicus,  of  Ptolemy 
and  Hipparchus  ;  yes,  as  they  moved  and 
shone  when  the  morning  stars  sang  toge¬ 
ther  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy. 
All  has  changed  on  earth ;  but  the  glorious 
heavens  remain  unchanged.  The  plough 
asses  over  the  site  of  mighty  cities  ;  the 
omes  of  powerful  nations  are  desolate; 
the  languages  they  spoke  are  forgotten : 
but  the  stars  that  shone  for  them  are  shin¬ 
ing  for  us  ;  the  same  eclipses  run  their 
steady  cycle  ;  the  same  equinoxes  call 
out  the  flowers  of  spring  and  send  the  hus¬ 
bandman  to  the  harvest  ;  the  sun  pauses 
at  either  tropic  as  he  did  when  his  course 
began  ;  and  sun  and  moon,  and  planet  and 
satellite,  and  star  and  constellation  and  gal¬ 
axy,  still  bear  witness  to  the  power,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  love,  which  placed  them 
in  the  heavens,  and  uphold  them  there. 


From  Chambers'!  JournaL 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  LEYDEN. 


That  distinguished  French  periodical, 
the  Re^me  des  Dexvx,  Mondes^  is  now  pub¬ 
lishing  a  series  of  interesting  articles  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Alphonse  Esquiros,  on  the 
Netherlands  and  life  in  Holland.  From  a 
late  umber,  we  translate  his  graphic  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Leyden. 

The  foundation  of  this  famous  university 
is  connected  with  the  siege  which  Leyden 
sustained  in  the  year  1573.  The  United 
Provinces  had  risen  against  the  Spanish 
domination.  Liberty  of  conscience  basely 


violated,  political  and  reli^ous  despotism, 
the  inquisition,  and  the  establishment  of 
arbitrary  taxation,  had  all  tended  to  ex¬ 
asperate  the  national  feelings.  “At  this 
time,”  s^s  the  historian  Ilooft,  snrnam- 
ed  the  Tacitus  of  Holland,  “  all  ranks, 
ages,  and  sexes  were  confounded  in  one 
general  persecution.  The  gibbet  and  the 
wheel  md  not  suffice;  the  trees  which 
bordered  the  public  roads  were  laden 
with  corpses,  and  the  flames  of  the  fu¬ 
neral  piles  of  martyrdom  darted  upwards 
to  the  sky.  Scaffolds  were  erected  in 
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every  quarter ;  and  the  very  air  became 
infected  with  a  vaiior  of  death.”  Then 
was  seen  a  s^ctacle  rarely  paralleled  in 
the  world’s  history.  A  few  hundred  men, 
puslied  to  despair — fishermen,  shepherds, 
merchants — banded  themselves  together 
to  struggle  against  the  crusliing  oppres¬ 
sion  of  a  jKiwerful  government,  and  against 
armies  reputed  invmcible.  F ollowing  the 
example  ^ven  by  othertowns  of  Holland, 
the  inh.abitants  of  Leyden  declared  them¬ 
selves  in  favor  of  the  union  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  October 
they  w'ere  attacked  and  surrounded  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
wrote  directions  to  the  citizens  at  all  ha¬ 
zards  to  offer  resistance.  He  promised 
on  his  part  to  seek  every  means  of  as¬ 
sisting  them.  ‘‘  Hold  out  for  three  months,” 
he  said ;  “  and  even  if  the  siege  should 
la.st  longer,  do  not  lose  courage.  If  you 
persevere,  deliverance  is  certain;  but  if 
you  surrender,  perpetual  servitude  awaits 
you.” 

The  enem^,  meanwhile,  sought  by  hi- 
sidious  promises  to  obtain  an  entrance  into 
the  iilace.  The  only  reply  vouchsafed  by 
the  oesieged  W'as  the  Latin  verse — 

“Fistula  dulce  canit,  volucrem  dum  decipit 
auceps.”* 

The  defence  of  the  city  was  intrusted  to 
Janus  Douza.  The  burghers  bound  them¬ 
selves  by  oath  to  die  beneath  the  ruins  of 
their  houses  rather  than  yield.  Although 
in  the  first  instance  all  the  useless  mouths 
had  been  sent  away,  famine  soon  pressed 
on  the  city.  No  bread  was  to  be  seen, 
and  provisions  of  all  sorts  became  every 
day  more  scarce.  At  length  grass,  leaves, 
the  bark  of  trees,  the  skins  of  the  animals 
which  had  long  since  been  devoured,  even 
clay,  came  to  be  u.sed  as  nutriment.  Pes¬ 
tilence  followed  famine.  Of  16,000  in¬ 
habitants,  between  6000  and  7000  perished. 
Everywhere  living  skeletons  were  seen 
burying  the  dead.  The  town,  defended 
by  shadows,  still  sustained  itself  against 
the  fury  ofthe  invading  army  and  its  own 
internal  divisions.  To  the  soldiers,  who 
shouted  to  them :  “You  are  dying  of  hun¬ 
ger — surrender,  and  you  shall  have  food,” 
they  answered  from  the  top  of  the  ram¬ 
parts  :  “  When  our  provisions  are  quite 
gone,  we  will  eat  our  left  hands,  and  keep 
our  right  to  defend  our  lil)erty.” 

*  “The  bird-catcher  plays  sweetly  on  the  pipe 
when  he  beguiles  the  winged  creature.’’ 


One  day,  however,  a  fiunished  crowd 
presented  themselves  before  the  burgo¬ 
master  of  Leyden,  Pieter  Adriaanszoon 
van  der  Werff:  they  peremptorily  de¬ 
manded  either  bread  or  the  surrender  of 
the  city.  “  I  have  sworn  to  defend  this 
city,”  replied  the  magistrate,  “  and  with 
the  help  of  God,  I  hope  to  keep  my  oath. 
Bread  I  have  not ;  but  if  my  body  can 
serve  to  enable  you  to  continue  the  strug¬ 
gle,  take  it,  out  it  up,  and  divide  it 
amongst  you.”  The  poor  people  with¬ 
drew  m  silence. 

The  fate  of  Holland  hung  on  the  walls 
of  Leyden.  All  the  United  Provinces 
watched  the  heroic  town  ;  but  the  place 
was  so  rigorously  blockaded,  that  it  was 
most  difficult  to  come  to  its  assistance. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  at  length  resolved 
to  pierce  the  dikes.  It  was  a  desperate 
measure ;  nevertheless  the  old  Batavian 
proverb  prevailed — Better  a  country  de¬ 
solated  than  a  country  lost.  The  whole 
country  was  overflowed  with  water,  and 
the  harvests  destroyed.  The  sea,  that 
natural  enemy  of  Iiolland,  came  to  the 
help  of  Leyden  ;  but  it  came  slowly.  A 
north-east  wind  kept  back  the  waves,  on 
whose  crests  ^peared  barks  mounted 
with  cannon.  These  boats,  impelled  by 
means  of  wheels,  without  either  oars  or 
sails,  were  mamied  by  brave  Zeeland  sea¬ 
men,  who  had  almost  all  been  wounded 
and  mutilated  in  the  war  of  independence. 
The  besieged  from  the  summit  of  their 
ramparts  could  see  the  flotilla,  could  even 
converse  with  the  crews  ;  but  the  envious 
flood  receded  instead  of  advancing,  bear¬ 
ing  away  their  last  hope.  The  enemy,  on 
the  other  hand,  although  driven  from  some 
advanced  positions  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  waters,  still  maintained  themselves  on 
the  principal  dikes.  Leyden  seemed  lost, 
when  the  moon  becoming  full,  sw^elled  the 
tide.  The  wind  changed  to  the  south¬ 
west;  and  one  of  those  \nolent  stonns 
which  at  ordinary  seasons  tend  so  much 
to  endanger  the  safety  of  Holland,  burst 
forth  on  its  coasts.  The  sea,  resistless  in 
its  might,  enlarged  the  breaches  already 
made  m  the  dikes,  and  rushed  over  the 
land,  bearing  along  on  its  waves  terror, 
desolation,  and — safety.  Surprised  and 
submerged,  stupefied  with  terror  at  the 
noise  of  the  tempest,  and  the  falling  of  a 
portion  of  the  walls,  the  Spaniards  tumul¬ 
tuously  abandoned  their  posts,  and  threw 
their  cannon  into  the  water. 

The  same  tide  which  enabled  them  to  re- 
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treat,  bore  the  Zeeland  flotilla,  laden  with 
provisions,  to  the  gates  of  Leyden.  A  ter¬ 
rible  combat — “  an  amphibious  fi^ht,”  to 
use  the  expression  of  a  Dutch  historian 
— ensued,  partly  on  the  dikes  and  partly 
on  board  the  barks.  JThe  sailors  triumphed, 
and  entered  the  town ;  but  amid  the  joy 
of  deliverance,  a  sad  spectacle  met  their 
eyes.  Lining  both  sides  of  the  great 
canal,  crowds  of  famished  creatures  were 
shouting  for  food.  With  almost  brutal 
avddity,  they  seized  the  loaves  and  the  her¬ 
rings  which  were  distributed,  and  many 
who  had  hitherto  borne  up  against  hunger 
died  of  repletion. 

The  redoubtable  army  of  Spain,  beaten, 
drowned,  dispersed  over  the  land  by  the 
winters  of  the  sea,  had  vanished  like  that 
of  Pharaoh.  “  God,”  it  was  said,  “  loves 
Holland  now,  as  He  formerly  loved  Is¬ 
rael.” 

Disabled  by  severe  illness,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  sumamed  the  Silent,  had  not  ap¬ 
peared  in  person  before  the  walls  of  Ley¬ 
den.  He  was  at  Delft,  and,  scarcely  re¬ 
covered,  was  for  the  first  time  attending 
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public  worship  in  one  of  the  churches  of 
that  town,  wnen  tidings  came  that  the 
siege  was  raised.  The  prince  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  preacher,  who  immediately, 
with  a  loud  voice,  proclaimed  the  blessed 
news.  Tears  mingled  abundantly  with  the 
thanksgivings  that  followed. 

Although  pestilence  still  raged  in  Ley¬ 
den,  William  the  Silent  hastened  thither. 
Surrounded  by  the  citizens,  who  forgot 
their  sorrows  as  they  thronged  to  meet 
him  whom  they  regarded  as  the  living 
rampart  of  their  reconquered  liberty,  he 
asked  them  whether  they  would  prefer  for 
their  city  a  perpetual  exemption  from  cer¬ 
tain  taxes,  or  the  foundation  of  a  Protes¬ 
tant  university.  The  burghers  of  Leyden 
did  not  hesitate  in  their  choice  :  “  A  uni¬ 
versity  !”  was  their  unanimous  cry.  And 
*  so,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1575,  w'as  in¬ 
augurated  with  much  ]>oinp  that  edifice 
destined  afterwards  to  number  amongst 
its  students  and  professors  many  of  the 
most  brilliant  geniuses  of  Europe.  The 
anniversary  of  the  inauguration  is  still  cele¬ 
brated  every  year  in  Leyden. 


From  Bentley's  Mlseellnny. 
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A  FOREMOST  place  is  due  to  Coleridge 
among  those  great  men,  still  ruling  our 
spirits  from  their  urns,  who,  having  done 
much,  might  have  done  so  much  more. 
When  Mrs.  Jameson  told  Tieck  of  the 
poet’s  death,  which  she  had  just  learnt  in 
a  letter  from  England,  he  exclaimed  itith 
emotion,  “  A  great  spirit  has  passed  away 
fi-om  the  earth,  and  has  left  no  adequate 
memorial  of  his  greatness.”*  To  his  friend 


•  On  another  occasion  Tieck  remarked,  that  Cole¬ 
ridge  poaseeaed  the  creative  and  inventive  spirit  of 
poetry,  not  the  productive ;  “  he  thought  too  much  to 
produce — the  analytical  power  interfered  with  the 
genias :  others  with  more  active  faculties  seized  and 
worked  out  his  magnificent  hints  and  ideas.” 


Manning,  then  in  the  Celestial  Empire, 
Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  bis  most  Lamb¬ 
like  letters,  writes:  “Coleridge  is  just 
dead,  having  lived  just  long  enough  to 
close  the  e^'es  of  Wordsworth,  who  paid 
the  debt  ot  nature  but  a  week  or  two  be¬ 
fore  : — poor  Col.,  but  two  days  before  he 
died,  he  wrote  to  a  bookseller  proposing 
an  epic  poem  on  the  ‘  Wanderings  of  Cain,’ 
in  twenty-four  books.  It  is  said  he  has 
left  behind  him  more  than  forty  thousand 
treatises  in  criticism,  metaphysics,  and  di¬ 
vinity,  but  few  of  them  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
pletion.  Tliey  are  now  destined,  perhaps, 
to  wrap  u])  spices.”  Though  all  this, 
I  taken  literally,  was  one  of  those  bravuras 
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of  elaborate  fibbing,  which  Charles  was 
not  only  fond  but  proud  of — telling  Miss 
Wordsworth  with  a  chuckle,  that  he  fear¬ 
ed  he  should  one  day  go  to  the  naughty 
mail  for  it — yet  in  the  spirit  and  scope  of 
the  premature  obituarj',  there  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  adherence  to  the  rero,  if  also  an  amus¬ 
ing  audacity  in  the  hen  trovato.  There  may 
not  be  an  atom  of  the  vrai  about  it,  but 
there  is  a  world  of  vraUemhlance.  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  cup  of  promise  was  full  to  over- 
fiowing ;  but  between  the  cup  and  the  lip, 
what  a  chapter  of  accidents.  As  Moliere 
says — 

“  f)n  n’execute  pas  tout  ce  qui  se  propose ; 

Et  le  chcmin  est  long  du  projet  a  la  chose.”* 

Wordsworth,  in  the  “  Prelude,”  after  a 
glance  at  Coleridge’s  past  career — whether 
as  a  “  liveried  schoolboy,”  in  the  depths 
of  the  huge  city,  day-dreaming  on  the 
“  leaded  roof’  of  Christ  Hospital ;  or  mi¬ 
grating  thence  to  Cambridge,  and  there 
sitting  down  “  in  temperance  .and  peace,  a 
rigorous  student thus  continues : 

- “  What  a  stormy  course 

Then  followed.  Oh  I  it  is  a  pang  that  calls 
For  utterance,  to  think  what  easy  change 
Of  circunfstances  might  to  thee  have  spared 
A  world  of  pain,  ripened  a  thousand  hopes, 

For  ever  witherwl.”t 

Such  magnificent  plans  as  he  sketched, 
too  ;  such  comprehensive  schemes ;  castles 
in  the  .air  so  imjKising  in  aerial  perspective, 
with  their  cloud-capt  towers,  all  “  fortified 
in  paper”J  only — all  to  have  this  effect, 
no  more — oh  !  the  pity  of  it,  but  oh !  the 
pity  of  it!  Wordsworth  himself,  indeed, 
irom  his  owti  e.xperience  in  early  manhood, 
could  tell  how  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  live 
baffled  and  plagued  by  a  mind  that  every 
hour  turns  recreant  to  her  task,  and  that 
takes  heart  again,  only  to  feel  immediately 
some  hollow  thought  hang  like  an  inter¬ 
dict  upon  her  hopes.  Tliis,  the  bard  of 
Rydal  tells  us,  was  his  lot ;  for,  at  the 
jieriod  referred  to,  either  still  he  found 
“  some  imperfection  in  the  chosen  theme,” 
or  saw  so  much  wanting  in  himselt^  that 


*  Le  Tartufe,  iii.,  1. 
f  Prelude,  lKX>k  iv. 

“  W e  fortify  in  paper,  and  in  Ag^ircfl .... 
ke  one  tluit  draws  the  model  ^  a  house 
Beyond  his  jxiwer  to  build  it ;  who,  half  thro’. 
Gives  o’er,  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost 
A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds, 

And  waste  for  churlish  winter’s  tyranny.” 

— Secrjttd  Part  of  Kjkq  IIiuiKT  IV.,  act  L,  sc.  3. 


he  recoiled  and  drooped,  and  sought  re¬ 
pose  in  listlessness  from  vain  perplexity, 

“  unprofitJibly  travelling  towaras  the 
grave,  like  a  false  steward  who  hath  much 
received,  and  renders  nothing  back.”* 
But  Wordsworth  was  a  man  of  other  met¬ 
tle  than  his  old  friend  and  neighbor  and 
fellow  laborer.  He  had  a  temperament, 
a  set  of  nerves,  a  constitutional  vigor  and 
resolve,  by  which  he  soon  and  serenely 
got  the  better  of  such  listlessness.  Cole¬ 
ridge  was  weak,  and  in  that  sense  in  which 
to  be  weak  is  to  be  miserable.  In  the  de¬ 
finition  of  the  author  of  “  Dream-life,”  he 
is  a  weak  man  who  cannot  twist  and  weave 
the  thread  of  his  feeling — however  fine, 
however  tangled,  however  strained,  or 
however  strong — ^into  the  great  cable  of 
Purjiose,  by  which  he  lies  moored  to  his 
life  of  Action.f  By  which  definition  is 
convicted  of  deplorable  weakness  that 
most  noticeable  man  with  large  grey  eyes, 
who,  as  he  let  them 

- “  traverse  the  cerulean  field. 

And  mark  the  clouds  that  drove  before  the  wind. 
Ten  thousand  glorious  systems  would  he  build. 
Ten  thousand  great  ideas  filled  his  mind ; 

But  with  the  clouds  they  tied,  and  left  no  trace 
behind.| 

At  the  best,  they  often  evaporated  [in 
talk.  ^\Tien  Mr.  De  Quincey,  on  the  eve 
of  his  first  interview  with  Coleridge,  met 
and  conversed  with  Lord  Egmont  on  the 
poet’s  past,  his  present,  and  his  prospects, 
after  discussing  sundry  literary  themes 
w’hich  he  could  (an  he  would)  treat  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  “  But,  at  any  rate,”  said  his  lord- 
ship,  “  let  him  do  something ;  for  at  pre¬ 
sent  he  talks  very  much  like  an  angel,  and 
does  nothing  at  all.”  Coleridge,  he  added, 
was  now  in  the  prime  of  his  pow’ers — unit¬ 
ing  sometliing  of  youthful  vigor  w'ith  suf¬ 
ficient  experience  of  life ;  having  the  bene¬ 
fit,  besides,  of  vast  meditation,  and  of 
reading  unusually  discursive;  insomuch 
that  no  man  had  ever  been  better  qualified 
to  revive  the  heroic  period  of  literature  in 
England,  and  to  give  a  character  of  weight 
to  the  philosophic  erudition  of  the  country 
upon  the  Continent.  “  And  what  a  pity,” 
exclaimed  Lord  Egmont,  who  was  earnest 
in  urging  poor  “  Col’s”  friends  to  put  him 
ujiou  undertaking  some  great  monumental 

•  Prelude,  book  i. 

f  “  Ik.  Marvel”  (Mitchell) :  Reveries  of  a  Bache¬ 
lor. 

^  Thomsen ;  “  Castle  of  Indolence,"  stanza  lix. 
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work,  sufficient  for  a  display  of  his  various  , 
and  rare  accomplishments,  for  his  multi- ; 
form  erudition  on  the  one  hand,  and  for 
his  splendid  power  of  theorizing  and  com- 1 
bining  large  and  remote  notices  of  facts 
on  the  other — “  what  a  pitv,  if  this  man  ! 
were,  after  all,  to  vanish  like  his  appari- ' 
tiou ;  and  you,  I,  and  a  few  bthers,  who 
have  witnessed  his  grand  hravuras  of  dis- , 
play,  were  to  have  the  usual  fortune  of  | 
gho^-seers,  in  meeting  no  credit  for  any 
statements  that  we  might  vouch  on  his  be¬ 
half!”*  Perhaps,  however,  the  tendency  | 
of  the  age  at  present  is,  to  give  unlimited  ! 
credit  to  the  vouchers  of  Coleridge’s  | 
powers  as  a  table-talker,  and  to  depreciate  ' 
and,  in  some  quarters,  whistle  down  the 
wind,  his  reputation  as  an  author,  if  not  in  ! 
poetry,  certainly  in  prose.  j 

It  is,  accordingly,  becoming  more  and 
more  the  fashion  to  underrate  his  actual 
fails  (uxomplis  as  though  they  were  not 
accomplish  so  far  as  they  go  ;  as  though, 
being  confessedly  a  fragmentary  and  in¬ 
complete  writer,  all  his  writings  were  ne¬ 
cessarily  tainted  with  this  original  sin,  to 
a  degree  that  renders  them  valueless, 
meaningless,  useless.  And  true  it  is  that 
there  is  a  vexatious  resemblance  to  “  frac¬ 
tional  parts”  in  the  bulk  of  his  essays, 
lectures,  criticisms,  philosophical  disserta¬ 
tions  ;  that  there  may  be  broken  promise 
as  well  .as  partial  performance  in  “  Aids  to 
Reflection  ;”  that  the  “  Friend,”  who  prof¬ 
fers  his  services  “  to  aid  in  the  formation 
of  fixed  principles  in  politics,  morals,  and 
religion,”  is  not  always  a  Friend  in  need 
(though  there  is  still  to  be  found  “he 
that  blesseth  his  Friend  with  a  loud 
voice”)  ;  true,*  again,  that  Coleridge’s 
“  Essays  on  his  own  Times”  contain  much 
that  is  little  likely  to  be  for  all  time,  if 
indeed  for  any  times  but  his  own,  and  they 
gave  him  small  encouragement  enough ;  I 
atid  tliat  his  “  Constitution  of  Church  and  ! 
State”  is,  practically  considered,  neither  | 
here  nor  there ;  and  his  “  Lay  ^rmons”  : 
bv  no  means  a  sufficing  “  Statesman’s  I 
Manual and  his  “  Biographia  Literaria”  j 
a  melange  w'hich  not  only  does  not  keep  , 
the  word  of  promise  to  the  hope,  but , 
breaks  it  to  the  ear.  But  to  deny  the 
worth  of  the  Essayist’s  essajnngs,  to  see 
no  beauty  in  them  th.at  they  should  be 
desired,  no  depth  in  them  that  will  tax  the 
mental  plumWine,  no  hidden  treasures 
that  will  repay  study  and  research — to  be 

*  Thomas  de  Quincey :  Autobiog^phic  Sketches. 


careless  about  gathering  up  these  fr.ag- 
ments  that  remain,  that  notlung  be  lost — 
this,  if  it  is  a  growing  tendency  of  the  age, 
is  surely  also  a  reproach  to  the  age,  and 
cannot  be  of  long  continuance. 

Coleridge  might  indulge,  more  than  wa.s 
good  for  nim,  or  his  hearers,  in  “  theo- 
sophic  moonshine but  his  philosophy  was 
not  wholly  and  solely  theosophy.  “  W e 
are  greatly  incredulous  respecting  the 
depth  of  Coleridge,”  said  the  Times  news¬ 
paper,  not  long  since,  “  and  regard  his 
‘philosoplw’  as  the  most  enormous  sham 
since  Sw'edenborg.”  This  crack  “  deliver¬ 
ance  ”  of  the  Times  was  delightsome  to 
very  many,  who  are  only  too  glad  of  such 
a  8.anction  to  pooh-pooh  S.  T.  C.  as  a  theo- 
sophe,  and  nothing  more  ;  and  who  accei)t 
ironically,  as  a  sjieaking  portrait,  Mrs, 
Browning’s  “  vision  ”  of  the 

- “  vi.«ionary  Coleridgre,  who 

Did  sweep  his  thoughts  as  angcLs  do 
Their  wings,  with  otdence  up  the  Blue.”* 

.“  You  swam  and  fluttered,”  says  one  of 
the  Highgatef  habit neSh  “  in  the  mistiest 
wide  unintelligible  deluge  of  things,  for 
most  part  in  a  rather  profitless,  uncomfort¬ 
able  manner” — “in  the  high  ^eas  of  the- 
osophic  philosophy,  the  hazy  infinitude 
of  Kantean  transcendentalism,”  Ac.J  So 
again  Shelley  pictures  the  “  rapt  one  of 
the  godlike  forehead,”  in  his  epistle  from 
Leghorn  to  a  lady  friend  :  — 

“  You  will  see-Coleridge ;  he  who  sits  obscure 
In  the  exceeding  lustre  and  the  pure 
Intense  irradiation  of  a  mind, 

Which,  with  its  own  internal  lustre  blind, 
Fla^  wearily  through  darkness  and  despair — 
A  cloud-encircled  meteor  of  the  air, 

A  hooded  eagle  among  blinking  owl8.”§ 

•  Vision  of  Poets. 

f  At  Mr.  Oillman’s,  the  kind  host  and  the  (some  will 
think,  appropriately)  fractional  biogra{dierofColeridge. 
There  are  people  so  unsympathizing  with  the  guest, 
both  as  writer  and  as  man,  that  they  can  find  it  in 
their  hearts  (hearts,  quotha  I)  to  be  angry  with  the 
host,  for  “  cherishing  "as  well  as  loving  and  honoring 
him.  We  might  almost  paraphrase  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  their hearts,”  in  the  querulous  upbraiding^ 
of  certain  un- worthies : 

“  Why  such  provision  of  indulgence  shown 
To  this  poor,  timorous,  toil-detesting  drone. 

That  others  feeds  on  planetary  tcMemee, 

And  pays  his  host  with  hideous  noon-day  dreams  t  ” 
Pope’s  Homer:  Odye.,  book  xx. 

t  Carfyle’s  Life  of  Sterling. 

§  Shelley’s  Poems :  Letter  to  Maria  Gisborne. 
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Hut  there  was  soraethinff  more  than  the  ] 
dim  religious  light  of  “  tneosophic  moon- ! 
shine,”  into  whi^  sundry  detractors  would  ' 
resolve  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  sage’s  | 
outpourings.  Professor  Wilson,  who  de-  i 
dared  that,  while  Coleridge  was  discours-  [ 
ing,  the  world  lost  all  its  commonplaces,  ■ 
so  that  you  and  your  wife  imaginetl  your¬ 
self  Adam  and  Eve  listening  to  the  affable 
archangel  Raphael  in  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
added  to  this  “merrie  conceite,”  that  ’twas 
your  own  fiiult  if  you  did  not  “  a  wiser 
and  a  better  man  arise  to-morrow’s  mom.” 
Jle  affiraied,  too,  let  his  testimony  go  for 
what  it  may  with  those  who  find  all  imagi¬ 
nation  and  no  reason  (only  unbounded  un¬ 
reason)  in  Coleriilge’s  philosophy,  that, 
whereas  in  most  cases.  Reason  and  Imagi¬ 
nation  (w’hich  by  mistake  are  said  to  be 
separate  faculties,)  like  man  and  wife,  live 
like  cat  and  dog,  in  mutual  worrying,  or 
haply  sue  for  a  divorce — in  the  case  of 
Coleridge  “  they  are  one  spirit  as  well  as 
one  tlesli,  billing  and  cooing  in  a  perpetual 
honeymoon.”  A  theosophist,  then,  if  you 
will  ;  but  something  more — a  good  deal 
more :  a  philosopher  and  deep  thinker,  a 
subtle  logician  and  abstruse  metaphysician, 
who,  indeed,  never  did  himself  justice,  but 
Is  not  on  that  account  to  be  denied  just¬ 
ice  by  others. 

I  Rate  the  quality  of  his  influence  as  you 
will,  but  do  not  underrate  the  measure  of 
it.  Call  him  a  power  for  good  or  for  evil, 

J  as  you  list ;  but  do  not  deny  him  to  have 
been  a  power  at  all.  What  review  can 
we  take  up,  what  jihilosophical  treatise  can 
we  examine,  what  theological  work  can  we 
meet  with,  what  church  with  a  thinking 
man  (not  a  mere  preaching  man)  in  the 
pulpit  can  we  enter,  now-a-days,  and  not 
observe  traces,  more  or  less  palpable 
and  direct,  of  the  Colriilgean  innuence  ? 
Whatever  free  movement  in  “  divinity  ” 

■  may  have  arisen  of  late  years,  is  largely 
due,  be  it  blessing  or  be  it  bane,  to  the 
inspiration  of  him  w'ho  wrote  the  Confes¬ 
sions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  he  has  much  to  answer  for.  His  free 
thinking  has  become  the  proximate  cause 
of  a  flood  of  free  thinkers.  He  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  excesses  of  the  thorough- 
goers  among  them  ;  but  he  is  the  spiritual 
|1  parent  of  the  progeny  at  large,  prodigal 
sons  and  all.  We  are  conscious  of  the  rela- 
I  tionship  in  reading  Julius  Hare,  and  the 
I  earnest  eloquence  of  Richard  Trench,  and 
j  the  vexed  questionable  essays  of  Frederic 
Maurice,  and  the  adventurous  suggestions 
!  VOL.  XXXIX— NO.  la 


of  Rowdand  Williams  and  Benjamin  Jow- 
ett ;  nor  can  we  escape  the  sense  of  it  in  the 
writings  of  modem  Unitarianism,  in  the 
Thom  and  Martineau  school,  nor  even  in 
the  daring  deductions  of  a  Parker  and  a 
N ewman,  a  Foxton  and  a  Frou  de.  A  litt  le 
leaven  leaveneth  a  large  lump ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  fermentation  works  too  far,  the 
matter  upon  which  it  acts  being  predis- 

[>osed  to  violent  action :  but  it  is  the  same 
eaven;  and  that  which  worketh,will  work, 
even  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Landor,  who  allows  to  Coleridge 
“excellence  ”  no  less  in  prose  than  in  poe¬ 
try,  and  adds  that  he  raised  expectations 
which  were  suddenly  overclouded  and 
blank,  undertook  what  he  was  conscious 
he  never  should  perform,  and  declared 
he  was  busily  employed  in  what  he  had 
only  dreamt  of —  asserts  that  never  was 
love  more  imaginary  than  Coleridge’s 
love  of  truth.  “Not  only  did  he  never 
embrace  her,  never  bow  down  to  her  and 
worship  her,  but  he  never  looked  her 
earnestly  in  the  fiice.”*  It  is  something 
to  have  Mr.  Landor’s  testimony  to  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  gift  of  excelling  in  prose  :  those 
who  most  loudly  atBrm  their  disbelief  in 
his  love  of  troth,  are  commonly  the  loud¬ 
est  also  in  abusing  his  prose  style,  as 
equally  affected  and  correspondingly  in¬ 
sincere.  That  style  offends  those  who  are 
all  for  Addison,  pur  et  simple.  It  con¬ 
founds  those  who  hate  dictionary  words, 
and  they  “  confound  ”  it  in  their  retribn- 
tive  wrath.  “  Pedant !”  they  cry,  at  first 
sight  of  such  a  Coleridgean  construction 
as  “  esemplastic.”!  Coleridge  himself  an¬ 
ticipates  the  objection  in  this  case,  “  But 
this  is  pedantry!”  and  replies:  “Not  ne¬ 
cessarily  so,  I  hope.  If  I  am  not  misin¬ 
formed,  pe<lantry  consists  in  the  use  of 
words  unsuitable  to  the  time,  place,  and 
company.  The  language  of  the  market 
would  be  in  the  schools  as  pedantic,  though 
it  might  not  be  reprobated  by  that  name, 
as  the  language  of  the  schools  is  in  the 
market.”  Coleridge’s  prose  is  as  idiosyn¬ 
cratic,  as  individnM  a  thing  as  his  poetry. 
It  is  remarkable,  one  of  his  critics  ob¬ 
serves,  for  length  of  sentence;  for  disregard 
of  petty  elegancies ;  for  continual  digres¬ 
sions  ;  for  a  horizon  of  thought,  ever  re- 


•  W.  S.  Landor’s  Letter  to  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Southey, 
f  “Esempkutic,”  constructed  by  (3oleridge  from 
eif  ev  ir^arreiv  (to  shape  into  oneX  to  guard  against 
oonibsion  with  the  usual  import  of  the  word  Imagina¬ 
tion.  See  the  Biographia  LUeraria,  chap.  x. 
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tiring  and  widening  as  we  advance ;  for ' 
the  use  of  frequent  archaisms  of  expression; 
for  perpetual  unexpectedness  and  occa¬ 
sional  obscurity;  and  for  great  freshness 
and  fervor  of  poetic  imagery.  He  some¬ 
where  proposes  an  ultimatum  as  the  in¬ 
fallible  test  of  a  blameless  rtyle — and  that 
is,  its  untranslatahleiiesa  in  words  of  the 
same  language  without  injury  to  the  mean¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  “  Friend,” 
where,  standing  up  for  the  peculiarities  in 
his  diction  with  which  fault  was  found  by 
subscribers  (or,  more  likely,  non-sub- 
scriliers)  to  that  periodical,  he  begs  to  de¬ 
cline  casting  his  sentences  in  the  French 
moulds,  or  affecting  a  style  which,  he  al¬ 
leges,  “  an  ancient  critic  would  have 
deemed  purposely  invented  for  persons 
troubled  with  the  asthma  to  read,  and  for 
those  to  comprehend  who  labor  under  the 
more  pitiable  asthma  of  a  short-witted  in¬ 
tellect.”* 

Hazlitt  calls  Coleridge’s  prose  “utterly 
abortive.”  He  pronounces  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  characteristics  of  the  “Friend”  to 
be  “  prolixity  and  obscurity.”  But  Haz- 
litt’s  intense  indication  at  his  old  ally’s 
new  tactics  in  philosophy,  politics,  and  re¬ 
ligion,  could  not  prevent  his  seeing  even 
in  the  “Friend,”  anti-Bonapartist  and 
otherwise  vexatious  as  it  was,  some  noble 
);issage8  and  fine  trains  of  thought.  Ilaz- 
itt  w:i8  never  tired  of  “exposing”  the 
practical  measures  which  found  an  advo¬ 
cate  in  the  “Friend” — the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen,  the  ex|)edition  to  Walcheren, 
and  the  assassination  of  Bonaparte  ;f  but 
he  w'as  not  too  deeply  8teepe<l  m  prejudice 
to  have  lost  sight  or  taste  and  relish  for 
the  beauties  that  are  interspersed  with 
dull  matter  and  diffuse,  in  that  ill-fated 
serial,  that  soon  “  foiled  potentiality,” 
which  was  to  have  done  so  much  for  Cole¬ 
ridge  and  his  country,  but  abruptly  closed, 
ere  its  thirtieth  number,  with  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  the  printer,  the  infinite  morti¬ 
fication  of  the  editor,  and  the  apathy  or 
else  ill-will  of  a  very  select  sub^ription 
list.  The  utter  mismanagement  of  “  The 
Friend,”  as  a  literary  speculation,  was  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated  many  years  a^o, 
in  the  Lake  Reminiscences  of  the  English 
0[)ium-eater.  The  recent  issue  of  Sou¬ 
they’s  Letters,  edited  by  Mr.  Wood  War- 


*  “The  Friend,"  voL  L,  p.  19. 

+  See  Hazlitt's  biting  and  bitter  review  of  “  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  ‘  Lily-Sermon,’ "  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
December,  1816. 
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ter,  contains  contemporary  allusions  to  | 
the  same  subject,  which  thoroughly  tally,  ! 
in  all  the  main  points,  with  De  Quincey’s  K 

narrative.  “  Never,”  whites  Southey  to  i 

hi.s  tried  and  trusty  friend  MLss  B:irker,  f 

in  1810,  “never  was  anytliing  so  griev-  [ 

ously  mismanaged  as  the  ‘  Friend.’ 
Because  he  [Coleridge]  would  have  all  the 
rofit  (having  taken  it  into  his  head  that 
was  cheate«l  by  my  publisher),  be  would  i 

publish  for  himself ;  thus  has  he  the  whole  ' 

trouble  of  collecting  his  money,  the  whole  P 

resiKinsibility,  instead  of  having  a  publisher  E 

to  look  to ;  and  the  ex])en8e  ot  postage  [ 

will  far,  very  far,  exceed  any  publisher’s  f' 

per  centage.  Tlien  he  writes  to  the  public  I 

al>out  all  nls  difficulties  and  his  projects,  as 
if  they  wanteil  to  know  anything  about  i 
them — not  perceiving  that  this  lowers  him 
in  the  eyes  of  the  foolish,  and  certainly 
does  not  raise  him  in  the  judgment  of  the  i 
wise.  And  certainly,  of  all  modes  of  pulv 
lication  that  could  be  deviseil,  nothing  I 
could  be  so  ill  adapted  for  such  materials 
as  a  w'eekly  form.  Had  he  brought  out 
these  same  papers  in  a  body,  either  as  a  t 
system,  or  as  so  many  essays,  they  would 
have  commanded  more  attention,  he  W’ould  j| 
have  been  saved  the  whole  anxiety  of 

1>eriodical  exertion,  and  people  w'ould  have 
lad  no  reason  to  complain  because  they 
found  something  altogether  different  from 
what  they  exjiected.”*  In  its  revised 
form,  the  “Friend”  may  not  be  exactly 
and  entirely  a  Book  of  Beauty  ;  but  it  is  j 
a  book  of  beauties  which  they  that  seek 
shall  find,  and  not,  however  nch,  be  sent 
empty  aw’ay.  The  occasional  sketches  of 
character — Luther  in  the  Wartburg;  the 
heroic  student  sitting  beside  his  lamp, 

“  which  is  seen  by  the  lone  traveller  in 
the  plain  Blschofsroda  like  a  star  on  the 
mountain;”  Erasmus,  whose  wit,  “always 
bottomed  on  sound  sense,  peoples  and  en¬ 
riches  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  an  end-  I 
less  variety  of  distinct  images  and  living  B 

interests,”  and  whose  “  broadest  laughter  1 

is  everywhere  translatable  into  grave  and  I 
and  weighty  truths;”  Warburton,  who  ^ 
always  seems  to  write  as  if  he  had  deemed  h 
it  “  a  duty  of  decorum  to  publish  his  fan¬ 
cies  on  the  IVIosaic  Law,  as  the  Law  itself 
was  delivered,  in  thunders  and  lightnings;” 
the  “  crazy  Rousseau,  the  dreamer  of  love¬ 
sick  tales,  and  the  spinner  of  speculative 
cobwebs — shy  of  light  as  the  mole,  but  as 


*  Rev  J.  W.  Waiter’s  “  Selections  from  the  Letters 
of  Robert  Southey,”  (1866,)  voL  iL,  pp.  189-90. 
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quick-eared,  too,  for  every  whisper  of  the 
public  opinion — the  teacher  of  stoic  pride 
m  his  principles,  yet  the  victim  of  morbid 
vanity  in  his  feelings  and  conduct” — ^there 
is  no  stint  of  such  personal  portraiture  to 
relieve  graver  disijuisitions :  and  who  can 
forget  the  harrowing  tale,  in  the  so-called 
“  Second  L.anding-place,”  of  the  Bavarian 
iinre-^lrawer’s  daughter,  Maria  Eleanor 
Schooling,  and  the  incidental  picture  of‘ 
that  noble-hearted  Harlin,  herself,  too,  “  a 
daughter  of*calamity,  one  who  from  year 
to  year  must  lie  down  in  weariness  and 
rise  up  to  labor;  for  whom  this  world 
provides  no  other  comfort  but  the  sleep 
which  enables  them  to  forget  it ;  no  other 
physician  but  death,  which  takes  them 
out  of  it.”  There  is  that  about  the  nar¬ 
rative  which  reminds  one  of  the  “  House- 
hohl  Wreck”  and  the  “Avenpjr,”  those 
too  little  known  and  lightly-pnzed,  but  to 
all  who  tlo  prize  them,  deeply-moving 
tales,  by  a  man  of  genius  closely  akin  to 
the  genius  of  Coleridge,  and  whose  lot  in 
life  as  man  and  as  author  has  been  strange¬ 
ly  similar  in  some  painful  particulars, 
es|>ecially  in  the  languor  of  that  inertia 
which 

- “tan tarn  diSudcrit  imis 

Oblivioncm  sensibus,” 

engendered  by,  not  the 

“  Pocula  Lethaeos  .  .  .  ducentia  somnos,” 

whereof  Horace*  writes  to  Ma?cena8,  but 
by  that  jmtent  drug  which  to  the  cabn 
pleasures  adds  the  majestic  pains  of  sleep, 
and  in  time  exchanges  somnos  that  wend 
Lethe-warcis  for  somnia  more  dreadful  than 
waking  eye  hath  seen  or  can  see — for  a 
choking  “  sense  of  intolerable  wrong,” 


“  Thirst  of  revenge,  the  powerless  will 
Still  baffled,  and  yet  burning  still ! 

Desire  with  loathing  strang^j  mixed 
On  wild  or  hatehil  objects  fixed 
Fantastic  passions !  maddening  brawl  I 
And  shame  and  terror  over  all  1” 

As  a  critic,  Coleridge  stands  out  in  high 
relief  from  the  “  sound  common  sense  ” 
school,  at  which  he  loved  to  rail.  Of  all 
forms  of  self-conceit  the  most  hateful  to 
him  was,  what  he  calls  the  “  callous  form,” 
when  it  boa.st8  and  swells  up  on  the  score 
of  its  ow'n  ignorance,  as  implying  exemp¬ 
tion  from  a  folly.  “  We  profess  not  to  un¬ 
derstand,”  “  we  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be 

*  Epodon,  liv. 


quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
writer,”  &c.,  the  critical  pride  that  apes 
humility,  thereupon  quoting  a  pa.ssage 
without  the  context,  and  appealing  to  the 
“  Public  ”  whether  thej/  understand  it  or 
not.  “Wretches!”  he  exclaims  in  a  trans¬ 
port,  and  addressing  the  “  sound  common 
sense  ”  corps  en  masse,  in  langu.age  sa7is 
pe^tr,  thougn  by  no  means  sans  reproche, 
“  wretches !  such  books  were  not  w’ritten 
for  your  public.  If  it  be  a  work  on  in¬ 
ward  religion,  appeal  to  the  inwardly  re¬ 
ligious,  and  ask  them !  If  it  be  of  true 
love  and  its  anguish  and  itsyeamings,  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  true  lover  1  \^at  have  the 
public  to  do  with  this?”*  Elsewhere  he 
characteristically  characterizes  them  as 
snails  in  intellect,  who  wear  their  eyes  at 
the  tip  of  their  feelers,  and  cannot  even 
see  unless  they  at  the  same  time  touch. 
“  When  these  finger  philosophers  affirm 
that  Mato,  Bruno,  Ac.,  must  have  been 
‘out  of  their  senses,*  the  just  and  proj)er 
retort  is,  ‘Gentlemen,  it  is  still  worse  with 
you :  you  have  lost  your  reason !’  ”  Rea¬ 
son,  that  is,  in  the  Coleridgean  sense, 
Vemun/t,  the  due  apprehension  and  rela¬ 
tive  appreciation  of  which  is  the  one  thing 
needful  in  every  student  of  Coleridge.  It 
must  be  rightly  apprehended  and  appre¬ 
ciated  in  order  to  profit  by,  not  merely 
his  metaphysical  theses,  he  they  moon¬ 
shine  or  sunshine,  but  by  his  miscella¬ 
neous  criticisms  on  books  new  and  old. 

There  is  such  a  thing  in  criticism  as 
hunting  for  (and  erffo  finding)  mares'-nests, 
or  as  extracting  moonbeams  from  cucum¬ 
bers  ;  and  some  think  Coleridge  an  adept 
in  the  art.  “  Do  you  believe  upon  your 
conscience,”  asks  Rabelais,  “  that  Homer, 
w’hilst  he  was  couching  his  Iliads  and 
Odysseys,  had  any  thought  upon  those 
allegories  which  Plutarch,  Ileracliiles, 
Ponticus,  Eustathius,  Comutus,  squeezed 
out  of  liim,  and  which  Politian  filchedf 


*  Coleridge’s  “Notea,  Theological,  Political,  and 
Miscellaneous.” 

f  “  niched,  ”  derobi.  One  of  Rabelais’s  annotators, 
Duchat,  has  the  credit  of  having  proved  that  the  free- 
spoken  Francis,  itk  GaBorum  GaBua  Democritus, 

“  Hie  unos  Rabelaisius  facetus, 

Nugarum  pater,  artifexque  mirus,” 

was  guilty  of  wrong,  done  in  nudice  prepense,  to 
Politian,  in  applying  to  him  any  such  expression; 
and  that  he  so  appli^  it,  recklees  of  its  trut^  merely 
to  “  pleasure  ”  his  friend  Budmus,  to  whom  the  re¬ 
nown  of  Politian  was  matter  of  envy  and  annoy¬ 
ance. 
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again  from  them?  If  you  trust  it,  with 
neither  hand  nor  foot  do  you  come  near 
to  my  opinion,  which  judge th  them  to 
have  been  as  little  dreamed  of  by  Homer, 
as  the  Gospel  sacraments  were  by  Ovid, 
in  his  Metamorphoses;  though  a  certain 
Frere  Lubin*  and  true  bacon-picker  would 
have  undertaken  to  prove  it,dfi  perhaps, 
he  had  met  with  as  very  fools  as  himself^ 
or,  as  the  proverb  says,  ‘  a  lid  worthy  of 
such  a  kettle,’  ”*  In  a  similar  vein,  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  remarking  on  the  doctrine  that 
“  every  fiction  should  have  a  moral,”  and 
on  the  fact  that,  what  is  more  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  the  critics  have  discovered  that 
every  fiction  hcts  one,  refers  to  PhUip  Me- 
lancthon,  who  wrote  a  commentary  upon 
the  B<Ur(icJwmyoniachia,  and  proved  tnat 
the  poet’s  object  was  to  excite  a  distaste 
for  sedition ;  while  Pierre  La  Seine,  going 
a  step  farther,  shows  that  Homer’s  mten- 
tion  was  to  recommend  to  young  men 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking ;  Jaco¬ 
bus  Hugo,  too,  satisfies  himself  that,  by 
Eueuis,  Iloiner  meant  to  insinuate  John 
Calvin — by  Antinoiis,  Martin  Luther — ^by 
the  Lotophagi,  Protestants  in  general — 
and  by  the  Harpies,  the  Dutch.  “  Our 
modem  scholiasts  are  equally  acute. 
These  fellows  demonstrate  a  hidden  mean¬ 
ing  in  ‘  The  Antediluvians,’  a  parable  in 
‘  Powhattan,’  new  views  in  ‘  Cock-Robin,’ 
and  transcendentalism  in  ‘Hop  o’  my 
Thumb.’” J  Minds  there  are,  transcen¬ 
dent  ally  disposed,  which  have  a  grand 
talent  as  well  as  irresistible  constitutional 
tendency  to 

- “  catch  a  thing  within  a  thing, 

See  more  in  a  truth  than  the  truth’s  simple  self^ 
Confuse  themselves.”! 

Thus  the  English  biographer  of  Goethe, 
who  owns  the  existence  of  many  excellent 
critics  in  Germany,  yet  protests,  justly 
enough,  and  none  too  forcibly,  in  the  name 
at  once  of  art  and  common  sense  against 
the  fundamental  error,  and  the  extravagant  i 


♦Coarsely  rendered  in  Urquhart  and  Motteux’s 
translation,  “  a  guUigut  &iar.”  Rabelais  is  supposed 
to  allude  to  our  English  Jacobin,  or  Friar  of  orders 
white,  who  explained  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  alle- 
goric.illy,  an  edition  of  his  far-fetched  Hermeneutics 
haring  appeared  at  Bruges,  in  French,  in  1484,  the 
year  after  the  birth  of  Rabelais. 

I  Rabelais:  The  Author’s  Prologue  to  the  Life  of 
Gargautua  and  of  PantagrueL 

i  “  Tales  and  Sketches,”  by  Edgar  A,  Poe. 

I  Robert  Browning  :  “  Bishop  Blougram’s  Apo¬ 
logy.” 


fruits,  of  that  peculiarljr  German  school  of 
criticism,  w'hich,  claiming  to  be  profound, 
is  only  profoundly  absurd.  That  fiinda- 
menttd  error  he  defines  to  be  the  trans¬ 
lating  Art  into  Philosophy,  and  calling  it 
the  Philosophjr  of  Art :  a  work  is  before 
the  critic,  and  instead  of  judging  this  work 
he  endeavors  to  get  behind  it,  beneath  it, 
into  the  “depths  ”  of  the  soul  which  pro¬ 
duced  it :  he  is  not  satisfied  with  what  the 
artist  has  given,  he  wants  to  know  what 
he  meant ;  he  guesses  at  the  meaning ;  the 
more  remote  that  meaning  lies  on  the 
wandering  tracks  of  thought,  the  better 
pleased  is  he  with  the  discovery,  and  stur¬ 
dily  rejects  every  simple  explanation  in 
favor  of  his  exegetical  Idea.*  The  “philo¬ 
sophical  ”  critic,  like  the  poet,  (and  he  like 
the  lover,)  is,  in  a  sense,  of  imagination  all 
compact.  In  his  quest  of  his  Idea,  and 
his  devout  worship  of  it  where  it  is  not, 
but  where  nevertheless  he  finds  for  it  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name,  he  resembles 
Don  Carlos,  in  Young’s  tragedy  of  “The 
Revenge,”  who  exclaims  to  Leonora: 

“  Have  I  not  seen  thee  where  thou  hast  not  been  ? 

And,  mad  with  the  idea,  clasped  the  wind. 

And  doted  upon  nothing  ?”t 

The  doting  Don  raves  very  much  after 
the  approved  style  of  other  transcendent- 
alists,  mad  with  an  idea,  wind-clasping, 
nullity-enamored. 

But  with  all  this  be  it  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  true  critic  of  first-class  jircten- 
sions,  the  real  critical  genius,  in  fact,  is 
gifted  with  certain  imaginative,  even  crea¬ 
tive  powers,  the  possession  and  legitimate 
exercise  of  which  constitute  his  differentia 
from  the  “  lower  orders  ”  of  his  kind. 
Herein  lies  his  speciality,  marking  him 
out  as  a  distinct  species  from  a  common 
genus.  His  “imagination  needs  must 
stir,”  to  make  him  what  he  is :  for  jis 
Wordsworth  says,  speaking  for  or  in  the 
lover  who  owns  to  his  mistress  that  in  her, 
he  has  sometimes  loved  his  fancy’s  own 
creation. 


*  “  Thus  the  phantom  of  Philosophy  hovers  mis¬ 
tily  before  Art,  concealing  Art  from  our  eyes.  It  is 
true  the  Ides  said  to  underlie  the  work  was  never 
conceived  by  any  one  before,  least  of  all  by  the 
Artist ;  but  thai  is  the  glory  of  the  critic:  he  is  proud 
of  having  plunged  into  the  depths.  Of  all  hoirors  to 
the  Germans  of  this  school,  there  is  no  horror  like 
that  of  the  twrface — ^it  is  more  terrible  to  him  than 
cold  water.” — Lkwes’s  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe, 
book  vi,  chap.  iL 
f  “  The  Revenge.”  Act  L 
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*'  Imagination  needs  must  stir : 

Dear  maid,  this  truth  belicre, 

Minds  that  hare  nothing  to  confer 
Find  little  to  perceive.”* 

It  is  but  the  same  philosophy  that  Cole- 
ri(i}?e  himself  so  impressively  expounds,! 
in  that  memorable  Ode  of  his  suggested 
by 

“  Jhe  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence.” 

One  of  Charles  Lamb’s  “  appraisers  ”  re¬ 
cognizes  in  him  that  exqui-site  clearness 
of  perception,  that  acute  penetration,  and 
that  refined  and  delicate  tact,  which  to¬ 
gether  constitute  the  critical  faculty^  in  its 
highest  and  purest  form;  which  faculty, 
says  his  writer,  when  it  attains  to  that 
highest  form,  never  fails  to  usurp  some 
portion  of  the  creative  power  with  which 
It  is  busying  itself.  Convinced  of  this,  he 
makes  bold  to  assert,  that  “  there  never 
was  a  truly  great  critic  who  did  not  see 
more  in  a  great  work  of  art  than  really 
exists  in  it.” 

Those  who  judge  Shakspeare  as  David 
Hume  did,  and  who  think  of  Coleridge  as 
cotton  lords  and  commons  are  apt  to  do, 
udll  regard  the  foregoing  thesis  as  ipso 
dieto  excommunicating  all  “truly  great 
critics  ”  from  the  fellowship  of  reasonable 
men,  the  catholic  commumon  of  common 
sense. 

Whatever  be  the  validity  of  the  ex- 
communication,  a  “  truly  great  critic”  of 
this  kind  did  Coleridge  prove  himself 
to  be  ;  and  nowhere  more  remarkably  so 
than  in  his  criticism  of  Shakspeare. 

One  who  is  deeply  and  avowedly  in¬ 
debted  to  that  criticism,  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  has  summed  up  under  three 
heads  the  modes  in  which  a  critic  may 
deal  with  subjects  of  high  art.  The  first 
is,  where  the  critic  endeavors  to  look  at 
an  entire  work — ^not  at  parts  of  a  work 
only — in  some  degree  through  the  same 
medium  as  the  poet  when  looking  at  his 
unformed  creations.  The  second  is, 
where  the  critic  rejects  that  medium,  for 


*  Wordsworth’s  Poems  founded  on  the  Affections, 
f  “O  lady  I  we  receive  but  what  we  give, 

And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live : 

Ours  is  her  wedding-garment,  ours  her  shroud 
And  would  we  aught  behold,  of  higher  worth 
Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allowed 
To  the  poor  loveless,  ever-anxious  crowd. 

Ah  1  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  lumindUs  cloud,”  Ac. 

Dejection:  An  Ode^ 


the  most  part  through  incapability  of 
using  it,  and  peers  through  the  smoked 
glass  of  what  he  calls  common  sense,  that 
his  eyes,  forsooth,  may  not  be  dazzled. 
The  third  is,  where  the  critic,  from  a  su¬ 
perabundance  of  the  power  of  detecting 
what  appears  the  Hdiculous  side  of  things, 
(which  results  from  a  deficiency  of  iiua^- 
nation,)  takes  a  caricaturist’s  view  of  the 
liighest  exercises  of  the  intellect,  and  as¬ 
serts  his  own  cleverness  by  presenting  a 
travestie.*  To  the  first  class — some  will 
unhesitatingly  allege,  first  in  the  first 
class — belongs  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
It  was  his  punctilious  principle,  if  not  al¬ 
ways  punctilious  practice,  to  adopt  the 
stand-point  of  the  author  he  criticised ;  to 
see  as  he  saw,  that  he  might  see  what  he 
saw ;  to  accept  and  keep  in  mind  the 
other’s  postulate,  before  he  reasoned  on  the 
proposition  at  large ;  to  examine  aright 
the  other’s  premises,  before  he  drew  his 
own  conclusions.  According  to  Mr.  Ar¬ 
thur  Helps,  the  great  deficiencies  of  criti¬ 
cism  in  all  ages  have  been  a  deficiency  of 
humility,  a  lack  of  charity,  and  a  want  of 
imagination.  And  he  observes  that  in 
no  respect  will  this  combined  deficiency  be 
better  perceived,  than  in  considering  the 
way  in  which  men  persbt  in  commenting 
upon  the  works  of  others  from  their  own 
peculiar  ground  and  point  of  view.  “  They 
will  not  exercise  a  c^ritable  imagination, 
and  look  at  what  is  done  with  due  regard 
to  the  doer’s  drift  and  conception.  Tlieir 
own  conceits  perplex  and  stultify  their 
judgment.”!  A  caricature J  is,  at  the  best, 
their  “  counterfeit  presentment”  of  the 


*  Knight’s  Studies  of  Shak^)eare. 

!  “  Friends  in  Council,”  book  iL,  chap,  ii 
I  Some  of  Mr.  Lowell's  free-and-easy,  punning  and 
running  rhymes  allude  to 

the  knife  of  some  critic  assassin, 
Who  stabs  to  the  heart  with  a  cairieatare, 

Not  so  bad  as  those  daubs  of  the  Sun,  to  be  sure^ 
Yet  done  with  a  dagger-o’-type,  whose  vile  por¬ 
traits 

Disperse  all  one’s  good,  and  condense  all  oneV 
poor  traits.”  A  FaUe  for  the  Oritict. 

% 

The  punster  poet’s  lines  read  like  a  “merry-go- 
round”  poraplmise  of  certain  strictures,  more  sober^ 
worded,  by  an  old  French  classic :  “  Quelques-uns 
de  oeux  qui  ont  lo  on  ouvrage,  en  rapportent  cer¬ 
tains  traits  dont  ils  n’ont  pas  compris  le  sens,  et 
qui’ls  altdrent  encore  par  tout  oe  qu’ils  y  mettent 
du  leur ;  et  oes  traits  ainsi  corrumpus  et  d^figur^ 
qui  ne  sont  autre  chose  quo  leurs  propres  pen-sties  et 
leurs  expressions,  ils  les  exposent  &  la  censure,”  Ac. 
— La  BRtrxK&s :  Les  CkeraetAres,  (“  Des  Ouvrages 
de  I’Esprit” 
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author’s  verum  elkhv — a  caricature,  vary¬ 
ing  in  breadth  and  freedom  with  the  cari¬ 
caturist’s  turn  of  mind,  and  defect  of  in¬ 
sight.  Thomas  Moore  only  spoke  the 
complaint  of  many  a  brother-bard,  when 
he  once  parenthetically  put  in  a  protest 
against  ^ 

- “  those  sapient  wits  of  the  Reviews, 

Who  make  us  poor  dull  authors  say 

Not  what  we  mean,  but  what  they  choose ; 
Who  to  our  most  abundant  shares 
Of  nonsense  add  still  more  of  theirs. 

And  are  to  poets  just  such  evils 
As  caterpillars  are  to  flies,* 

Which,  not  content  to  sting  like  devils, 

Lay  eggs  upon  their  backs  likewise.”! 

The  way  in  which  some  of  Coleridge’s 
predecessors  had  treated  Shakspeare,  was 
very  much  after  this  fashion  ;  witness  the 
occasionally  “  atrocious  notes,”  as  Mr. 
Charles  Knight  calls  them,  which  Steevens 
inserted  in  his  edition,  under  the  psuedonym 
of  Amner.  Archdeacon  Hare  m/ngently 
says :  “  A  critic  should  be  a  pair  of  snuf¬ 


fers.  He  is  oftener  an  extinguisher  ;  and 
not  seldom  a  thief.'''’*  We  may  take  up 
the  parable,  and  apply  it.  Such  a  thief 
in  the  candle  was  Richard  Farmer,  whose 
name  and  fame  were  to  grow  by  what 
they  fed  on  and  consumed — ^the  name  and 
fame  of  Shakspeare.  Such  an  extinguish¬ 
er  was  Thomas  Rymer,  who  would  fain 

‘’Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light” 

of  “Othello’ — ^not  without  leaving  a  fbiil 
smell  from  the  extinguishing  process — in 
this  case  not 

“  Stealing,  but  giving  odors.” 

And  such  a  pair  of  snuffers — however  un¬ 
dignified  and  of  “  base  mechanical”  deri¬ 
vation,  the  figure — was  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  :  his  office,  as  an  inteq>reter  of 
Shakspeare,  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
a  burning  and  a  shining  light ;  to  remove 
excrescences,!  thieres,  and  all  and  sundrj’ 
hindrances  to  the  full,  free  radiation  of  il¬ 
luminating  power. 


From  Cbambort'i  Joamal. 
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There  are  everywhere  social  customs 
which  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  snares 
laid  for  the  incautious  inhabitant  or  the 
ignorant  foreigner ;  but  no  country  is  so 
ndi  in  this  respect  as  la  belle  France. 
Having  been  lately  the  victim  of  one  of 
these  traditional  traps,  I  will  describe  it 
here,  in  order  to  warn  others  against  it. 

Being  a  bachelor  of  a  certain  age,  I 
oocupi^  a  snug  little  apartment  on  the 
third  floor  of  a  nice  house  or  h6teL,  as  the 


*  “The  greatest  number  of  the  ichneumon  tribe 
are  seen  settling  upon  the  back  of  the  caterpillar, 
and  darting  at  different  intervals  their  stings  into  its 
body.  At  every  dart  they  depose  an  egg."*— Gold¬ 
smith. 

!  Moore’s  “Fables  for  the  Holy  AUianoe.” 


concierge  used  to  call  it,  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Honore.  Tlie  first  floor,  a  very  splen¬ 
did  suite  of  rooms,  was  occupied  by  M. 
and  Madame  de  Poupart,  an  interesting 


•  “  Guesses  at  Truth."  First  Series, 
f  It  must  be  oonftased,  however,  that  Coleridge 
was  for  removing  as  excrescences  what  his  taste 
considered  to  be  such,  by  a  too  summary  and  litoral 
mode  of  procedure.  His  admirable  daughter  is  con¬ 
strained  to  own,  that  he  seemed  inclined  to  reject 
as  not  genuine  in  Shakspeare,  whatever  he  thou^t 
was  not  worthy  of  Shak^teare.  Thus  he  was  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  clean  riddance  of  the  Porter  scene  in  “  Mae- 
b^” — that  very  scene  upoa  which  Mr.  de  Quincey 
has  written  a  criticism  of  rare  penetration  and  sug- 
gestiveness — too  brief  and  flra^entary,  indeed,  but 
worthy  to  rank  wi^  Lamb’s  noble  tribute  to  Lear, 
in  the  essay  on  Garridc  and  Acting. 
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oung  couple,  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
a<l  the  honor  of  making  throiigh  a  com¬ 
mon  female  friend,  Madame  de  Grandville. 
Having  once  or  twice  dined  at  their  table, 
Madame  was  thereupon  kind  enough  to 
bestow  on  me  the  agreeable  title  of  an 
ami  de  la  tnaismi ;  and  I  was  at  the  time 
rather  proud  of  this  circumstance,  little 
thinking  how  much  the  distinction  would 
cost  me.  I 

One  evening,  I  was  comfortably  seated  | 
in  my  fauteail  a  la  Voltaire,  perusing  one  | 
of  those  pa}>ers  which  are  read  with  as 
little  attention  as  they  are  written  by  the 
journalists  themselves,  and  which  Lamar¬ 
tine  has  described  as  cet  echo  du  matin 
qne  le  soir  on  oublie,  when  the  bell  rang  | 
at  my  door.  On  opening,  I  recognized 
my  first-floor  neighbor,  the  amiable  M.  de 
Poupart ;  and  after  the  usual  salutations, 
the  following  conversation  took  place  be¬ 
tween  us : 

“  Excuse  me,  sir,”  said  M.  de  Poupjirt, 

“  for  interrupting  you  at  so  late  an  hour ; 
and  an  apology  is  the  more  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  about  to  commit  an  indiscre¬ 
tion.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  I ;  “  for  I 
was  afraid  at  first  some  misfortune  might 
have  hapjMjned  to  Madame.” 

“  O  no,  thank  you ;  she  is  as  well  as  can 
be  expected  in  her  situation ;  for  I  have 
come  to  say,  that  since  the  afternoon  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  the 
father  of  a  most  beautiful  baby — a  chubby, 
rosy  little  fellow.” 

“  I’m  glad  to  hear  it ;  pray  accept  for  \ 
l>oth  Mad  ame  and  you  my  best  congratu- 1 
lations  and  most  sincere  good  wishes.”  I 

“  A  thousand  thanks,”  said  my  obliging  ! 
neighbor ;  “  and  in  connection  with  that  | 
happy  event,  I  have  just  something  very 
trifling  to  ask  of  you.  Mv  good  wife,  as 
you  must  lie  aware,  is  a  little  inciine«l  to 
su|>er8tition,  and  the  convent  education  : 
she  received  has  not  dune  much  towards 
lessening  that  disposition.  You  may 
imagine  with  what  anxiety  she  pondered 
over  the  future  destinies  of  our  expected 
first-bom,  and  touching  them  she  consulted 
a  famous  somnambulist,  who  predicted  | 
tliat  the  baby  would  be  very  fortunate  if 
it  had  a  happy  godfiither.  We  have  been 
on  the  look-out  ever  since  among  our 
friends  and  acquaintances  for  the  most 
prosperous.  But  this  b  difficult :  one 
has  too  many  children ;  another  none  at 
all;  a  third  has  a  cross  wife ;  a  fourth  has 
speculated  in  th^  funds :  in  short,  there  b 


not  one  in  the  whole  circle  who  would 
exclaim,  with  Candide’s  metaphysical 
pedagogue,  that  all  b  for  the  best  in  this 
nest  oi  worlds.  At  length  it  struck 
Madame  Poupart  that  you  are  a  true  child 
of  fortune — a  thoroughly  lucky  man.”  I 
acknowledged  the  compliment  by  bowing 
in  silence.  “Yes,  you — a  bachelor,  with¬ 
out  cares  or  anxieties  of  any  kind,  enjoying 
good  health  and  a  fine  independence — 
you  stand  in  the  very  sunshine  of  fortune ; 
and  therefore  I  ask  you,  in  my  own  name 
and  that  of  my  wife,  to  stand  godfather  to 
our  child.” 

At  first  I  declined  politely,  thinking  the 
request  a  little  curious;  but  M.  de  Poupart 
called  it  a  trifle — although  he  should  feel 
much  obliged ;  and  there  is  always  some¬ 
thing  so  touching  even  in  maternal  w’eak- 
ness  and  superstition,  that  I  assented  at 
I  last.  As  Roman  Catholics  are  accustomed 
to  baptbe  their  children  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  the  ceremony  was  fixed  for  the  next 
day  but  one,  and  was  to  take  place  at  the 
venerable  church  of  St.  Roch.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost ;  and,  being  thoroughly 
ignorant  of  French  manners  and  usages,  I 
.wplied  the  next  morning  to  Madame  de 
Grandville,  and  begged  her  to  tell  me 
what  I  was  to  do.  She  was  exceedingly 
kind ;  assured  me  that  the  invitation  was 
a  token  of  high  consideration  on  the  part 
of  M.  and  Madame  de  Poupart,  and  said 
there  was  nothing  at  all  to  do  but  to  make 
a  few  trifling  presents.  Besides,  I  was  to 
enjoy  the  good  fortune  of  having  one  of 
the  most  elegant  and  beautiful  young 
ladies  of  Paris — that  b  to  say,  her  owu 
dear  niece — as  partner  in  the  ceremony, 
for  she  w'as  to  stand  godmother.  The 
obliging  lady  immediately  wrote  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  what  was  wanted,  addressed  to 
the  director  of  La  Belle  Jardiniere,  a  very 
fashionable  establishment  of  nottveantea,  a^ 
the  Parisians  call  it.  She  would  look  after 
the  rest  herself  I  returned  thanks,  took 
took  the  billet,  and  drove  hastily  to  the 
elegant  shop. 

A  very  engaging  demoiselle  de  boutique 
(at  home  we  call  her  a  shop-woman)  read 
the  letter,  and  showed  me  at  once  a 
charming  godchild’s  basket.  It  was  lovely 
j  indeed,  but  it  cost  4/.  Nothing  else 
j  would  do,  said  the  pretty  demobelle,  and 
I  so  I  took  it.  Then  she  herself  chose  a 
j  beautiful  box,  the  perfume  of  which  was 
exqubite,  and  filled  it  gracefully  with  two 
dozen  pair  of  fine  gloves,  two  mns — one  a 
1  precious  antique,  and  the  other  an  artbtic 
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modem  one — several  vials  of  essences,  morning  I  received  a  beautiful  bouquet 
and  a  necklace  of  Turkish  pearls.  She  from  Madame  de  Grandville’s  elegant 
handed  me  at  the  same  time  a  handsome  niece.  I  thought  it  ugly,  for  it  cost  too 
bill — written  on  glazed  paper,  adorned  much.  I  hati  the  honor  of  fetching  the 
with  an  engraving  in  gold — and  the  differ-  blooming  lady  in  a  carriage,  and  we  drove 
ent  items  amounting  to  17/.  I  did  not  to  the  church;  the  godmother  having  put 
dare  to  raise  an  objection,  a^  this  pretty  my  necklace  of  Turkish  pearls  roun«i  ner 
box  was  destined  for  my  elegant  partner,  fair  neck,  and  I  holding  her  flowers  in  my 
and  I  took,  reluctantly,  I  ^ust  confess,  hand.  My  costly  prt^nts  had  been 
twenty-one  napoleons  out  of  my  purse.  thankfully  received  by  the  young  mother, 
I  thought  this  was  behaving  pretty  well,  the  nurse,  and  the  nursery-maid,  and  my 
and  went  triumphantly  to  Madame  de  good  taste  was  much  applauded.  In  the 
Grandville,  who  did  not  look  absolutely  church,  a  new  series  began.  Before  the 
delighted.  child  was  christened,  I  had  to  give  a  wax- 

“^e  box,”  she  remarked,  “though  not  taper  to  the  cure,  an  offering  to  the  vicaire, 
at  all  rich,  is  handsome,  and  I  hope  your  pottr-boires  to  the  sexton,  the  choristers, 
fair  lady  will  receive  it  with  pleasure,  the  auisse,  the  sacristan,  the  door-keeper. 
But  see,  here  are  the  beautiful  little  pre-  the  giver  of  holy  water ;  besides  alms  for 
sents  I  have  bought  for  you  to  give  the  the  poor  of  the  parish,  the  wants  of  the 
the  accoicchee  :  fifty  francs’  worth  of  bon-  church,  the  missions,  the  convents,  etc.  I 
bons  and  sweets  of  the  best  description,  to  thought  it  would  never  come  to  an  end. 
fill  the  basket  and  divide  among  the  At  last  the  b.aby  was  duly  rt-ccived  into 
guests ;  a  bronze  night-lamp  by  Cain,  and  the  Christian  community,  and  we  went 
a  silver  bowl  engraved  by  Froment-  away,  the  suisse  precetling  us  with  great 
Meurice — the  two  for  twenty  louis :  vou  pomp,  and  striking  his  cane  against  the 
could  not  offer  less  to  a  lady  of  fifty  pavement  of  the  holy  building  in  a  masterly 
thousand  francs  a  year ;  for  the  nur^  a  way.  I  hung  my  head,  for  my  purse  was 
cap  of  real  lace,  five  louis — a  mere  nothing;  empty;  and,  besides,  I  had  the  mortifica- 
for  the  nursery-maid,  this  French  shawl —  tion  to  see  that  another  name  than  mine 
that  is  enough  for  her.  I  should  have  was  entered  in  the  parish  register,  because 
liked  to  buy  something  besides  for  the  I  did  not  belong  to  the  Catholic  persua- 
baby,  but  we  must  do  things  as  simply  as  sion,  and  to  hear  that  my  godchild  did  not 
possible.”  even  bear  my  name :  for  who  in  France 

I  stood  amazed.  It  cost  me  more  than  would  consent  to  have  a  son  called  Peter? 
100/.,  that  Madame  de  Poupart  had  con-  D6sire-£ugene  is  much  prettier,  and  more 
suited  a  somnambulist,  and  thought  me  a  modem. 

lucky  fellow.  And,  besides,  there  lay  So  I  had  spent  about  120  guineas  for  a 
before  me  a  frightful  series  of  etrennes,  to  compliment  irom  Madame  de  Poupart,  a 
be  given  every  year  to  myblessed  godchild,  courtesy  from  the  nurse,  a  noseg^  from 
But  what  could  I  do  ?  ^e  pill  was  bitter  the  godmother,  and  a  flourish  ftom  a 
indeed,  but  I  was  obliged  to  swallow  it '  suisse  with  a  cocked-hat.  I  found  these 
with  the  best  grace  I  could.  I  had  |  rather  expensive  honors,  and  declared 
pledged  ray  word,  and  fiillen  into  the  j  inwardly,  like  the  poor  raven  in  La  Fon- 
snare.  taine’s  foble,  Mais  un  pen  tard,  qu'on  ne 

The  happy  day  arrived,  and  in  the  '  m'y  prendrait  plies. 
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BT  TnOUAS  BE  QUINCET. 


WiiAT  two  works  are  those  for  which  Meantime,  what  was  it  that  had  stolen 
at  this  moment  our  national  intellect  (or,  like  a  canker-worm  into  the^  machinery  ot 
more  rigorously  s|>eaking,  our  popular  in-  these  monastic  biTtlies,  and  insensibly  had 
tellect)  IS  beginning  clamorously  to  call  ?  corroded  ajurinciple  originally  of  admitted 
Tliejr  are  these:  first,  a  “  Conversation-s-  purity?  Tlie  malice  of  Protestantism  has 
Lexicon,”  obeying  (as  regards  plan  and  j  too  readily  assumed  that  Poi^rj*  was  an- 
purpose)  the  general  outline  of  the  Ger-  gwerable  wr  this  corrosion.  But  it  would 
m.an  work  bearing  that  title ;  ministering  be  hard  to  show  that  Po^ry  in  any  one 
to  the  same  elementary  necessities ;  im-  of  its  features,  good  or  Dad,  manifested 
plying,  therefore,  a  somewhat  correspond-  itself  conspicuously  and  operatively:  nay, 
mg  stage  of  progress  in  our  own  populace  to  say  the  simple  truth,  it  was  through 
and  that  of  Germany ;  but  otherwise  (as  the  very  opposite  agency  that  the  mo- 
regards  the  executive  det.ails  in  adapting  na.stio  institutions  came  to  ruin :  it  was 
such  a  work  to  the  special  seradce  of  an  because  Popery,  that  supreme  control  to 
English  public)  moving  under  moral  re-  which  these  monasteries  ha<l  been  con¬ 
straints  sterner  by  much,  and  more  faith-  fided,  shrank  from  its  responsibilities — 
fully  upheld,  than  could  rationally  be  weaUy,  lazily,  or  even  perfidiously,  aban- 
looketl  for  in  any  great  literary  enterprise  doned  that  supervisorship  in  default  of 
resigned  to  purely  German  impulses.  For  wliich  neither  right  of  inspection,  nor  duty 
over  the  atmosphere  of  thought  and  feel-  of  inspection,  nor  power  of  inspection,  was 
ing  in  Germany  there  broods  no  public  j  founa  to  be  lodged  in  any  quarter — t/tere 
conscience.  Such  a  “  Conversations-Lexi- 1  it  was,  precisely  in  that  dereliction  of  cen- 
con”  Is  one  of  the  two  great  works  for  j  sorial  authority,  that  all  went  to  ruin.  All 
which  the  popular  mind  of  England  Is  i  corporations  grow  corrupt,  unless  habi¬ 
waiting  ana  watching  in  silence.  The  tually  kept  under  the  eye  of  public  in- 
other  (and  not  less  important)  work  is —  spection,  or  else  officially  liable  to  search- 
a  fiiithml  “History  of  England.”  We  willing  visitations.  Now,  who  were  the  re- 
offer,  at  soTitb  future  time,  a  few  words  ^  gular  and  official  visitors  of  the  English 
njKm  the  first;  but  upon  the  second — !  monasteries ?  Not  the  local  bishops ;  for 
here  brought  before  us  so  advantageously  in  that  case  the  public  clamor,  the  very 
in  the  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  oftentimes  [  notoriety  of  the  scandals  (as  we  see  them 
eloquent  volumes  of  Mr.  Froude — we  will  reported  by  WicUffe  and  Chaucer),  would 
venture  to  offer  three  or  four  pages  of  have  guided  the  general  wrath  to  some 
critical  comment.  effectual  surgery  for  the  wounds  and  ul- 

Could  the  England  of  the  sixteenth  cers  of  the  institutions.  Unhappily  the 
century  have  escaped  th.at  great  convul-  official  visitors  were  the  heads  of  the  mo- 
sion  which  accompanied  the  dissolution  of  nastic  orders  :  these,  and  these  only.  A 
the  monasteries?  It  is  barely  possible  Franciscan  body,  for  example,  ow^  no 
that  a  gentle  system  of  periodic  d(*cima-  obedience  except  to  the  representative  of 
tions,  distributing  this  inevitable  ruin  over  St.  Francis;  and  this  representative  too 
an  entire  century,  might  have  blunted  the  uniformly  resided  somewhere  on  the  Con- 
edge  of  the  fierce  ploughshare :  but  there  j  tinent.  And  thus  it  was  that  effectually 
were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  ar-  j  and  virtually  English  monasteries  were 
rangements,  that  would  too  probably  have  |  subject  to  no  control.  N ay,  the  very  cor- 
thwarted  the  benign  purpose.  i  rections  of  old  abuses  by  English  parlia- 
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mentary  statutes  had  greatly  strength-  prevailing  in  the  majority  of  religious 
ened  the  evil.  Formerly  the  monastic  nouses,  for  the  three  following  reasons : 
funds  were  drawn  upon  to  excess  in  de-  First,  because  the  main  record  of  such 
fraying  the  costs  of  a  transmarine  visita-  abuses,  after  it  had  been  elaborately  com- 
tion.  But  that  evil,  rising  into  enormous  piled  under  the  commission  of  Henry 
proportions,  was  at  length  radically  extir-  VlII.,  was  (at  the  instigation  of  his  eldest 
pated  by  parliaraentarv  statutes  that  cut  daughter  Mary)  most  industriously  de¬ 
down  the  costs ;  so  that  continental  de-  stroyed  by  Bishop  Bonner ;  secondly,  be- 
votees,  finding  their  visitations  no  longer  cause  too  generally  the  ori^nal  oath  of 
profitable  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  sometimes  religious  fidelity  and  secresy,  in  matters  in¬ 
even  costly  to  themselves,  and  costly  upon  teresting  to  the  founder  and  the  foundation, 
a  scale  but  dimly  intelligible  to  any  con-  was  held  to  interfere  wdth  frank  disclosures; 
tinental  experience,  rapidly  cooled  down  thirdly,  because,  as  to  much  of  the  most 
in  their  pious  enthusiasm  against  monastic  crying  licentiousness,  its  full  and  satisfac- 
delinquencies.  Hatred,  at  any  rate,  and  tory  detection  too  often  depended  upon  a 
malignant  anger  the  visitor  had  to  face,  surprise.  Steal  upon  the  delinquents  sud- 
not  impossibly  some  risk  of  assassination,  denly,  and  ten  to  one  they  W'ere  caught 
in  prosecuting  his  inquiries  into  the  se-  flagrante  delicto:  but  upon  any  notice 
cret  crimes  of  monks  that  were  often  con-  transpiring  of  the  hostile  approach,  all 
federated  in  a  common  interest  of  resist-  was  arranged  so  as  to  evade  for  the  mo- 
ance  to  all  honest  or  searching  inquiry,  ment — or  in  the  end  to  baffle  finally — 
But,  if  to  these  evils  were  superadded  search  alike  and  suspicion, 
others  of  a  pecuniary  class,  it  was  easy  The  following  report,  which  Mr.  F roude 
to  anticipate,  under  this  fiiilure  of  all  re-  views  as  the  liveliest  of  all  that  Bishop 
gular  inspectorship,  a  period  of  plenary  Bonner’s  zeal  has  spared,  oflers  a  pictu- 
indulgence  to  the  excesses  of  these  potent  resque  sketch  of  such  cases,  according  to 
corporations.  Such  a  period  came:  no  the  shape  w'hich  they  often  assumed.  In 
man  being  charged  with  the  duty  of  in-  Chaucer’s  tale,  told  with  such  unrivalled 
spection,  no  man  inspected ;  but  never  vis  comica^  of  the  “  Trompin^on  Miller 
was  the  danger  more  surely  at  hand,  than  and  the  tivo  Cambridge  Scholars,”  we 
when  it  seemed  by  all  ordinary  signs  to  have  a  most  life-like  picture  of  the  miller 
have  absolutely  died  out.  Already,  in  the  wdth  his  “  big  bones,”  as  a  “  dangerous” 
days  of  Richard  II.,  the  doom  of  the  mo-  man  for  the  nonce.  Just  such  a  man, 
nasteries  might  be  heard  muttering  in  the  just  as  dangerous,  and  just  as  big-boned, 
chambers  of  the  upper  air.  In  the  angry  we  fin<l  in  the  person  of  an  abbot— de- 
denunciations  of  Wicliffe,  in  the  popfflar  fending  his  abbey,  not  by  any  reputation 
merriment  of  Chancer,  might  be  read  the  for  sanctity  or  learning,  but  solely  by  his 
same  sentence  of  condemnation  awarded  dangeronsness  as  the  wielder  of  quarter- 
against  them.  Fierce  warnings  were  given  staff  and  cudgel.  With  no  bull-dog 
to  them  at  intervals.  A  petition  against  or  mastiff,  and  taken  by  surprise,  such 
them  w'as  addressed  by  the  House  of  an  abbot  naturally  lost  t^e  stakes  for 
Commons  to  Henry  IV.  The  son  of  this  which  he  played.  The  letter  is  addressed 
prince,  the  man  of  Agincourt,  though  su-  to  the  Secretary  of  State  :  “  Please  it 
perstitious  enough,  if  superstition  could  your  goodness  to  understand,  that  on 
nave  availed  them,  had  in  his  short  reign  Friday  the  22d  of  October,  (1535,)  I  rode 
(so  occupied,  one  might  have  thought,  back  wdth  speed  to  take  an  inventory  of 
with  war  and  foreign  affairs)  found  time  Folkstone  ;  and  thence  I  went  to  Langdeu. 
to  read  them  a  dreadful  warning ;  more  Whereat  immediately  descending  from 
than  five  scores  of  these  offending  bodies  mpr  horse,  I  sent  Bartlett,  your  8er>'ant, 
(Priories  Alien)  were  suppressed  by  that  with  all  my  servants,  to  circumsept  the 
single  monarch,  the  laughing  HcU  of  Jack  abbey,  [*.  e.,  to  form  a  hedge  round  about,] 
Falstaff.  One  whole  century  slipped  away  and  surely  to  keep  [guard]  all  back-doors 
between  this  penal  suppression  and  the  and  starting  holes.  I  myself  w'ent  alone 
ministry  of  Wolsey.  What  effect  can  we  to  the  abbot’s  lodgi^ — joining  upon  the 
ascribe  to  this  admonitory  chastisement  fields  and  wood.”  [This  position,  the  re- 
upon  the  general  temper  and  conduct  of  porter  goes  on  to  insinuate,  was  no  mat- 
the  monastic  interest  r  It  would  be  diffi-  ter  of  chance :  but  like  a  rabbit-warren, 
cult  beyond  measure  at  this  day  to  draw  had  been  so  placed  with  a  view  to  the 
up  any  adequate  report  of  the  foul  abuses  advantages  for  retreat  and  for  cover  in 
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the  adjacent  woodlands.]  “  I  was  a  good 
space  knocking  at  the  abbot’s  door ;  nei- 
tlier  did  any  sound  or  sensible  manilesta- 1 
tion  of  life  betray  itself,  saving  the  abbot’s  1 
little  dog,  that  within  his  door,  fast  locked, ! 
bayetl  and  barked.  I  found  a  short  pole- ! 
ax  standing  behind  the  door ;  and  with  ! 
it  I  dashed  the  abbot’s  door  in  pieces  ictii  \ 
ociili,  [in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,]  and  j 
set  one  of  my  men  to  keep  tliat  door ; 
and  about  the  house  I  go  with  that  pole-  j 
ax  in  my  hand — ne  forte  [“  hst  by  any  \ 
cKance" — holding  in  suspense  such  words 
as  “  some  t'iolence  shoidd  be  offered"'\ — 
for  the  abbot  is  a  dangerous,  desperate 
knave,  and  a  hardy.  But,  for  a  conclusion, 
his  gentlewoman  bestirred  her  stumps  to¬ 
wards  her  starting  holes ;  and  then  Bart¬ 
lett,  watching  the  pursuit,  took  the  tender 
demoisel ;  and,  after  I  had  examined  her, 
to  Dover — to  the  mayor,  to  set  her  in 
some  cage  or  prison  for  eight  days.  And 
I  brought  holy  father  abbot  to  Canter¬ 
bury  ;  and  here,  in  Christ  Church,  I  ■will 
leave  him  in  prison.” 

This  little  interlude,  offering  its  several 
figures  in  such  life-like  attitudes — its  big¬ 
boned  abbot  prowling  up  and  dowm  the 
precincts  of  the  abbey  for  the  chance  of  a 
“  shy”  at  the  intruding  commissioner — 
the  little  faithful  bow-bow  doing  its 
possible  to  w'am  big-bones  of  his  danger, 
thus  ending  his  faithful  services  by  an  act 
of  farewell  loyalty — and  the  unlucky  de¬ 
moisel  scuttling  away  to  her  rabbit-warren, 
only  to  find  all  the  spiracles  and  peeping- 
holes  i>reoccupied  or  stopped,  and  her 
own  “  apparel”  unhappily  locked  up  “  in 
the  abbot  his  cojfer,”  so  as  to  render  hope¬ 
less  all  eviuiiun  or  subsequent  denial  of 
the  fact,  that  ten  big-boned  “  indusio”  (or 
shirts)  lay  interleaved  in  one  and  the  same 
“coffer,”  inter  totidem  niveascamisasj  (or 
chemises) — all  this  framed  itself  as  a  little 
amusing  parenthesis,  a  sort  of  fimiily  pic¬ 
ture  amongst  the  dreadful  reports  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  commissioners.  | 

No  suppression  of  the  religions  houses  , 
had  originally  been  designed ;  nothing , 
more  than  a  searching  visitation.  And  at  j 

•  “  CamiKu that  it.  diemisec ;  but  at  one  time  j 
the  word  cavsisa  waa  taken  indifferentlj  fbr  shirt  or  i 
ohemise.  And  tience  arote  the  term  ccanitado  for  a 
night-attack,  in  which  the  aeaailants  recognized  each  ' 
otiier  in  the  dark,  by  their  white  ahirt^eeTee,  tome- ' 
times  further  distinguished  by  a  tight  cincture  of 
broad  black  riband.  The  last  literal  camisado,  that 
I  remember,  was  a  nautical  one — a  cutting-out  en- 1 
terprise,  somewhere  about  1807-8.  | 


this  moment,  yes,  at  this  present  midsum¬ 
mer  of  1866,  waiting  and  looking  forw'ard  to 
the  self-same  joyfiil  renewal  of  leases  that 
then  was  looked  for  in  England,  but  not 
improbably,  alas !  summoned  to  the  same 
ineffable  disappointment  as  fell  more  than 
three  centuries  back  upon  our  owm  Eng¬ 
land — lies,  waiting  for  her  doom,  a  great 
kingdom  in  central  Europe.  She,  and 
under  the  same  causes,  may  chance  to  be 
disappointed.  What  was  it  that  caused 
the  tragic  convulsion  in  England  ?  Simply 
this :  regular  and  healthy  visitation  hav¬ 
ing  ceased,  infinite  abuses  had  arisen  ;  and 
these  abuses,  it  was  found  at  last,  could 
not  be  healed  by  any  measure  less  search¬ 
ing  than  absolute  suppression.  Austria, 

I  as  regards  some  of  her  provinces,  stands 
i  in  the  same  circumstances  at  this  very  mo- 
!  ment.  Imperfect  •visitations,  that  cleansed 
I  nothing,  should  naturally  have  left  her  re- 
j  ligious  establishments  languishing  for  the 
I  one  sole  remedy  that  was  found  appli- 
i  cable  to  the  England  of  1540.  And  what 
j  was  that  f  It  was  a  remedy  that  carried 
I  along  writh  it  revolution.  England  was 
found  able  in  those  days  to  stand  that 
fierce  medicine  :  a  more  profound  revolu¬ 
tion  has  not  often  been  witnessed  than 
that  of  our  mighty  Reformation.  Can 
Austria,  considering  the  awftil  contagions 
amongst  which  her  political  relations  have 
entangled  her,  hope  for  the  same  happy 
solution  of  her  case  ?  Perhaps  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  that  once  unlocks  the  fotmtains  of 
blood  in  central  Germany,  will  be  the 
bloodiest  of  all  revolutions:  whereas,  in 
our  own  chapters  of  revolution  even  the 
stormiest,  those  of  the  Marian  Persecution 
and  of  the  Parliamentary  War,  both  alike 
moved  under  restraints  of  law  and  legis¬ 
lative  policy.  The  very  bloodiest  promises 
of  English  history  have  replied  but  feebly 
to  the  clamor  and  expectations  of  cruel 
or  fiery  partisans.  Different  is  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  Austria.  From  her,  and  from 
the  auguries  of  evil  which  becloud  her 
else  smiling  atmosphere,  let  us  turn  back 
to  our  own  history  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  for  a  moment  make  a  brief  in¬ 
quest  into  the  blood  that  really  was  shed 
— whether  *  justly  or  not  justly.  Blood¬ 
shed,  as  an  instinct — bloodshed,  as  an 
appetite — rage«l  like  a  monsoon  in  the 
French  Revolution,  and  many  centuries 
before  in  the  Rome  of  Sylla  and  Marins 
— in  the  Rome  of  the  Triumvirate,  and 
generally  in  the  period  of  Proscriptions. 
Too  fearfully  it  is  evident  that  these  fits 
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of  acharnement  were  underlaid  and  fed 
by  paroxysms  of  personal  cruelty.  In 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  foul  and  hate¬ 
ful  as  was  the  Marian  butchery,  never¬ 
theless  it  can  not  be  denied  that  this 
butchery  rested  entirely  upon  principle. 
Homage  offered  to  anti-Lutheran  princi¬ 
ples  in  a  moment  disarmed  thie  Popish  exe¬ 
cutioner.  Or  if  (will  be  the  objection  of 
the  redecting  reader) — if  there  are  excep¬ 
tions  to  this  rule,  these  must  be  looked 
for  amongst  the  king’s  enemies.  And  the 
term  “  enemies”  will  fail  to  represent  ade¬ 
quately  those  who,  not  content  wdth  rank¬ 
ing  themselves  >villfully  amongst  persons 
courting  objects  irreconcilable  to  the 
king’s  interests,  sought  to  exasperate  the 
displeasure  of  Henry  by  special  insults, 
by  jieculiar  mortifications,  and  by  com¬ 
plex  ingratitude.  Foremost  amongst  such 
cases  stands  forward  the  separate  treason 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  mysterious  to  this  hour 
in  some  of  its  features,  rank  with  pollu¬ 
tions  such  as  Eiiro]iean  prejudice  would 
class  with  Italian  enormities,  and  by  these 
very  pollutions — literally  by  and  through 
the  very  excess  of  the  guilt — claiming  to 
be  incredible.  X either  less  nor  more  than 
this  which  follows  is  the  logic  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Ladjr  Anne  Bole^ : — 
From  the  mere  enormity  of  the  guilt  im¬ 
puted  to  me,  from  that  very  abysmal  stye 
of  incestuous  adultery  in  which  now  I 
wallow,  I  challenge  as  of  right  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  I  am  innocent ;  for  the 
very  reason  that  I  am  loaded  in  my  im- 

r;achment  with  crimes  that  are  inhuman, 
claim  to  be  no  criminal  at  all.  Because 
my  indictment  is  revolting  and  monstrous, 
therefore  is  it  incredible.  The  case,  taken 
apart  from  the  person,  would  not  (unless 
through  its  mysteriousness  and  imperfect 
circumstantiation)  have  attracted  the  in¬ 
terest  which  has  given  it,  and  voUl  in  all 
time  coming  continue  to  give  it,  a  root 
in  history  amongst  insoluble  or  doubtfully 
soluble  historical  problems.  The  case, 
being  painful  and  shocking,  would  by 
readers  generally  have  long  since  been 
dismissed  to  darkness.  But  the  person^ 
too  critically  connected  with  a  vast  and 
immortal  revolution,  will  forever  call 
back  the  case  before  the  tribimals  of  earth. 
The  mother  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
mother  of  Protestantism  in  England, 
can  not  be  suffered — never  will  be  suf¬ 
fered — to  benefit  by  that  shelter  of  mer¬ 
ciful  darkness  which,  upon  any  humbler 
person,  or  even  upon  t^  person  in  any 
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humbler  case,  might  be  suffered  to  settle 
quietly  as  regards  the  memory  of  her 
acts.  Mr.  Froude,  a  pure-minded  man, 
is  the  last  man  to  call  back  into  the 
glare  of  a  judicial  inquest  deeds  of  hor¬ 
ror,  over  which  eternal  silence  should 
have  brooded,  had  such  an  issue  been 
possible.  But  three  centuries  of  discus¬ 
sion  have  made  that  jnore  and  more  im¬ 
possible.  And  now,  therefore,  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  the  dispute, 
and,  perhaps,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
with  a  chance  for  the  rectification  of  the 
^issues''  (spe-aking  juridically)  into  which 
the  question  has  been  allowed  to  lapse, 
Mr.  Froude  has  in  some  degree  re-o|K*ned 
the  discussion.  “  The  guilt,”  he  says, 
“  must  rest  where  it  is  due.  But  under 
any  hypothesis  guilt  there  was  —  dark, 
mysterious,  and  most  miserable.” 

Tell  this  story  how  you  may,  and  the 
evidence  remains  of  guilt  under  any  hypo¬ 
thesis — guilt  such  as  in  Grecian  tragedy 
was  seen  thousands  of  years  ago  h.anging 
in  clouds  of  destiny  over  princely  houses, 
and  reading  to  them  a  doom  of  utter 
ruin,  root  and  branch,  in  which,  as  in  the 
anarchy  of  hurricanes,  no  form  or  feature 
was  descried  distinctly  —  nothing  but 
some  dim  fluctuating  phantom,  pointing 
with  recording  finger  to  that  one  ancestral 
crime  through  which  the  desolation  had 
been  wrouglit. 

Mr.  Froude,  through  his  natural  sense 
of  justice,  and  his  deep  study  of  the  case, 
is  unfavorably  disposed  towards  the 
Lady  Anne  Boleyn :  nevertheless  he  re¬ 
tains  lingering  doubts  on  her  behalf  all 
of  which,  small  and  great,  we  have  found 
reason  to  dismiss.  We,  for  our  parts,  are 
thoroughly  convinced  of  her  guilt.  Our 
faith  is,  that  no  shadow  of  any  ground 
exists  for  suspending  the  verdict  of  the 
sentence ;  but  at  the  same  time  for  miti¬ 
gating  that  sentence  there  arose  this 
strong  argument — namely,  that  amongst 
women  not  formally  pronounced  idiots, 
there  never  can  have  been  one  more  piti¬ 
ably  imbecile. 

There  is  a  mystery  hanging  over  her 
connection  with  the  king  which  nobody 
has  attempted  to  disperse.  We  will  our¬ 
selves  suggest  a  few  considerations  that 
may  bring  a  little  coherency  amongst  the 
scattered  glimpses  of  her  fugitive  court 
life.  The  very  first  thought  that  pre¬ 
sents  itself^  is  a  sentiment,  that  would  be 
pathetic  in  the  case  of  a  person  entitled 
to  more  respect,  upon  the  brevity  of  her 
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public  career.  Apparently  hHc  lost  the  William  assured  her  “  it  should  be  no 
kiiifl’s  favor  almost  in  the  very  opening  pain,  it  was  so  subtle meaning  that  the 
of  her  married  life.  But  in  what  way  ?  stroke  of  a  sword  by  a  powerfiu  arm,  ap- 
Not,  we  are  persuaded,  through  the  king’s  plied  to  a  slender  neck,  could  not  meet 
caprice.  There  was  hardly  time  for  cap-  resistance  enough  to  cause  any  serious 
rice  to  have  operated ;  and  her  declension  pain.  She  replied,  “  I  heard  say  the  exe- 
in  favor  from  that  cause  would  have  cutioner  was  very  good,  and  I  have  a  little 
been  gradual.  Time  there  was  none  for  neck after  which  she  laughed  heartily, 
her  beauty  to  decay — neither  had  it  de-  Sir  William  so  much  misunderstood  this 
cayed.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  in  laughter,  which  was  doubtless  of  the  same 
a  very  early  stage  of  her  intercourse  with  morbid  and  idiotic  character  as  all  the 
the  king,  she  had  irritated  the  king  by  previous  cases,  that  he  supposes  her  to 
one  indication  of  mental  imbecility  rarely  have  had  “  much  joy  and  pleasure  in 
understood  even  amon^t  medical  men  death,”  which  is  a  mere  misconstruction 
— ^namely,  the  offensive  habit  of  laughing  of  the  case.  Even  in  the  very  act  of 
profusely  without  the  least  sense  of  any  dying  she  could  not  check  her  smiling, 
thing  ludicrous  or  comic.  Oxford,  or  at  which  assuredly  was  as  morbid  in  its 
least  one  of  those  who  shot  at  the  Queen,  quality  and  origin,  as  what  of  old  was 
was  signally  distinguished  by  this  habit,  known  as  “  rims  sardonicus?'' 

Without  reason  or  pretext,  he  would  break  Carrying  along  with  us,  therefore,  a  re- 
out  into  causeless  laughter,  not  connected  membrance  of  this  repulsive  habit,  u  hich 
with  any  impulse  that  he  could  explain,  argues  a  silliness  so  constitutional,  and 
With  this  infirmity  Anne  Boleyn  was  noting  also  the  obstinate  (almost  it  might 
plagued  in  excess.  On  the  2d  of  May,  be  called  the  bnital)  folly  with  which  du- 
1536,  the  very  first  day  on  which  she  was  ring  the  last  seventeen  days  of  her  life, 
made  aware  of  the  dreadful  acciisations  she  persisted  in  criminating  herself^  volun- 
hanging  over  her  good  name  and  her  life,  teenng  a  continued  rehearsal  of  conversa- 
on  being  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  tions  the  most  profligate,  tinder  a  mere 
taken  by  Sir  William  Kingston,  the  go-  instinct  of  gossiping,  we  shall  begin  to 
vemor,  to  the  very  same  chambers  in  comprehend  the  levity  which  no  doubt 
which  she  had  lain  at  the  period  of  her  must  have  presided  in  her  conversations 
coronation,  she  said,  “  It”  (meaning  the  with  the  king.  Too  evidently  in  a  court 
suite  of  rooms)  “  is  too  good  for  me ;  but  recently  emerging  from  barbarism, 
Jesu,  have  mercy  on  me;”  next  she  there  was  a  shocking  defect  of  rules  or 
kneeled  down,  “  weeping  a  great  sjiace.”  fixed  ceremonial  for  protecting  the  dignity 
Such  are  Sir  William’s  words  ;  immediate-  of  the  queen  and  of  ner  female  attendants, 
ly  after  which  he  adds,  “  and  in  the  same  The  settlement  of  any  such  rules  devolved 
sorrow  fell  into  a  great  laughing.”  A  day  upon  the  queen  herself,  in  default  of  any 
or  two  later  than  this,  she  said,  “  Master  traditional  system ;  and  unhaf»pily  here 
Kingston,  shall  I  die  without  justice  ?”  was  a  queen  without  sense,  without  pru- 
— meaning,  it  seems,  would  she  be  put  to  dence,  without  native  and  sexual  dignity 
death  without  any  judicial  examination  of  for  suggesting  or  upholding  such  restraints, 
her  case;  upon  which  Sir  William  replied,  and  whose  own  breeding  and  experience 
“The  poorest  subject  the  king  hath,  had  had  been  purely  French,  Strange  it  was 
justice”  —  meaning,  that  previously  to  that  the  king’s  good  sense,  or  even  his 
such  an  examination  of  his  <*a8e.  he  could  jealousy,  had  not  peremptorily  enjoined, 
not  by  regular  course  of  justice  be  put  to  as  a  caution  of  mere  decency,  the  constant 
death.  Such  was  the  question  of  the  presence  of  some  elderly  matrons,  uniting 
prisoner — such  was  the  answer  of  the  rank  and  station  with  experience  and 
king’s  representative.  What  occasion  good  sense.  But  not  the  simplest  guarau- 
was  here  suggested  for  rational  laughter  ?  tees  for  ordinary  decorum  were  apj)arent- 
And  yet  laughter  was  hA  sole  commeut.  ly  established  in  the  royal  household. 
“  Therewith,”  savs  Sir  William,  “  she  And  the  shocking  sjiectacle  was  daily  to 
laughed.”  On  ^^ay  18,  being  the  day  be  seen,  of  a  young  woman,  singularly 
next  before  that  of  her  execution,  she  beautiful,  atrociously  silly,  and  without 
said,  “  Master  Kingston,  I  hear  say  I  shall  common  self-respect,  styling  herself  Queen 
not  die  afore  noon ;  and  I  am  very  sorry  of  England,  yet  exacting  no  more  respect 
therefor,  for  I  thought  to  be  dead  by  this  or  homage  than  a  housemaid,  suffering 
time,  and  past  my  pain.”  Upon  this  Sir  young  men,  the  most  licentious  in  all 
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England,  openly  to  speculate  on  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  her  husband’s  death,  to  talk 
of  it  in  language  the  coarsest,  as  “  waiting 
for  dead  men’s  shoes,”  and  bandying  to 
and  fro  the  chances  that  this  man  or  that 
man,  according  to  the  whim  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  should  “  have  her,”  or  should  not 
“  liave  her” — that  is,  have  the  reversion 
of  the  queen’s  person  as  a  derelict  of  the 
king.  All  this,  though  most  injurious  to 
her  prospects,  was  made  known  by  Anne 
Boleyn  herself  to  her  female  companions 
who  were  appointed  to  watch  her  revela¬ 
tions  in  prison.  And  certainly  no  cham¬ 
bermaid  ever  rehearsed  her  own  collo¬ 
quies  with  these  vile  profligates  in  a  style 
of  thinking  more  abject  than  did  at  this 

Esriod  the  female  majesty  of  England. 

istening  to  no  accuser,  but  simply  to  the 
unsolicited  revelations  of  the  queen  her¬ 
self,  as  she  lay  in  bed  amongst  her  female 
attendants  in  the  Tower,  every  man  of 
sense  becomes  aware,  that  if  these  pre¬ 
sumptuous  young  libertines  abstained 
from  daily  proposals  to  the  queen  of  the 
most  criminal  nature,  tfuit  could  arise 
only  from  the  reserve  and  suspicion  in¬ 
cident  to  a  state  of  rivalship,  and  not 
from  any  deference  paid  to  the  queen’s 
personal  pretensions,  or  to  her  pubUc  cha¬ 
racter. 

Three  years,  probably  one  half  of  that 
term,  had  seen  the  beginning,  the  decay, 
and  the  utter  extinction  of  the  king’s  affec¬ 
tion  for  Anne.  It  is  known  now,  and  at 
the  time  it  had  furnished  a  theme  for  con¬ 
jecture,  that  very  soon  after  his  marriage 
the  king  manifested  uneasiness,  and  not 
long  after  angry  suspicions,  upon  matters 
connected  with  the  queen.  We  have  no 
doubt,  that  she  herself,  whilst  seeking  to 
amuse  the  king  with  fragments  of  her 
French  experiences,  had,  through  mer^ 
oversight  and  want  of  tact,  unintentionally 
betrayed  the  risks  to  which  her  honor  had 
been  at  times  exposed.  Without  presence 
of  mind,  without  inventive  talent  or  rapid¬ 
ity  of  artifice,  she  would  often  compro¬ 
mise  herself  and  overshoot  her  moment¬ 
ary  purposes  of  frimishing  amusement  to 
the  king.  He  had  heard  too  much.  He 
believed  no  longer  in  her  purity.  And 
very  soon,  as  a  natural  consequence,  she 
ceased  to  interest  him.  The  vague  wish 
to  get  rid  of  her  would  for  some  time 
suggest  no  hopeful  devices  towards  such  a 
purpose.  For  some  months,  apparently, 
he  simply  neglected  her.  This  neglect  un¬ 
happily  it  was  that  threw  her  unprotected 


upon  the  vile  society  of  young  libertines. 
Two  of  these — Sir  Henry  Norris  and  Sir 
Francis  Weston  —  had  been  privileged 
friends  of  the  king.  But  no  restraints  of 
friendship  or  of  duty  had  checked  their 
designs  upon  the  queen.  Either  special 
words,  or  special  acts,  had  been  noticed 
and  reported  to  the  king.  Thenceforward 
a  systematic  watch  had  been  maintained 
upon  all  parties.  Discoveries  more  shock¬ 
ing  than  any  body  looked  for  had  l)een 
made.  The  guilty  parties  had  been  care¬ 
less  ;  blind  themselves,  they  thought  all 
others  blind ;  but,  during  the  April  of 
1536,  the  Privy  Council  had  been  active¬ 
ly  engaged  in  digesting  and  arranging  the 
information  received. 

On  May-day,  the  most  gladsome  day  in 
the  whole  year,  according  to  the  usagt's 
of  that  generation,  the  dreadful  news 
transpired  of  the  awful  accusations  and 
the  impending  trials.  Smeton,  a  musician, 
was  the  only  person  not  of  gentlemanly 
rank  among  the  accused.  He  wxs  accustHi 
of  adultery  with  the  queen ;  and  he  con¬ 
fessed  the  oflense,  never  retracting  that 
part  of  his  confession.  In  discussing  the 
probabilities  of  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  special  and  extraordinary  caution. 
The  confession,  for  instance,  of  Anne  her¬ 
self  has  been  treated  as  hollow  and  un¬ 
meaning  ;  because,  it  is  alleged,  the  king’s 
promise  of  indulgence  and  favor  to  her  in¬ 
fant  daughter  was  purchased  under  the  con¬ 
dition  of  confession.  It  is  clear  that  such 
a  traffic  would  not  have  been  available  ex¬ 
cept  in  special  and  exceptional  cas(>s.  As 
to  Smeton,  he  did  not  at  all  meet  the 
king’s  expectations,  except  as  to  the  one 
point  of  confessing  the  adultery.  Conse¬ 
quently,  as  he  was  quite  disinterested,  had 
nothing  at  all  to  g^,  and  did  gain  no¬ 
thing  by  his  confession,  him  we  are  oblig¬ 
ed  to  l^lieve.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
«o;i-confession  of  some  amongst  the  gentle¬ 
men,  if  any  there  w'ere  that  steadfivstly  ad¬ 
hered  to  this  non-confession,  proves  nothing 
at  all;  since  they  thought  it  perfidy  to 
confess  such  a  case  against  a  woman. 
Meantime,  Constantyne,  a  known  friend  of 
Sir  H.  Norris  and  Sir  W.  Brereton,  two  of 
the  four  gentlemerTaccused,  declares  that,  , 
for  himself  being  a  Protestant,  and  know¬ 
ing  the  queen’s  secret  leaning  to  that 
party,  he  and  all  other  “friends  of  the 
gospel”  could  not  bring  themselves  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  queen  had  behaved  so  abomin¬ 
ably.  “  As  I  may  be  saved  before  God,” 
he  says,  “I  could  not  believe  it,  afore  I 
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heard  them  speak  at  their  death.  But  on  I  be  too  atrocious  an  outrage  upon  truth 
the  scaffold,  in  a  manner  all  confessed,  |  and  natural  justice  for  human  nature  to 
unless  Norris ;  and  as  to  him,  what  he  :  tolerate.  The  very  stones  would  mutiny 
said  amounted  to  notliing.”  The  truth  |  against  such  a  calumny  coming  as  a  crown 
is,  there  occurred  in  the  cases  of  these  :  or  crest  to  other  injuries  separately  unen- 
gentlemen  a  dreadful  struggle.  Tlie  di-  durable,  if  they  could  once  be  regarded  as 
feinma  for  them  was  perhaps  the  most  '  injuries  at  all.  Under  these  circumstances, 
trying  upon  record.  Gallantry  and  manly  what  should  we  think  of  a  call  upon  Lord 
tenderness  forbade  any  man’s  confessing,  |  Berkshire,  the  very  father  of  Anno  BolevTj, 


had  shown  to  him.  Yet,  on  the  other  his  daughter;  from  such  Roman  trials  of 
h.and,  to  deny  was  to  rush  into  the  pre-  fortitude  he  was  excused;  but  on  the 
sence  of  God  with  a  lie  upon  their  lips,  other  cases  he  was  required  to  officiate  as 
Hence  the  unintelligible  character  of  their  one  of  the  judges.  And,  in  fact,  the  array 
final  declarations.  Smeton,  as  no  gentle-  of  rank  and  splendor,  as  exhibited  in  the 
nian,  was  hanged.  All  the  other  four —  persons  of  those  who  composed  the  court, 
Norris,  Brereton,  Weston,  and  Rochford  I  surpassed  any  thing  previously  known  in 
were  beheaded.  The  four  gentlemen  and  Englmd.  On  the  part  of  the  crown,  it 
Smeton  suffered  all  on  the  same  day —  was  too  keenly  felt  that  the  deep  personal 
namely,  Wednesday,  the  17th  of  May.  interest  of  the  king,  in  obtaining  liberty 
Of  all  the  five,  Sir  W.  Brereton  was  the  to  fonn  a  new  marriage  connection  with 
only  one  whose  guilt  was  doubted.  Yet  Jane  Seymour,  would  triumphantly  out¬ 
lie  was  the  most  emphatic  in  declaring  weigh  all  the  justice  that  ever  could  be 
his  own  guilt.  If  he  could  die  a  thousand  arrayed  against  the  tw'o  Boleyns.  Nothing 
deaths,  he  said,  all  would  be  deserved.  could  win  a  moment’s  audience  for  the 
But  the  crime  of  all  the  rest  seemed  royal  cause,  except  an  unparalleled  and 

{lale  by  the  side  of  Rochford’s.  lie  had  matchless  splendor  in  the  composition  of 
leen  raised  to  the  jieerage  by  Henry  as  an  the  court.  This,  therefore,  was  secured, 
expression  of  his  kindness  to  the  Boleyn  !  Pretty  nearly  the  whole  peerage  of  that 
family.  He  was  the  brother  of  Anne ;  and  1  period  was  embattled  upon  the  bench  of 
whilst  the  others  had  offended  by  simple  [judges. 

adultery  with  Anne,  hie  crime  was  inces-  j  Meantime,  the  tragedy,  so  far  as  the 
tuous  adultery  ;  and  his  dying  words  ap-  |  queen  is  concerned,  took  a  turn  which  con- 
neared  (to  the  auditors)  “  if  not,”  says  ,  victs  all  parties  of  a  blunder;  of  a  blunder 
Mr.  Froude,  “  a  confession,  yet  something  the  most  needless  anj  superfluous.  This 
too  nearly  resembling  it.”  ■  blunder  was  exposed  by  Bishop  Burnet 

From  such  dreadful  offenses,  all  readers  [  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  but 


for  a  certain  result  of  ruin  to  a  woman,  :  to  sit  as  one  of  the  judges  upon  the  cases  ? 
any  treasonable  instances  of  love  which  she  [  Not,  indeed,  upon  the  cases  of  his  son  and 


are  glad  to  hurry  away  ;  yet  in  one  respect 
this  awful  impeachment  has  a  reconciling 
effect.  No  reader  after  this  wishes  for 
further  life  to  Anne.  ‘For  her  own  sake 
it  is  plain  that  through  death  must  lie  the 
one  sole  peaceful  solution  of  her  unhappy 
and  erring  life.  Some  people  have  most 
falsely  supposed  that  the  case  against  the 
brother  and  sister,  whatever  might  be 

fironounced  upon  the  four  other  cases, 
abored  under  antecedent  improbabilities 
so  great  as  to  vitiate,  or  to  load  with  sus¬ 
picion,  the  entire  case  of  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  shocking 
monstrosity  of  the  charge  strengthens  the 
anti-Boleyn  imiieachment.  As  a  means  for 
getting  rid  of  Anne,  the  Rochford  case  was 
not  at  all  needed.  If  it  could  even  in 
dreams  be  represented  as  false,  the  injury 
offered  to  the  Boleyns,  whilst  quite  super¬ 
fluous  for  any  purpose  of  Henry’s,  would 


most  insufficiently  exposed ;  and  to  this 
hour  it  has  not  been  satisffictorily  cleared 
up.  Let  us  pursue  the  arrears  of  the 
cjise.  The  four  gentlemen,  together 
with  Mark  Smeton,  were  executed  (as  we 
have  seen)  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  of 
j  May,  1536.  Two  days  later  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn  was  brought  out  at  noonday  upon 
the  verdant  lawn  within  the  Tower,  and 
I  with  very  slight  ceremonies  she  suffered 
decapitation.  A  single  cannon-shot  pro¬ 
claimed  to  London  and  Westminster  the 
final  catastrophe  of  this  unhappy  romance. 
Anne  had  offered  not  one  word  of  self¬ 
vindication  on  this  memorable  occasion ; 
ami,  if  her  motive  to  so  signal  a  forbear¬ 
ance  were  really  consideration  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  her  infant  daughter,  it  must  be 
granted  that  she  exhibited,  in  the  ffirewell 
j  act  of  her  life,  a  grandeur  of  self-conquest 
I  which  no  m.'iu  could  have  anticipated.  For 
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this  act  she  has  never  received  the  homage  | 
which  she  deserved ;  whilst,  on  the  other  1 
liand,  praise  most  unmerited  has  been 
given  lor  three  centuries  to  the  fiimous 
letter  of  self-defense  which  she  is  reputed 
to  have  addressed  to  the  king  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  her  trial.  This  letter,  beyond  all 
doubt  a  forgery,  was  first  brought  into 
effectual  notice  by  the  “Spectator”  some¬ 
where  about  1710;  and,  "wmether  authen¬ 
tic  or  not,  is  most  injudiciously  composed. 
It  consists  of  five  paragraphs,  each  one  of 
which  is  pulling  distractedly  in  contradic¬ 
tory  directions. 

Meantime,  that  or  any  other  act  of  Anne 
Boleyn’s  was  superseded  by  a  fatal  dis¬ 
covery,  which  changed  utterly  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  all  parties,  which  in  effect  acquit- 
ed  Anne  of  treason,  and  which  summarily 
rehabilitated  as  untainted  subjects  of  the 
king  those  five  men  who  had  suffered 
death  in  the  character  of  traitors.  The 
marriage  of  Anne  to  the  king,  it  was  sud¬ 
denly  discovered,  had  from  the  beginning 
been  void.  It  is  true  that  we  have  long 
ceased  to  accredit  those  objections  from 
pre-contracts,  etc.,  which  in  the  papal  courts 
would  be  held  to  establish  a  nullity.  But 
we  are  to  proceed  by  the  laws  as  then 
settled.  Grounds  of  scruple,  which  would 
now  raise  at  most  a  mere  case  of  irregula¬ 
rity,  at  that  time,  unless  met  ab  initio  by 
a  papal  dispensation,  did  legally  constitute 
a  flaw  such  as  even  a  friendly  pope  could 
not  effectually  cure ;  far  less  that  angry 
priest,  blazing  iqi  with  wrath,  and  at  in¬ 
tervals  meditating  an  interdict,  who  at 
present  occupied  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
llere  was  a  discover)'  to  make,  after  so 
much  irreparable  injustice  had  been  already 
perpetrated !  If  (which  is  too  certain) 
under  the  marriage  laws  then  valid,  Anne 
Boleyn  never  had  been  the  lawful  wife  of 
Henry,  then,  as  Bishop  Burnet  suddenly 
objected  when  too  late  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  what  became  of  the  adul¬ 
tery  imputed  to  Anne,  and  the  five  young 
courtiers  ?  Not  being  the  king’s  wife,  both 
she  was  incapable  in  law  of  committing 
adultery  as  against  the  king,  and  by  an 
inevitable  consecjuence  they  were  incap¬ 
able  of  participatuig  in  a  crime  which  she 
was  incapable  of  committmg. 

When  was  this  fiital  blunder  detected? 
Evidently  before  anjr  of  the  victims  had 
become  eold  in  their  graves.  And  the 
probability  is — that,  when  the  blunder  was 
first  perceived,  the  dreadful  consequences 


of  that  blunder,  and  the  legal  relations  of 
those  consequences,  were  not  immediately 
discerned.  What  convinces  us  of  this  is, 
that  the  first  impulse  of  the  king  and  his 
advisers,  upon  discovering  through  a  secret 
communication  made  by  Anne  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  pre-contract,  and  the  consequent 
vitiation  of  her  marriage  with  the  king, 
had  been,  to  charge  upon  Anne  a  new  and 
scandalous  oftense.  Not  until  they  h.ad 
taken  time  to  review  the  case,  did  they 
become  aware  of  the  injustice  that  had 
been  perpetrated  by  their  own  precipi¬ 
tance  :  and  as  this  was  past  all  reparation, 
probably  it  was  agreed  amongst  the  few 
who  were  parties  to  the  fatal  oversight, 
that  the  safest  course  was  to  lock  up  the 
secret  in  darkness.  But  it  is  singular  to 
watch  the  fiitality  of  error  which  pursued 
this  ill-starred  marriage.  Every  successive 
critic,  in  exposing  the  errors  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  has  himself  committed  some  fresh 
blunder.  Bishop  Burnet,  for  instance, 
first  of  all  in  a  Protestant  age  indicated  tlie 
bloody  mistakes  of  papal  lawyers  in  153U  ; 
not  meaning  at  all  to  descri^  these  mis¬ 
takes  as  undetected  by  those  who  were 
answerable  for  them,  ^ough  hushed  up, 
they  were  evidently  known  to  their  unhap¬ 
py  authors.  N ext  upon  Buniet,  down  conies 
Mr.  Froude.  Burnet  had  shaped  his  criti¬ 
cism  thus :  “  If^”  he  says,  “  the  queen  was 
not  married  to  the  king,  there  was  no 
adultery.”  CertJunly  not.  But,  says  Mr. 
Froude,  Burnet  forgets  that  she  was  con¬ 
demned  for  cons])iracy  and  incest,  as  well 
as  for  adultery.  Then  thirdly  come  we, 
and  reverting  to  this  charge  of  forgetful¬ 
ness  upon  Burnet,  we  say.  Forgets  !  but 
how  was  he  bound  to  remember  ?  The 
conspiracy,  the  incest,  the  adultery,  all 
alike  vanish  from  the  record  exactly  as  the 
character  of  wife  vanishes  from  Anne. 
With  any  or  all  of  these  crimes  Henry  had 
no  right  to  intermeddle.  They  were  the 
crimes  of  one  who  never  had  borne  any 
legal  relation  to  him ;  crimes,  therefore, 
against  her  own  conscience,  but  not  against 
the  king  in  any  character  that  he  was  him¬ 
self  willing  permanently  to  assume. 

On  this  particular  section  of  Henry’s 
reign,  the  unhappy  episode  of  his  second 
wife,  Mr.  Froude  has  erred  by  msufficient 
rigor  of  justice.  Inclined  to  do  more 
justice  than  is  usually  done  to  the  king, 
and  not  blind  to  the  dissolute  character  of 
Anne,  he  has  yet  been  carried,  by  the  pity 
inalienable  from  the  situation,  to  concede 
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more  to  the  pretenses  of  doubt  and  sus- 
Itense  than  is  warranted  by  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  the  case.  Anne  Boleyn  wa.s  too 
surely  guilty  up  to  the  height  of  Messa- 
lina’s  gtiilt,  and  far  beyond  that  height  in 
one  atrocious  instance.  ^ 


Passing  from  that  to  the  general  preten¬ 
sions  of  tlus  very  eloquent  and  philosophic 
book,  we  desire  to  say — ^that  Mr.  Froude 
is  the  first  writer  (first  and  sole)  who  has 
opened  his  eyes  to  comprehend  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  this  tremendous  reign. 


From  Sharpo'*  Magailne. 

THE  TABLEAU  VIYANT. 


When  the  Venetian  Republic  was  at 
the  height  of  its  power  and  greatness,  and 
ruled  over  many  islands  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea,  Commerce,  Industry,  and  the 
Arts  flourished  as  they  never  have  since  on 
the  earth.  Vast  numbers  of  people  came 
from  far  and  wide  to  see  the  majestic 
churches  and  proud  palaces  of  marble, 
which  rose  on  both  sides  of  the  canals,  and 
to  gaze  at  the  master-works  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  with  which  the  great  mas¬ 
ters  had  adorned  them. 

Amongst  these  latter  was  the  Maestro 
Uiovannl,  one  of  the  most  celebrated, 
though  still  a  youth ;  and  the  young  art¬ 
ists  from  all  countries  travelled  to  Venice, 
in  order  to  become  his  pupils.  But  he 
was  also  highly  respected  in  his  native 
town.  The  proudest  aristocrats,  the 
nobles  of  princely  birth,  ay,  even  the 
Doge  himsell^  payed  him  the  profoundest 
respect,  and  were  proud  of  receivmg  a 
painting  from  his  hand. 

On  one  occasion  the  Doge  had  arranged 
a  magnificent  festival  in  honor  of  a  new 
picture  which  Giovanni  had  just  completed 
— it  had  been  placed  in  one  of  the  great 
saloons  of  the  palace,  and  was  to  im- 
covered  in  presence  of  the  assembled 
court.  It  represented  the  Doge  himself, 
as  a  wise  and  beneficent  sovereign  in 
peace,  and  as  a  hero  returning  victorious 
from  the  wars,  which  he  had  waged  for 
some  time  against  the  pirates  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic  and  Mediterranean  Seas. 

On  the  preceding  evening  the  Maestro 
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and  his  pupils  had  placed  the  picture  in 
the  saloon,  and  now  on  the  day  of  the 
festival,  when  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
heaven  and  the  light  the  most  suitable  for 
the  occasion,  the  gondolas  began  to  skim 
over  the  waters  of  the  canal,  bringing 
guests  from  all  parts  to  the  Doge’s  palace. 
The  gondoliers  were  all  richly  attired  in 
their  liveries,  and  bore  the  colors  of  the 
noble  fiamilies  whom  they  served;  but  tht* 
nobles  themselves  wore  over  their  magni¬ 
ficent  court-dresses  the  black  jabarro,  a 
long,  loose  cloak,  without  which  no  noble 
Venetian  ventured  to  appear  in  the 
streets. 

When  all  the  guests  were  assembled, 
Titian,  the  greatest  painter  of  his  time, 
entered  the  hall,  and  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
gave  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
the  ceremony.  The  doors  of  the  great 
saloon  were  thrown  open,  the  guests  took 
the  places  appointed  for  them,  and  in  the 
centre,  by  the  side  of  the  picture  (which 
was  not  yet  uncovered)  stood  a  and 
noble  figure — that  of  Giovanni  himself. 
His  eye  beamed  with  inward  emotion,  his 
cheek  was  flushed  with  a  warmer  tint 
than  usual,  and  the  long  locks  of  his  dark- 
brown  hair  set  off  to  great  advantage  the 
high  and  majestic  brow.  The  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  approaching  triumph  might  be 
traced  in  his  whole  mien  and  bearing, 
though  he  occasionally  stole  a  fugitive 
glance  at  the  venerable  Titian,  compared 
with  whom  he  still  felt  himself  to  be  but  a 
beginner. 
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At  lengUiy  after  the  Doge  and  his 
daughter  JuUa  had  entered  and  taken 
their  seats,  Giovanni  made  a  sira  to  one 
of  his  eldest  pupils,  who  quickly  drew 
aside  the  velvet  curtain,  which  had  hith¬ 
erto  concealed  the  picture.  A  scarcelv 
audible  exclamation  escaped  the  lips  of  all 
present,  and  they  sat  in  silence  for  some 
considerable  time  lost  in  delighted  con¬ 
templation — for  in  those  times  art  was  an 
object  of  worship  in  Italy;  then  there 
arose  an  enthusiastic  shout  of  applause, 
and  all  eyes  turned  from  the  painting  to 
the  Maestro  himself 

The  Doge,  the  nobles,  the  most  beauti- 
tul  women,  loaded  him  with  eulogies,  and 
the  gray-hidred  Titian  approaAed  the 
young  artist  and  congratulated  him 
heartily  on  this  new  triumph.  But  Gio¬ 
vanni  seemed  to  see  and  hear  nothing  of 
all  that  was  passing  around  him.  ^e 
words  of  Titian,  even  the  thanks  of  the 
Doge,  were  acknowledged  only  by  a 
short  and  confused  answer.  Every  one 
wondered  what  could  be  the  meamng  of 
this. 

His  hand  was  pressed  tightly  on  his 
heart,  and  his  eye  rested  solely  on  the 
figure  of  Donna  Julia,  the  beautiful  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Doge  of  Venice.  Not  until  rfie 
approached  him,  to  present  to  him,  at  her 
father's  request,  a  laurel  wreath,  ^d  his 
enraptured  gaze  leave  her  for  a  moment, 
and  the  hot  blood  coursed  rapidly  through 
his  veins.  His  eyes  flashed,  his  breast 
rose  and  fell,  as  he  drew  breath  irregularly 
and  deeply,  and  motioning  gently  yet  witn 
a  firm  hand  his  refusal  of  the  proffered 
honor,  he  whispered  tremulously :  “  I  do 
not  deserve  it,  until  I  have  painted  you.” 

He  then  knelt  down  on  one  knee  before 
her,  rose  i^ain  quickly,  and  turning  ra¬ 
pidly  round,  he  laid  the  i^Teath  at  the 
feet  of  Titian,  and  left  the  assembly,  whose 
astonished  gaze  followed  him,  until  he  dis¬ 
appeared  from  their  sight. 

And  now  all  was  in  confusion — the 
guests  thronged  around  Donna  Julia — 
and  every  (me  was  desirous  of  knowing 
what  reasons  could  have  actuated  so 
strange  a  behavior  on  the  part  of  Giovanni 
— but  to  all  questions  which  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her,  she  could  reply  nothing, 
and  she  declared  to  her  flither,  that  she 
had  not  understood  a  word  of  what  the 
painter  had  said.  At  this  moment  Titian 
arose,  and  addressed  the  following  words 
to  the  company : 

“  We  will  not  quarrel  with  the  artist, 
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noble  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  great  work,  and  after  many 
days  of  anxious  expectation,  he  should  be 
somewhat  overcome  by  the  applause  and 
congratulations  of  so  illustrious  an  assem¬ 
bly,  and  should  refuse  the  laurel  wreath, 
in  the  hope  of  producing  something  more 
worthy  of  it.  1  know  Giovanni,  and  am 
assured,  it  was  no  ignoble  motive  which 
induced  him  to  leave  the  saloon  so  un¬ 
ceremoniously.  Let  us,  at  least,  take  it 
as  such.” 

The  company  seemed  satisfied  with  this 
flattering  explanation,  and  the  event  wa** 
soon  forgotten  in  the  pleasures  of  the  ban¬ 
quet  which  now  followed — when  the  Doge 
himself  emptied  a  full  goblet  in  honor  of 
the  absent  Maestro. 

But  where  was  he,  in  the  mean  time  V 
He  had  gone  straight  to  his  studio,  and 
was  now  sitting  there,  gazing  sadly  at 
the  pictures  lying  on  the  easels  before 
him. 

“What  are  ye  all  worth,”  he  exclaimed, 
“and  what  your  poor  semblance  and 
imitation  of  life,  compared  to  the  ty|K* 
of  all  beauty  1  What  is  the  brilliancy  of 
your  colors  to  the  sun  of  life,  which 
beams  from  the  rich  light  of  brown  eyes  ! 
What  is  Art  compared  with  Julia!” 

His  whole  soul  was  filled  with  her  image. 
He  saw  her  before  him — the  proud  and 
stately  form — the  rich  blond  hair,  into  the 
folds  of  which  were  braided  long  strings 
of  pearls  and  diamonds  —  the  tall  and 
slender  figure,  confined  by  a  robe  of  yel¬ 
low  broc^e,  cut  so  low  as  to  display  to 
their  full  advantage  a  neck  and  breast  of 
snowy  whiteness;  and  the  more  clearly 
and  completely  he  recalled  the  picture  to 
his  mind — the  ojien  brow,  the  well-formed 
nose  and  mouth,  the  rounded  cheeks  and 
the  high-arched  brows — the  stronger  be¬ 
came  his  resolution,  never  to  paint  another 
icture,  until  he  had  finished  one  of  Donna 
ulia,  which  should  be  as  beautiful  as  her¬ 
self,  as  perfect  as  that  whi(di  had  been  so 
indelibly  impressed  on  his  own  heart. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day, 
he  repaired  to  the  palace  to  solicit  an  au¬ 
dience  of  the  Doge,  which  was  immediate¬ 
ly  granted  him. 

•“  Well,  Simor  Giovanni,”  he  commenc¬ 
ed  gaily,  “I  hope  you  are  in  a  better 
humor  to-day,  and  will  now  not  refuse  to 
accept  the  praise  and  thanks  which  are 
your  due.” 

“  I  trust.  Sire,”  replied  Giovanni,  “  that 
you  will  not  be  offended,  if  I  solicit,  as  a 
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token  of  your  forgiveneaa,  the  grant  of| 
that  favor  which  1  aiu  now  come  to  beg  ; 
of  you.”  I 

“  Let  us  hear  what  it  is.  Signor  Gio- 1 
vanni,”  exclaimed  the  Doge ;  “  we  lie  1 
under  a  heavy  obligation  to  you,  for  your  I 
painting  will  be  an  ornament  to  Venice, 
so  loni^  as  San  Marco  {U'otects  the  repub¬ 
lic.  f  promise  you  wUlingly  anything 
that  is  in  my  power.” 

Giovanni  was  silent  a  while ;  at  length 
he  said : 

“  Permit  me,  most  gracious  Sire,  to 
paint  Donna  Julia's  portrait.” 

The  Doge  scrutinized  him  closely  for  a 
moment,  and  a  bright  flush  pas8e<^l  over 
the  p.'iinter’s  features;  but  without  ap¬ 
pearing  to  notice  it,  the  Doge  replied 
calmly  :  “  Why  should  we  object  to  your 
giving  the  portrait  of  the  daughter  to 
posterity,  since  you  have  already  immor¬ 
talized  that  of  the  father  ?  Go  home  sat- 
istied — and  be  assured,  if  that  is  all  your 
request,  that  it  shall  be  granted  you  with- 1 
out  delay.  Donna  Julia  shall  ap]>oint  the  I 
day  and  the  hour  for  the  first  sitting,  and 
you  may  choose  any  room  in  the  palace 
for  your  studio,  which  may  seem  to  you 
best  adapted  for  the  purjiose.” 

N  Giovanni  tvas  overjoyed  beyond  all 
bounds,  more  so  than  if  he  had  neen  pro¬ 
mised  a  kingdom  and  a  crown.  He  would 
see  Donna  Julia  again  —  would  see  her 
oflen  now — ^and  for  hours  together — he 
was  permitted  to  transfer  her  image  to 
his  canvas,  and  that  was  all  he  demanded 
at  present. 

lie  sprang  lightly  out  of  the  gondola 
which  had  borne  him  back  to  his  abode, 
and  ascended  with  quick  steps  to  his 
studio,  where  he  immediately  commenced 
making  diligent  preparations  for  the  new 
picture :  one  would  have  thought  he  was 
about  to  paint  his  first  portrait,  so  par¬ 
ticular  was  he  in  the  selection  of  canvas, 
colors  and  brushes,  and  so  anxious  was  he 
to  find  the  very  best  of  every  thing,  in 
order  that  this  work  might  be  the  greatest 
he  had  ever  produced. 

The  intermediate  time,  until  the  day 
appointed  for  the  first  sitting,  he  passed 
as  in  a  dream ;  waking  and  sleoping  her 
image  alone  filled  his  soul;  and  it  was 
with  a  beating  heart  that  he  entered  on 
the  appointed  day  the  apartments  of  the 
proud  and  beautiful  princess. 

And  had  she  really  not  heard  the  words 
of  the  painter  on  that  eventful  day,  nor 
understood  their  meaning  ?  Oh  yes,  she 


had  both  heard  and  understood  them,  bi  t 
her  pride  was  touched  to  the  quick  it 
the  thought  that  a  painter — and  even  woi  e 
he  the  great  and  celebrated  Giovanni — 
should  venture  to  approach  her  with 
thoughts  of  love.  Beautiful,  and  magni¬ 
ficently  attired,  as  he  had  first  seen  her, 
did  she  enter  the  room,  but  a  cerfd  smile 
of  contempt  played  upon  her  lips  as  she 
arranged  nerself  in  the  position  which 
Giovanni  desired  for  the  portrait. 

He  had  well  remarked  the  expression 
of  her  features,  and  it  seemed  to  wither 
his  heart  at  a  stroke — his  eye  became  dim 
— his  hand,  at  other  times  so  firm,  trem¬ 
bled  violently,  and  he  felt  as  though  he 
must  fall  at  the  feet  of  Donna  Julia,  and 
beg  her  not  to  look  at  him  so.  He  thought 
he  would  return,  and  not  begin  the  work 
that  day — but  wliat  reason  could  he  give 
Julia  for  so  doing?  and  might  she  not 
refuse  a  new  sitting  ?  No,  tnere  was  no 
choice — ^with  a  heavy  heart,  he  set  to 
work. 

Week  passed  after  week.  The  picture 
rapidly  neared  its  completion,  growing 
more  beautiful  each  day,  and  the  original 
growing  each  day  more  deeply  into  the 
heart  of  the  painter!  Nor  did  Julia  re- 
unmoved ;  as  long  as  Giovanni 
painted,  she  could  not  but  feel,  as  she 
studied  hour  by  hour  those  noble  feature, 
that  he  possessed  a  something  higher  than 
either  rank  or  birth,  but  when  he  ceased, 
the  contemptuous  and  scornful  expres¬ 
sion  which  so  wnmg  his  heart  and  extin¬ 
guished  all  hope  in  his  breast,  resumed  its 
sway. 

At  length  the  portrait  was  finished — 
and  as  he  put  the  last  stroke,  he  exclaim¬ 
ed,  in  accents  which  betrayed  no  less  the 
ecstasy  of  his  love,  than  the  pride  of  self- 
satisfaction  :  “  Now  come.  Madonna,  and 
see  how  beautifiil  you  are.” 

But  she,  proud  and  stem  as  ever, 
struggling  between  the  feeling  of  actual 
love  whi(^  had  gradually  taken  possession 
of  her  heart  almost  without  her  own 
knowledge,  and  the  haughty  and  unbend¬ 
ing  pride  which  strove  in  vain  to  deny 
and  Ignore  it,  did  she  approach  the  pic¬ 
ture,  exclaiming :  “  Is  this  your  highly- 
vaunted  skill,  Signor ;  was  it  for  this  that 
you  refused  the  laurel  wreath  ?  methinks 
you  had  done  better  to  have  accepted  it 
— ^for  this  picture  will  certainly  not  earn 
you  it.” 

Giovanni  was  stunned — ^the  earth  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  turning  perceptibly  beneath  his 
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feet — he  knew  not  how  to  give  vent  to  | 
his  feelings,  but  he  felt  in  tliat  moment  j 
as  if  he  could  curse  the  woman  who  had 
the  heart  to  strike  so  cruel  a  blow.  Sud¬ 
denly  and  swiftly  he  raised  his  arm  with 
the  intention  of  destroying  the  picture  at 
a  blow,  when  it  was  arrested  by  the  Doge, 
who  had  entered  the  room  that  moment 
and  had  heard  the  last  words  which  his 
daughter  had  spoken  ;  but  this  would  not 
have  prevented  his  carrying  out  his  design, 
had  he  not  caught  the  smothered  excla¬ 
mation  of  horror  which  involuntarily  es¬ 
caped  from  Julia,  as  she  remarked  the 
rapid  motion  of  his  arm.  Could  his  ears 
have  deceived  him  —  surely  there  lingered 
on  that  sound  the  accents  of  love  as  well 
as  of  regret — he  raised  his  eyes  once 
more  to  those  beautiful  and  well-loved 
features,  but  the  old  expression  of  cold 
contempt  had  returned.  As  she  resumed, 
speaking  to  her  father ;  “  It  is  true.  Sire, 
that  Signor  Giovanni  has  executed  his 
task  ably  and  fiiithfully,  and  I  thank  him 
even  for  that,  if  it  gives  you  pleasure — 
but  from  an  artist  as  Giovanni  I  had  await¬ 
ed  even  more — I  had  expected  that  it 
would  have  started  from  the  canvas  as 
true  and  life-like  a*  the  original.^  .  So 
sa}dng,  she  quitted  the  apartment. 
Nothing  that  the  Doge  could  say  in 
explanation  of  his  daughter’s  words, 
which  he  attributed  to  female  vanity, 
had  any  effect  upon  Giovanni — he  paused 
a  moment  as  if  to  collect  himself,  and 
then  said  in  a  low,  sad  tone :  “  Permit 
me  to  leave  yon,  most  gracious  sire; 
poorer  than  the  poorest  beggar  do  I  go 
from  this  place.” 

Silently  he  quitted  the  palace  and  de¬ 
scended  the  marble  steps — slowly  and 
sadly  did  he  pass  along  the  streets  and 
up  the  stairs  to  his  studio. 

CHXPTEB  n. 

Darkness  fell  upon  the  streets  of  Venice, 
uixm  the  studio  of  Giovanni,  and  upon 
the  ducal  palace,  where  in  one  of  the 
saloons  adjoining  Donna  Julia’s  apart¬ 
ments,  lay  the  fetal  picture,  still  in  the 
same  position  upon  the  easel  as  the  pain¬ 
ter  hjid  left  it :  there  was  no  other  light 
tlian  that  which  shone  in  from  the  gar¬ 
dens  and  courts  outside,  but  there  was 
enough  to  show  all  the  more  prominent 
objects  in  the  room. 

-  At  the  hour  of  nudnight  the  door  was 
gently  opened  to  admit  a  tall  figure,  attired 


in  a  long  loose  mantle  reaching  to  the 
ground,  and  a  hood  which  almost  entirely 
concealed  the  fece.  It  was  Donna  Julia, 
who,  unable  to  sleep  after  the  events  of 
the  day,  had  stolen  un  perceived  from  her 
apartments,  to  spend  a  few  moments  in 
that  room,  where  she  had  passed  so  many 
happy  hours,  and  to  take  a  last  look  at  the 
picture.  She  gazed  long  and  earnestly, 
until  she  almost  fancied  she  perceived  Sig¬ 
nor  Giovanni  standing  in  the  gloom  at  her 
side,  occupied  as  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  him  day  after  day  with  his  palette 
and  brushes,  and  with  that  expression  of 
unutterable  love  upon  his  features  which 
she  so  well  remembered,  and  so  resolutely 
persisted  in  ignoring. 

She  was  on  the  point  of  quitting  the 
room  when  to  her  horror  she  perceive<l 
the  picture  becoming  gradually  animate<l. 
Surely  her  senses  were  deceiving  her!  She 
could  not  remove  her  eyes  from  the  canvas, 
nor  attempt  to  flee — she  ha«l  lost  all  power 
of  motion;  thus  then  she  stood  watching  the 
magic  picture :  the  rolling  eyes,  the  heav¬ 
ing  breast,  the  motion  of  the  whole  figure, 
winch  the  next  moment,  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  affrighted  girl,  started  from  its 
frame,  and  steppmg  down  upon  the  ground 
immediately  opposite  Donna  J ulia,  grasped 
her  hand  tightly.  “  Y our  wish  is  fulfilled,” 
she  commenced  in  a  tone  of  derision,  in 
which  Julia  recognized  her  omi  voice: 
“you  required  that  the  picture  should  start 
life-like  from  its  frame  ;  you  see  it  before 
you,  more  beautiful  than  yourself!  ” 

J  ulia  struggled  violently  to  escape  from 
the  beautiful  hand,  which  held  her  firmly 
in  its  iron  grasp.  “  It  is  vain  to  struggle,” 
she  commenced  again  ;  “  as  strongly  as  I 
now  hold  you,  did  you  enchain  the  heart 
of  the  unhappy  one  ;  as  coldly  and  inex¬ 
orably  as  I  now  contemplate  your  agony, 
did  you  look  upon  the  sorrow  of  the  tru¬ 
est  of  hearts !  ” 

Julia  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  loud  cry, 
apparently  in  a  swoon  ;  nothing  remained 
to  her  but  a  consciousness  of  herself  and 
what  was  passing  around  her ;  but  all  the 
faculties  both  of  her  mind  and  body  seemed 
to  be  passing  away  from  her  into  the  fig¬ 
ure  ;  and  in  the  next  moment  she  per¬ 
ceived  her  father  enter,  fold  it  caressingly 
in  his  arms,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
do  to  her,  and  retire. 

When  the  light  of  day  dawned  again, 
she  was  surjirised  at  finding  herself  in  a 
totally  strange  place — it  was  a  studio  ;  all 
was  anhiiation  and  diligence ;  the  counte- 
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nances  of  the  scholars  showed  the  eager¬ 
ness  and  delight  with  which  they  pursued 
their  beautiful  study,  and  all  hung  breath¬ 
lessly  upon  the  remarks  and  directions  of 
their  revered  teacher  Giovanni. 

“How  do  I  come  here?”exlaimed  Julia; 
but  no  one  answered  her  question.  She  re¬ 
peated  it,  but  all  remained  still.  She  rose, 
and  approaching  Giovanni,  she  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  shoulder ;  but  he  neither  saw 
her  nor  felt  the  touch  of  her  hand,  and  she 
then  discovered  with  horror,  that  she  was 
in  a  form  invisible  to  the  eye,  imperceptible 
to  the  senses  of  men. 

The  hours  passed  on;  the  evening  came; 
the  night  wore  away  likewise,  and  a  second 
day  8uccee<led  ;  for  many  successive  days 
did  Julia  wander  through  the  apartment, 
which  slie  was  unable  to  leave,  watching 
Giovanni's  every  motion,  and  not  a  little 
affected  at  the  great  love  constantly  shown 
him  by  his  numerous  pupils,  and  the  many 
noble  traits  of  character,  which  had  hither¬ 
to  escaped  her  attention  :  when  the  day’s 
work  was  over  and  lus  scholars  were  gone, 
he  would  approach  a  portrait  of  Julia,  and 
after  gazing  at  it  sorrowfully  for  some 
minutes,  would  draw  a  curtain  across  it,  as 
we  place  the  lid  upon  the  coffin  of  one 
whom  we  have  loved  dearly  in*  life,  and 
leave  the  room. 

Tims  day  by  day  the  simple  and  beauti¬ 
ful  life  of  the  artist  unfolded  itself  to  her 
view,  and  the  flame  of  love  which  had 
smouldered  so  long,  began  to  bum  bright¬ 
er  now,  that  the  world  and  its  withering 
influences  had  for  a  time  lost  its  hold  on 
her. 

But  Giovanni’s  melancholy  deepened 
from  day  to  day,  and  he  felt,  that  so  long 
as  he  remained  in  V enice,  he  should  l)e  ut¬ 
terly  unable  to  shake  it  off ;  he  therefore 
resolved  never  to  see  Donna  Julia  again, 
but  to  travel  away  into  distant  countries, 
and  seek  forgetfulness  of  the  past  in  a  new 
home  and  a  new  scene  of  action. 

He  did  so;  and  with  Julia  at  his  side, 
unknown  to  him,  he  passed  through  many 
countries  ;  whenever  he  entered  a  church, 
or  knelt  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin  on 
the  roadside,  she  prayed  for  him  and 
prayed  for  deliverance  for  herself^  that  she 
might  dedicate  her  whole  love  and  her 
whole  future  life  to  him.  So  they  wan¬ 
dered  on,  until  they  came  one  evening  to 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines ;  here  he  lay 
down  to  rest.  As  he  slept,  J  ulia  watched 
at  his  side,  bending  over  him  occasionally 
to  imprint  a  kiss  upon  his  forehead,  and 


wondering  at  the  unquietness  of  his  sleep. 
Well  might  it  be  so,  for  his  dreams  had 
carried  him  back  to  Venice.  The  streets 
were  tilled  with  gmly-dressed  people,  fliigs 
were  flying  from  every  steeple,  music  and 
the  shouts  of  the  people  resounded  through 
all  the  streets  and  from  every  house,  and 
in  the  distance  he  sees  a  marriage  proces¬ 
sion  ;  it  approaches  slowly,  and  with  gn‘nt 
pomp. 

Now  he  recoCTizes  the  liveries  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  conspicuous  above 
all  the  rest  of  that  train  was  the  legate  of 
the  Duke,  come  to  represent  his  lord  on 
this  solemn  occasion — yes,  it  is  Donna 
Julia’s  wedding  day!  Magnificently  at¬ 
tired,  as  becomes  a  ducal  bride,  beautiful 
as  a  goddess,  she  approaches  the  altar  in 
the  church  of  San  Marco.  Suddenly  he 
awakes  and  starts  to  his  feet — then  mount¬ 
ing  his  horse,  he  turned  his  head  towards 
Venice,  and  with  the  speed  of  the  wnnd 
retraced  the  long  distance  which  he  had 
come.  Day  and  night  did  he  pursue  his 
way,  forgetful  of  rest  and  refreshment,  be¬ 
yond  what  was  absolutely  necessary. 

One  evening,  as  he  was  at  length  within 
a  day’s  journey  of  Venice,  he  stopj)ed  to 
give  his  horse  drink,  at  a  little  road-side 
inn.  Here  he  remarked  several  loungers, 
whom  from  their  dress  and  conversation, 
he  perceived  had  come  from  Venice. 

“  What’s  the  latest  news  from  our  good 
town?”  he  commenced,  addressing  one 
somewhat  better  dressed  than  the  others. 

“Well,”  replied  the  man,  “with  the 
exception  of  the  great  miracle  in  the 
church  the  other  day,  which,  of  course, 
every  one  knows  all  about,  there  is  not 
much  news  to  give.’’ 

“  Miracle  1”  exclaimed  Giovanni,  “  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  it,  for  I  am  just  returned 
from  a  long  journey.” 

“  Y ou  must  have  been  far  away,  indeed,” 
replied  the  stranger,  “  not  to  have  heard 
of  it,  for  the  whole  country  is  talking  about 
it,  and  even  the  Holy  Church  is  unable  to 
explain  it.  Listen  to  what  happened  to 
the  daughter  of  the  Doge.  You  are  aware 
that  Donna  Julia  was  affianced  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  that  magnificent  prepa¬ 
rations  have  been  making,  during  the  last 
few  months,  for  the  celebration  of  the  nup¬ 
tials.  On  the  appointed  day,  the  Doge,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  crowd  of  nobles,  condiicted 
his  (laughter  to  the  church  of  San  Marco 
(whither  the  legate  of  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  had  already  preceded  him),  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  ceremony.  Everything  went  on 
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in  the  nsnsl  way,  and  the  ring  was  about  i 
to  be  placed  on  her  finger,  when  she  sud¬ 
denly  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  as  she  fell 
to  the  ground,  blood  was  seen  to  stream 
over  her  garments  from  a  deep  wound  in 
her  side.  She  was  conveyed  to4;he  palace, 
and  since  that  day,  she  has  lain  as  one  en¬ 
tranced,  without  giving  any  sign  of  life.” 

“Then  she  is  dead?”  exclaimed  Gio¬ 
vanni. 

“No,”  ho  resumed,  “she  is  not  dead, 
though  she  is  to  all  appearance  a  corpse, 
and  all  the  efforts  of  the  most  celebrated 
physicians  have  foiled  to  rouse  her  from 
her  strange  sleep,  if  so  it  may  be  called.” 
These  last  wor^  were  lost  to  Giovanni, 
who  had  already  mounted  his  horse,  and 
putting  him  to  his  utmost  speed,  he  pur¬ 
sued  his  journey  with  redoubled  energy. 
Onwards  he  passed  over  hill  and  plain,  as 
swift  as  the  shadow  of  a  summer  cloud — • 
until  at  length  the  marble  palaces  and 
glittering  domes  of  Venice  once  more 
greeted  his  longing  eyes.  The  sun  was 
already  sinking  to  rest  as  be  approach¬ 
ed  the  canal,  and  aft«r  bidding  the  drowsy 
gondoliers  riy  their  oars  stoutly,  he  stood 
up  in  the  foremost  part  of  the  boat,  in 
order  the  sooner  to  catch  sight  of  the  pal¬ 
ace,  which  contained  all  that  he  loved  or 
oared  for  on  earth. 

The  servants  in  the  palace  were  not  a 
little  astonished  to  see  the  painter,  whom 
they  believed  far  away,  ascending  the 
marble  steps,  and  hastening  towards  the 
apartments  of  the  princess  at  nightfolL,  in 
his  travelling  dress,  which  was  still  covered 
with  dust  from  his  long  ride ;  but  no  one 
ventured  to  arrest  his  steps.  He  paused 
for  a  moment  on  the  threshold  of  Julia’s 
apartment,  and  raised  his  hands,  as  if  in 
prayer  to  Heaven,  then  gently  opened  the 
door  and  entered. 

The  beautiful  girl  lay  on  her  couch, 
clothed  in  a  long  robe  of  spotless  white, 


[November, 

her  brow  still  encircled  by  the  bridal- 
wreath  !  At  her  side  stood  the  Doge,  her 
fother,  her  confessor,  Mid  her  female  attend¬ 
ants  ;  scarcely,  however,  had  Giovanni  ap¬ 
proached  a  single  stop  towards  the  couch 
on  which  she  lay,  when,  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  all  present,  Julia  opened  her  eyes 
slowly,  very  slowly,  as  if  still  in  sleep ; 
she  rose  from  her  couch  wid  stood  before 
them  in  her  long  white  robes  like  a  ghost 
returned  from  the  other  world.  Then 
Giovanni,  no  longer  able  to  suppress  bis 
feelings,  fell  upon  his  knees  before  her, 
while  hot  tears  coursed  one  another  dovni 
his  cheeks.  “  Julia !  Julia !”  he  exclaimed, 
“  do  not  flee  from  me.”  An«l  it  was  as  if 
a  god  had  spoken,  so  great  a  change 
passed  over  her,  as  she  heard  these  words ; 
she  pressed  her  hand  tightly  to  her  heart, 
and  exclaiming,  “  My  deliverer  ami  my 
lord,”  she  fell  at  his  feet. 

But  he  raised  her  up  and  drew  her  to 
his  bosom.  The  Doge  gazed  upon  this 
strange  scene  in  amazement,  and  before  a 
word  could  be  uttered,  soft  music  tell  upon 
the  ear,  which  seemed  to  be  coming  grs<ln- 
ally  nearer  and  nearer,  until  at  length  it 
swelled  out  into  such  a  flood  of  harmony 
as  never  was  produced  by  mortal  art.  At 
this  moment  a  soft  and  yet  powerful  light 
filled  the  apartment,  and  the  same  figure 
which  had  appeared  to  Donna  Julia  '• 
that  fearful  night,  tAe  living  picfttre,  t  • 
creation  of  Giovanni,  apj)eared  in  the  i> 
above  them,  with  arms  outstretched  as  if 
to  bless  their  union.  A  moment  after  and 
the  vision  ha<l  disappeared.  Then  the 
Doge,  after  a  few  moments’  pause,  ap¬ 
proached  the  lovers,  and  placing  his 
daughter’s  hand  in  that  of  Giovanni  he 
said :  “  Let  the  will  of  liim  be  done  who 
has  worked  such  wonders.”  Thus  dhl 
Donna  Julia,  the  proud  daughter  of  the 
great  Doge  of  Venice,  become  the  loving 
and  happy  wife  of  the  paintor  Giovanni. 
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From  tke  N«w  Xaathlj  Xtgaaln*. 

LEIPSIC  BOOK  FAIR,  AS  WE  SAW  IT.  / 

W HEN  we  vitdted  Leipeic  it  waa  not  ap- 1  The  upper  floors  of  the  houses — some  of 
proached  by  railways.  Ours  were  the  I  them  magnificent  specimens  of  domestic 
days  of  travelling-carriages  and  post-  ^  architecture,  rich  with  scrolls  and  mould- 
houses,  of  and  of  ;  ings  and  cornices — were  gay  with  the 

We  travelled  slowly  and  pleasantly;  temporary  signs  of  wholesale  traders, 
and  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Elster —  ^  which,  like  banners  hung  out  in  honor  of  a 
the  narrow  passage  by  which  the  French  '  projected  from  the  walls  in  all  the 
were  forced  to  make  their  disastrous  re-  1  varieties  of  attractive  coloring, 
treat — we  had  soon  evidence  of  the  in- 1  In  some  places  were  exhibited  lines  of 
flux  of  strangers  who  had  preceded  us.  j  carriages,  of  every  description  and  price ; 
Though  Leipsic  is  amply  provided  with  in  one  street  nothing  but  earthenware  ;  in 
inns  of  all  kinds,  they  were  so  full  that  another,  an  armory  of  brass  and  copper 
the  walks  and  open  spaces  which  ha*l  re-  i  kitchen  utensils ;  here  a  whole  street  ot 
place<t  its  fortifications  were  covered  with  pipes  and  pipe-sticks  ;  and,  a  little  ftirther 
carriages  and  wagons  and  with  the  men  on,  an  avenue  of  leather  breeches,  filled 
who  were  stationed  to  watch  them ;  and  and  floated  by  the  pairing  wind.  In  one 
here  and  there  a  dark  and  turbaned  of  the  suburbs  was  a  line  of  stalls,  devot- 
group,  seated  thoughtfully  upon  the  |  ed  entirely  to  the  sale  of  ribbons— showy 
ground,  reminded  one  of  the  outskirts  of  as  a  bed  of  tulips— and  their  occupants  as 
an  Eastern  camp.  solicitous  for  custom  as  the  ancient  trader 

Ilad  it  not  been  that  apartments  in  the  of  Moorfields ;  substitutii^  his  perpetual 
best  hotel  had  been  secured  for  us  by  a  cry  of  “  What  do  you  lack  ?”  with  “  ]^om- 
friendly  publisher,  we  should  scarcely  |  mtn  nt,  mtm  g«tn  ]|tn,  knim  nt  ttbu ;  st^i 
have  found  a  resting-place.  |  billi^  ;  biss  ntni  which  was  insin- 

The  streets  were  in  all  the  bustle  and  |  uatmgly  rung  in  our  ears  at  every  step, 
activity  of  arrival  and  departure ;  the  ac- 1  Amongst  the  buyers  and  sellers  were 
cumulated  purchases  of  the  week  were  !  Russians,  Poles,  Armenians,  Turks, 
being  piled  by  busy  porters  on  the  wag- 1  Greeks,  Persians,  and  the  peasantry  for 
ons  that  were  to  carry  them  to  their  va-  i  leagues  around,  mingling  ^om  time  to 
rious  destinations,  or  were  lying  in  heaps  j  time,  and  giving,  by  the  variety  of  their 
upon  the  pavement.  This  was  near  the  >  costumes,  a  novelty  and  interest  to  the 
entrance.  As  we  proceeded,  we  found  scene.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
that  not  the  merely — itself  a  wide  dresses,  and  most  ]>eculiar  in  its  effect,  was 

and  rather  long  sireet — but  all  the  streets  that  the  female  {)ea8antry  of  Altenber^. 
and  squares,  either  parallel  to  or  leading  Their  thick  single  petticoat,  which  ls 
out  of  it,  were  fiUed  with  stalls  and  tightly  drawn  across  them  behind,  scarce- 
booths  covered  with  every  variety  of  mer-  ly  reaches  as  low  as  the  garter,  and  shows 
chandise — tulle  from  Nottingham;  yarns  off  a  white  cotton  stockmg,  and  a  some- 
from  Manchester;  b^outerie  from  Paris  what  stalwart  leg,  to  great  advantage, 
and  from  Carlsruhe ;  glass,  more  clear  The  signs,  too,  were  in  languages  as  va- 
than  crystal  of  the  rock,  from  ^he-  rious  as  the  costumes,  and  the  KoAdv  of 
mia ;  the  shawls  and  printed  muslins  of  Plato  was  applied  to  the  wares  of  a  Pari- 
Austria ;  n>Hrimrt  eels  from  the  island  of  sian  bijotUier. 

Riigen,  in  the  Baltic ;  cotton  goods  from  It  is  with  its  books,  however,  that  the 
Eupen  and  from  Haarlem ;  furs  from  Si-  fafr  at  Leipsic  is  most  generally  associated. 

beria :  Dutch  slippers  and  toys ;  Saxon _ 

cloths;  Turkish  pipes;  and  watches  from  *  «cvmie.  mj  (rood  sir,  buy  something  —  veir 
Chaudefontaine.  i  cheap;  only  nine  groschen.” 
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I  had  expected  that  the  whole  place  would  The  payment  of  accounts,  however,  is 
have  been  redolent  of  the  press — that  the  not  the  only  business  of  the  meetings.  Im- 
very  breathing  of  such  an  atmosphere  proveraents  are  suggested  in  the  regula- 
would  have  made  me  learned — and  it  will  tions  of  the  trade^  works  that  require  co- 
scarcely  be  thought  credible  that  a  stranger  operation  are  discussed  and  decided  upon, 
may  pass  through  its  streets  a  hundred  and  the  sale  of  those  lately  published,  or 
times  without  being  aware  of  th^  existence  in  progress,  is  extended, 
of  a  publisher,  except  from  an  occasional  If  the  particulars  I  obtained  were  cor- 
si^n-board,  or  a  title-page  in  the  window  rect — and  they  were,  at  any  rate,  collected 
oi  some  retail  shopkeeper.  As  a  part  of  upon  the  spot  from  persons  of  competent 
the  open  f^,  books  are  its  least  import-  information — the  Book-fair  Catalogue  is 
ant  article.  The  publishers  are  like  stars,  not  to  be  taken  as  an  index  either  of  the 
and  dwell  apart.  Their  §otr*tn  Salle,  which  amount  or  nature  of  the  books  disposed  of 
had  very  lately  been  completed  at  a  cost  orproduced. 

of  30,000  thalers,  was  as  jealously  closed  It  is  merely  the  undistinguishing  record 
against  intruders  as  the  Babel  of  Bartholo-  of  every  work  that  has  been  published 
mew-lane;  and  it  was  only  through  the  intro-  throughout  Germany  from  Michaelmas  to 
duction  of  a  publisher  from  Carlsruhe  that  Easter,  comprising  sometimes  upwards  of 
I  had  the  privilege  of  admission.  It  is  a  3700;*  and,  with  the  number  published 
plain,  handsome  building,  of  which  the  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas,  we  should 
lower  story  was  appropriated  to  the  book-  have  an  annual  total  of  rather  less  than 
sellers  of  the  place — who  settled  their  ac-  7000  for  a  population  of  35,000,000  per- 
counts  once  a  week — and  the  upper  floor  sons. 

was  ased  for  those  half-yearly  meetings  The  Germans  have  an  honorable  pride 
which  bring  to  a  single  point  the  whole  in  referring  to  it  as  an  evidence  of  their 
book  trade  of  Germany.  The  place  where  mental  superiority.  They  reminded  me 
they  chiefly  assemble  is  a  well-proportion-  that  in  England  the  average  of  the  pre- 
ed  room,  between  eighty  and  a  hundred  ceding  twenty  years  was  something  more 
feet  long,  with  a  gallery  at  each  end,  sup-  than  1000  works  for  a  population  of 
ported  by  handsome  columns,  and  reached  24,000,000  ;  and  in  Franco,  even  recently, 
oy  a  spiral  staircase,  very  gracefully  con-  very  little  more  than  4500  for  a  popula- 
structed  in  iron.  The  number  of  mem-  tion  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Germany,  to 
hers  was  then  between  three  and  four  say  nothing  of  the  extensive  colonies  of 
hundred  ;  and  about  a  hundred  writing-  the  one,  or  the  universal  language  of  the 
tables,  each  large  enough  to  accommo-  other.  “  We  leave,”  exclaimed  a  German 
date  two  persons,  were  placed  for  their  critic,  “  to  the  French  their  glory,  and  to 
use.  the  English  their  bags  of  gold,  and  rest 

When  the  books,  which  were  to  be  paid  upon  out-  books.” 
for,  had  been  ordered,  a  ticket  had  been  But  the  distinction  they  claim  is  made 
delivered  to  the  publisher  or  his  agent  doubtful  by  the  nature  of  the  data  upon 
who  had  supplied  them,  and  this  served  which  their  com|)arisons  are  founded.  Of 
as  the  voucher  for  the  accounts  that  were  the  works  contuned  in  one  of  the  half¬ 
now  reciprocally  produced.  yearly  catalogues  what  portion  attain — I 

For  their  settlement,  each  man  had  en-  will  not  say  &  permanent  rank,  for  that  is 
tered  the  room  with  his  ledger  and  his  the  lot  of  very  few  in  any  country — but 
gold  sack,”  paying  to  one  and  receiving  what  portion  become  even  part  of  the  cur- 
from  another  in  actual  cash ;  a  process  so  rent  literature  of  the  day  ? 
clumsy  and  so  primitive,  so  little  removed  I  do  not  know  what  the  practice  may 
from  a  state  of  mere  barter,  that — even  in-  be  in  France ;  but  in  England  no  work,  I 
trader  as  I  felt  myself — I  could  not  help  believe,  appears  in  the  London  Catalogue 
suggesting  the  adoption  of  something  si-  below  the  dignity  of  a  volume,  small  or 
milar  to  the  mode  of  settlement  so  long  in  large,  and  very  few  that  are  not  of  re¬ 
practice  at  the  “clearing-house”  of  the  spectable  pretensions,  whatever  may  be 
London  bankers.  My  companion  readily  their  success.  In  Germany,  on  the  con- 
admitted  its  advantages,  but  seemed  to  trary,  the  catalogue  is  increased  to  its 
think  that  there  were  insurmountable  ob-  present  extent  by  inserting  the  title  of 

Stacies  to  its  introduction.  As  it  was,  -  - . —  -  - - 

they  sat  at  their  tables  like  the  money- 1  *  The  number  in  on«  of  tho  half-yearly  catalogues 

changers  in  the  temple.  j  for  1855  was  3879. 
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every  separate  sheet  that  issues  from  every 
press  in  every  city,  town  or  village  of  the 
Confederation.  Works  without  value  of 
any  kind,  whose  circulation  must  be  con- 
fine»l  to  the  tap-room  or  the  kitchen  {Die 
jtieben  Bitten  der  Ehefrauen  an  ihre  Mdn- 
ner  pr.  2  (rrosehen ;  Zehn  Oehote  der 
Eheherren  aUer  Orten  an  ihre  Frmtetu,  pr. 

2  Grosche?i)j  pamphlets  on  the  most  tri- 
ding  matters  of  local  interest,  school-books 
and  children’s  books,  maps,  and  single 
sheets  of  music,  are  all  brought  in  to  swell 
the  triumph  of  the  German  catalogue,  and 
rmse  its  people  as  a  nation  of  writers  above 
those  of  France  and  England. 

Yet  in  the  cla.s8  of  literature  which,  then, 
in  every  country  was  engrossing  too  large 
a  portion  of  talent  and  attention,  what 
were  the  names  with  which  the  booksellers’ 
shops  were  placarded  even  in  Germany  it¬ 
self?  Those  of  Spindler,  and  Tieck,  and 
Piickler  Miiskau  were  laid  aside ;  while 
Bulwer  and  Marryat,  and  Cooper  and  Scott 
shone  forth  in  emblazoned  capitals  in  every 
town  from  Berlin  to  Munich,  and  even  in 
many  of  the  villages.  Of  the  “  Pilgrims 
of  the  Rhine”  there  were  Jire  different 
translations.  And  in  the  graver  depart¬ 
ments,  what  were  the  world-known  works 
of  the  day  which  raised  the  total  of  that 
Easter  catalogue  to  nearly  3200  ?  Thb  I 
was  unable  to  ascertam. 

After  visiting  the  Borsen  HaUe  I  was 
invited  to  one  of  the  soirees  given  during 
the  fair,  by  the  publisher  and  proprietor 
of  the  celebrated  Conversations-Lexicon. 
The  scene  of  his  hospitalities  was  a  suite 
of  eight  or  nine  well-lighted  rooms,  orna¬ 
mented  with  pictures  and  casts.  Card- 
tables,  |)ortfolios  of  engravings,  and  an 
abundance  of  light  refreshments  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  guests,  and  our  host  received 
us  with  the  easy  tone  of  a  person  accus¬ 
tomed  to  good  society.  The  company 
consisted  of  publishers,  men  of  letters,  pro¬ 
fessors,  civic  authorities,  government  offi¬ 
cers,  a  few  strangers,  and  the  elite  of  Leij>- 
sic ;  and  during  the  evening  about  five 
hundred  persons  must  have  presented 
themselves. 

In  its  crowded  rooms,  in  the  absence  of 
female  society  (a  few  ladies  of  the  family 
only  being  present),  and  in  the  universal 
buzz  of  conversation,  it  reminded  me  of 
the  soirees  of  Lafayette  at  Paris ;  but  at 
Leipsic,  though  there  were  several  men  of 
talent,  there  was  no  worhl-distiiiguished 
“  celei)rity,”  while  at  the  house  of  I..afa- 
yette  there  were  few  that  were  not  re¬ 


markable,  either  as  politicians,  painters, 
sculptors,  or  men  of  letters.  David — as 
great  a  lover  of  his  art  as  Michael  Angelo 
himselt— might  be  seen,  standing  by  his 
own  bust  of  Lafayette,  in  conversation 
with  Bvranger;  Constant  and  Sismondi 
were  encircled  by  admiring  groups ;  and 
the  most  notable  members  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  were  in  earnest  though  often  whisper¬ 
ed  discussion  upon  measures  which  were 
then  preparing  the  elements  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  At  Leipsic,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
a  level,  though  not  a  barren,  sur^e.* 

The  house  of  our  entertainer  was  con¬ 
nected  with  his  place  of  business,  which  I 
visited  the  following  day.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  noble  in  the  operations  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  printing-office.  They  remind  one  of 
the  myriads  of  human  beings  whom  every 
pressure  of  its  dingy  machinery  is  supply¬ 
ing  with  amusement  or  information.  The 
sheets  that  were  then  being  thrown  off 
would  be  circulated  through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  and  W’ould  be  read  also  by 
thousands  who  had  exchanged  their  Vater- 
biml  for  the  wilds  of  another  hemisphere. 
It  was  the  Penny  Magazine  of  Germany. 

I  was  shown  forty-two  presses,  three  of 
them  steam  and  seven  Columbia ;  the  rest 
were  of  various  degrees  of  improvement. 
The  largest  steam-press  delivered  six  thou¬ 
sand  double  impressions  per  diem.  About 
220  men  were,  in  one  way  or  other,  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and  the  gas  for  lighting  the  pre¬ 
mises  was  manufactured  upon  the  spot ; 
which  was  at  that  time  considered  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  advance. 

It  might  altogether  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  first  establishments  of  its  kind  in 
Europe ;  and  its  spirited  proprietor  was 
said  to  have  latterly  made  20,000  thalers 
(about  3000/.)  by  each  edition  of  the 
Coabtitafions-ITcitcon  alone :  a  work  that 
even  Kollman’s  ^ftnuiq  (Eiunkloparbit  had 
not  been  able  to  displace. 

As  my  visit  to  Leipsic  had  chiefly  refer¬ 
ence  to  books,  we  went  from  the  printing- 
office  to  the  Public  Library,  contsuning 
about  40,000  volumes]  and  2000  M^'S. 


*  Since  the  date  of  my  visit,  I  have  been  asked 
by  one  of  our  most  popular  living  writers,  “  Did  you 
chanoe,  during  your  stay  at  Leipsic,  to  meet  my 
friend  Bemhani  Tauchnitz,  the  prince  of  publishers, 
and  a  most  hospitable  and  agreeable  fellow  ?  lie  is 
a  great  friend  of  our  mutual  friend  O.  P.  It.  James.” 
After  such  a  description  it  is  annoymg  to  say  that  I 
did  not. 

f  The  Handbook  snys  80,000 ;  but  at  this  distance 
of  time  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  it  is  the  Uniter- 
sity  Library  to  which  my  own  note  refers. 
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led  bj  the  libra*  blade”  of  Marmioa,  threatening  deetmc- 
re ;  but  he  did  tion  to  the  clothes  of  all  aronn<l  them, 
nt  pereoo,  for  he  And  the  performances  were  worthy  of  such 
iiat  there  was  no-  an  audience. 

I  need  not  say  that  there  are  other  as¬ 
sociations  besides  those  of  literature  con¬ 
nected  with  Leipsic.  Ghrim^isaged  trar 
has  left  its  impress  at  almost  every  step. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Elster  we  |>assed  the 
spot  where  Poniatowsky,  mortally  wound¬ 
ed,  wa.s  carried  by  his  charger  into  the 
dark  and  narrow  river.  It  is  not  what  one 
would  wish  to  be  shown  as  the  scene  of  a 
hero’s  death.  The  banks  are  flat  and 
adthout  beant^  of  any  kind,  and  the 
stream,  which  is  about  twelve  foot  deep, 
is  more  like  that  of  a  stagnant  canal  than 
of  a  river.  But  glory,  alas!  has  often 
very  undiOTitied  accessories.  A  plain 
stone,  which  its  inscription  tells  us  was 
'‘'‘erected  by  hit  eompanion»-in  amis  and 
moistened  by  their  tears,^  was  placed  to 
mark  the  spot,  and  it  was  the  last  object 
of  interest  that  we  saw  daring  our  stay  at 
Leipsic. 


Dresden  that  the  Leipsic  collection  in- 
c-luded  a  sjiecimen  of  printing  dated  in 
1454,  and  two  copies  (one  on  vellum  and 
one  on  paper)  of  Guttenberg’s  Bible  in 
double  columns  of  thirty-two  lines  each, 
known  amongst  collectors  as  the  Mazarine. 

In  the  evening  we  visited  the  theatre. 
We  <Ud  not  And  it  so  brilliant  as  the  court 
theatre  where  we  had  spent  so  many  plea¬ 
sant  hours,  at  Carlsruhe  ;  and  the  tone  of 
the  aiuiience  may  be  estimated  by  the  Awt 
that,  although  we  were  in  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  part  of  the  house — which  English¬ 
men  generally  manage  to  find — the  child¬ 
ren  of  a  family  who  were  seated  near  us 
were  supplied  with  massive  slices  of  bread 
and  battery  which  (after  satisfying  the  in¬ 
quiry,  jUnttcr!  isfs  mit  Patter  gewbauert?) 
they  waved  above  their  heads  like  “  the 


From  Dickens’s  HonschoM  WoiSs. 


face,  I  had  set  down  as  the  outward  signs 
of  a  broken  spirit  and  a  w’aning  brain ;  for 
he  had  had  enough  of  sorrows  to  shake  a 
stronger  mind  than  his.  I  could  remem¬ 
ber  him  with  wife  and  children  about  him, 
in  a  respectable,  if  not  an  extensive  way  of 
business  ;  and  why  it  suddenly  fell  oflf  and 
was  given  up,  and  what  misfortune  had 
chan^d  the  couple  who  had  been  before 
so  blithe,  I  had  often  w'ondered.  Their 
son,  Robert,  was  now  in  the  Crimea,  a 
Serjeant ;  their  daughter,  Clara,  a  milliner’s 
apprentice  in  the  north ;  Mrs.  Charlton  had 
died  a  few  months  after  the  failure  of  their 
trade,  of  a  lingering  and  somewhat  strange 
i  disease ;  her  husband  was  indeed,  as  he 
'  had  said,  upon  his  death-bed.  1  had  offer- 
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ed  to  send  for  Clsra  at  niy  oim  charge,  i 
but  he  would  not  hear  of  it. 

“  I  would  not  have  a  soul  at  my  bed¬ 
side,  save  yon,  doctor,  for  worlds,”  he  said. 

He  w.as  qnite  friendless,  too.  His  cham¬ 
ber  wa.s  common  to  five  other  workhouse 
folk,  bnt  it  wa.s  a  July  day,  and  they  were 
sunning  themselves  in  the  paved  court 
outside  ;  the  noonday  beams  which  poured 
into  the  long  bare  room  found  nothing 
fair  to  rest  upon  ;  no  ])rint  upon  the  white¬ 
washed  wall,  no  commonest  wild-flower  in 
any  of  the  few  drab-colored  mugs  that 
strewed  the  table  ;  no  sign  of  comfort 
anywhere.  The  sick  man  lay  upon  his 
little  iron  bed,  and  I  was  sitting  upon  the 
wootlen  stool  beside  it ;  his  hand  lay  tipon 
mine,  and  his  Ihce  was  turned  towards  the 
door,  listening.  I  rose,  and  locked  it ;  and 
it  was  then  that  he  began,  as  I  have  said, 
to  speak  of  murder,  and  his  innocence — to 
ask  if  it  would  be  dangerous  to  confess  all. 

I  said,  “  No ;  nothing  can  harm  you  now. 
What  you  say  to  me  is  a  secret  as  long  as 
you  shall  live  :  you  may  speak  as  if  I  was 
the  clergyman  ” — whom  he  had  refused, 
for  some  reason,  I  knew  not  what,  to  see. 
“  If  it  will  ease  your  mind  to  tell  me  any¬ 
thing,  say  on.” 

“  You  have  known  me,  doctor,  this 
twenty  years,  and  will  easily  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  I  no  more  expected  to 
liecome  dependent  on  the  parish  and  to 
die  in  this  workhouse,  than  I  dreamt  of 
the  possibility  of  my  committing — any 
very  terrible  crime.  I  was  young  to  the 
world  then,  and  foolish  ;  and  my  wife  was 
not  older  or  wiser.  We  were  not  strong- 
minded  folk — ^nor,  alas !  even  straightfor¬ 
ward  ;  through  a  plausible  story  of  dear 
times  coming — which  may  yet  have  been 
partly  true — we  sold  many  a  jiound  of 
nutter  and  ounce  of  tea ;  and  if  it  was  not 
always  a  pound  nor  alwaj^s  an  ounce,  it 
was  never  over  the  just  weight,  but  under. 
Spirits,  also — there  being  no  public-house 
close  by — which  we  of  course  had  no  li¬ 
cense  to  sell,  we  would  let  our  best  custo¬ 
mers  purchase  and  drink  in  our  back  par¬ 
lor,  w’hich  appeared  in  their  weekly  bills 
under  the  head  of  candles,  or  what  not ; 
so  that  speaking  before  our  own  cliildren, 
we  had  to  fabricate  strange  stories,  and 
give  things  their  wrong  names ;  and  many 
other  devices  we  had,  which,  though  they 
got  us  little  gains,  seemed  not  much,  on 
the  whole,  to  benefit  us.  I  have  purposely 
told  you  the  worst  of  us,  because  it  will 
explain  our  future  conduct  the  more  easi¬ 


ly  ;  but  you  must  not  suppose  that  we  were 
thieves,  or  very  wicked  people ;  we  scarce¬ 
ly  knew  what  wrong  we  were  doing  to 
others,  and  far  less  to  ourselves ;  and  I 
don’t  think  in  other  respects  we  were  a 
bad  pair.  I  know  Sarah  loved  me,  and  I 
her  and  our  two  children,  dearly.  Our 
shop,  as  you  remember,  was  between  Hen- 
borough  and  SwaflTham,  which  were  then 
quite  separate  towns,  with  straggling 
houses  and  long  lines  of  railing  to  connect 
them.  Our  house  was  the  farthest  of  the 
last  row,  not  detached.”  Here  the  sick 
man  raised  himself  on  his  hands,  and  whis¬ 
pered  :  **  Are  you  sure  there’s  nobody  at 
the  keyhole  ? — nobody  at  any  crack  or 
cranny,  nor  at  the  skj’Hght  ?  ” 

I  a.s8nred  him  that  there  was  not ;  and 
then  the  wretched  creature  pulled  out  from 
a  sort  of  opossum  pocket  in  his  very  skin, 
and  under  his  flannel  vest,  a  thin  piece  of 
paper,  folded  ;  keeping  it  carefully  beneath 
the  bedclothes,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being 
visible  from  without,  he  opened  it,  and  1 
read  these  printed  words : 

“two  htndrkd  pouitds  kewjlbd. 

“  The  above  will  be  given  to  any  person 
not  actually  concerned  in  the  crime,  who 
shall  give  such  information  as  shall  lead  to 
the  diTOOverv  of  the  murderer  or  murder¬ 
ers  of  John  Spigat,  in  the  Swaffham  Road, 
Henborough,  on  the  night  of  I>ecember 
the  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  thir¬ 
ty-five.” 

“  Why,  you,  Charlton,  were  one  of  the 
jurymen,  if  I  remember  right,  who  were 
upon  the  inquest  in  that  matter  ?”  I  said. 

“I  was,  doctor ;  and — are  you  sure  there’s 
nobody  under  the  bed,  or  in  the  cupboard, 
or  behind  the  chhnney-board  ? — and  his 
murderer  also  ?” 

“  Good  heavens !”  I  exclaimed.  “  Why, 
what  a  hypocritical  ruffian  you  must  have 
been !” 

“  Doctor,  good  doctor,  have  mercy  upon 
me  :  don’t  tell,  don’t  tell !  and  don’t  think 
so  hardly  of  me  until  you  have  heard  me 
out ;  I  am  not  so  bad  as  I  seem. 

“It  was  on  a  New  Year’s  eve,  near 
twenty  years  ago,  and  very  late  at  night 
— close  upon  twblve — when  I  had  put  up 
my  last  shutter,  and  was  going  to  lock  the 
door  of  my  shop,  that  a  stranger  called. 
He  had  come  from  the  SwaflTham  end  of 
the  road,  and  I  had  never  seen  him  before 
in  all  my  life';  he  could  hardly  speak  at  all, 
he  was  so  awfully  drunk.  Red  in  face, 
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thick  in  speech,  and  trembling  all  over  |  last,  I  twined  the  arms  about  the  bars,  and 
like  a  leaf,  he  said  he  must  have  more  we  fled  back  in  silence.  Nothing  was  stir- 


rum.  I  told  him  that  we  only  had  ginger- 
beer  and  such  like  drinks ;  and,  besides, 
that  it  was  too  late  at  that  time  of  night 
to  sell  people  anything.  He  swore  horri¬ 
bly  at  this,  said  that  my  wi^  (who  was 
still  behind  the  counter  in  the  shop)  and 
I  were  both  liars,  that  we  had  sold  rum 
often  enough  to  other  folks,  he  knew  very 
well,  lie  managed  to  stagger  up  the  two 
stone  steps  and  push  in  at  the  door.  He 
should  get  into  the  back  parlor,  and  sleep 
there  all  night,  he  said.  I  took  him  by 
the  collar,  intending  to  set  him  outside  the 
door,  but  he  was  a  tall  and  stout-made 
man,  and  I  could  not — he  struggled  with 
me  in  a  dull,  heavy  manner.  1  had  hard  | 
matter  to  thrust  him  from  the  parlor. 

I  (lid  do  so,  and  pushed  him  violently, 
and  he  fell  on  the  floor  at  full  length  like 
a  log ;  he  never  groaned  after  he  had 
touched  the  floor,  but  lay  silent  and  motion¬ 
less. 

“  ^ly  wife  cried,  ‘  What  have  you  done, 
George  ?  You’ve  killed  the  man.’ 

“  ‘  Nonsense,’  I  said  ;  but  when  we  tried 
to  raise  him,  and  saw  the  glassy  look  of 
his  eyes,  I  knew  it  was  true.  A  hundred 
horrible  thoughts  would  have  crowded 
into  my  muul  at  once,  but  that,  swifter 
than  they,  devices  for  getting  the  (wrpse 
away,  and  removing  suspicion  from  our¬ 
selves  had  alr(}ady  filled  it ;  the  simple 
honest  plan  of  telling  the  truth,  and  call¬ 
ing  in  the  police  at  once,  never  so  much 
as  suggested  itself  What  if  a  neighbor 
should  step  in,  as  this  poor  murdered  man 
had  done,  and  find  him  lying  there?  If 
one  of  the  children  even  should  be  awaken¬ 
ed  by  the  noise,  and  come  down  into  the 
shop !  If  the  watchman  liiinself,  seeing 
our  door  yet  oi)en  at  that  time  of  night,  I 
should  call  I  There  was  not  a  moment  to 
lose ;  I  took  the  dead  man  by  the  head, 
and  my  wife,  all  in  a  tremble,  managed  to 
raise  his  legs,  and  shutting  the  door  care¬ 
fully  after  us,  w'e  bore  our  dreadful  burden 
about  fifty  yards  along  the  Swaffham 
Road  ;  we  tried  to  set  it  against  the  rail¬ 
ings  which  ran  along  both  sides  of  what  is 
now  Macartney  street,  but  the  inanimate 
thing  slipped  down  again  each  time  in  a 
mere  heap.  It  was  surprising  how  anxious 
we  were  to  prop  it  up,  and,  although  every 
itistant  was  precious  to  us,  we  spent  some 
five  minutes  in  doing  so — it  seemed  in¬ 
human,  somehow,  to  leave  it  on  the  pave¬ 
ment.  In  a  sort  of  desperate  terror  at 


ring.  We  heard  the  tread  of  the  watch¬ 
man  outside  our  closed  door,  and  his 
“  Past  twelve  o’clock !”  die  away  in  the 
distance,  but  w'e  had  put  out  the  lights, 
and  felt  certain  he  had  observed  nothing 
unusual — nothing  of  ours— oh,  horror ! — 
dropped  in  the  road,  while  we  had  gone 
about  our  terrible  task.  One  of  the  <mild- 
ren,  Clara,  began  to  cry  out,  ‘  Where  have 
you  been,  mother  ?’  She  had  heard  us, 
then,  leave  the  hou.se. 

“  ‘  I  only  helped  your  father  to  put  up 
the  shutters,  child,’  she  answered ;  and  the 
girl  was  quieted  by  the  ready  lie. 

We  went  to  beci  immediately,  but  not 
to  sleep ;  our  ears  were  on  the  «tretch  for 
the  moment  when  the  cry  should  arise, 
and  we  should  know  the  body  was  found. 
One  o’clock,  two,  throe,  four :  the  time 
crept  on  with  painful  slowness,  and  the 
hours  and  quarters  seemed  to  prolong 
their  iron  voice  horribly.  And  now  the 
dawn  w'as  breaking,  and  there  was  light 
enough  for  a  chains  traveller  to  see  the 
(sorpse.  We  saw  it  all  night  long,  as  we 
were  to  see  it  for  years,  and  as  I  see  it  now. 
Five,  six  ;  it  was  time  for  us  to  get  up  and 
open  the  shop,  lest  suspicion  should  arise 
that  way ;  and  we  did  so.  There  was  a 
turn  in  the  Swaffham  Road  beyond  our 
house,  and  it  was  farther  than  th.at ;  and 
yet  I  dared  not  look  in  that  direction  as  I 
undid  the  shutters. 

“ ‘ Watch,  watch !  Help,  help!’  Then 
they  have  found  him  at  last,  and  the  street 
fills  with  a  hurrying  crowd:  and  I  run 
with  them,  among  the  first.  But  my  wife, 
she  is  faint  with  terror,  and  dares  not 
move,  tellmg  the  children  who  have  heard 
the  cries,  that  it  is  nothing. 

“  It  leans  agmnst  the  railing  where  we 
set  it ;  but  its  right  hand — yes,  by  Heaven! 
it  points  to  me!  Nobody  saw  my  fiice, 
they  were  all  so  horror-struck  with  the 
dreadful  thing,  or  I  should  have  been 
carried  off  to  prison  at  once,  without  any 
further  proof^  I  know.  As  they  were  about 
to  take  It  dowm.  Doctor  Scott  (your  pre¬ 
decessor  at  the  union,  sir),  who  was  in  the 
crowd,  cried  ‘  Stop !’  and  called  attention 
to  the  position  of  the  arms ;  ‘  I  do  not 
think — ^bear  witness  all  of  you — that  any 
fit,  or  strong  convulsion  whatsoever,  could 
have  thus  twisted  them.’  And  I  bore 
I  witness  loudly  with  the  rest.  I  wa-s  :i8 
you  have  said,  sir,  ui*on  the  jury.  I  thought 
!  It  best,  safest  to  be,  despite  the  thing  I 
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ha<l  to  deal  with.  When  all  the  evidence, 
which  was  chiefly  medical,  had  been  ufiven, 

I  was  with  the  minority  for  ‘  Wilful  mur¬ 
der  against  some  person  or  persons  un¬ 
known,’  against  the  rest,  who  were  for 
‘Death  by  apoplexy;’  and  we  starved 
the  others  out.  Oh !  sir,  the  shifts  and  lies 
I  had  to  invent,  the  terrors  that  racked 
me  by  night  and  by  day — and  all  begotten 
by  my  cunning,  dishonest  ways — would 
have  been  punishment  for  a  murderer  in¬ 
deed  !  About  this  great  reward  here,  of 
two  hundred  pounds,  there  was  a  ceaseless 
talk;  and  the  wildest  surmises  as  to  how 
it  would  be  gained,  amongst  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  They  came  into  our  little  back  par¬ 
lor  just  as  usual,  and  wounded  us  with 
every  word.  ‘Now,  mark  my  words,’ 
said  one,  ‘  the  fellow  will  be  discovered  in 
the  end  and  hanged  ;’  and  ‘  A^,  ay,  mur¬ 
der  will  out,  sooner  or  later,’  said  the  rest. 
‘Sooner  or  later  !’  Great  Heaven!  how 
those  words  haunted  us !  for  now  indeed 
we  had  played  a  part  which,  if  discovered, 
would  have  proved  us  at  once  guilty :  my 
wife  took  to  her  bed,  and  fairly  sicicened 
from  sheer  anxiety.  She  had  fever,  and 
was  delirious  for  weeks ;  and  I  never 
dared  to  leave  her,  or  let  another  watch 
by  her  bedside,  for  fear  of  what  she  might 
rave  upon.  When  the  end  came  at  last, 
my  poor  wife  wanted  to  see  the  clergy¬ 
man ;  but  I  said  ‘No.’  It  was  for  the 
same  reason  that  I  would  not  send  for  Mr. 
liolanil  here,  myself ;  he  was  a  magistrate. 
You’re  not  a  magistrate?”  demanded  poor 
Charlton,  suddenly,  with  the  damps  of 
terror  mingling  with  those  of  death  upon 
his  forehead.  I  quieted  him  as  well  as  I 
was  able,  and  begged  him  to  set  his  mind 
at  ease  as  to  any  earthly  tribunal.  After 
a  little  time,  and  without  noticing  the 
warning  contained  in  my  last  words,  he 
continued: 

“  Amongst  the  folks  in  our  parlor,  one 
man  in  particular,  a  tailor,  by  name  Deck- 
liara,  seemed  never  weary  of  talking  of 
Spigat’s  murder.  He  was  a  miserably 
poor,  ill-favored  person,  who  had  drilled 
his  way  into  our  company  by  means  of  a 
sharp  tongue.  One  night  I  told  him  flatly 
enough  I  did  not  like  such  mournful  talk, 
and  was  quite  tired  of  that  theme.  ‘  Why, 
one  would  really  suppose  that  you  killed 
the  man  yourself?’  ne  retorted.  It  seem¬ 
ed  as  if  an  arrow  had  darted  through  my 
brain  for  a  moment,  and  I  could  hardly 
keep  upon  my  legs ;  but  laughed  it  off  as 
well  as  I  could.  He  stayed,  however,  to 


the  very  last ;  and  when  we  two  were  alone, 
he  drew  a  small  strap,  such  as  fastens 
trousers  at  the  foot,  from  an  inner  pocket, 
and  asked  me  whether  it  was  mine  ;  ‘  for 
I  found  it,’  said  he,  ‘  inside  your  house, 
betwixt  the  back  of  the  door  and  the  wall.’ 

‘  No,  it  is  not,’  I  replied,  but  rather  hesi¬ 
tatingly,  for  I  saw  he  had  some  purpose  in 
the  question.  ‘  I  thought  so,’  he  went 
on,  ‘  for  it  is  the  fellow  to  that  found  upon 
John  Spigat,  the  man  who  was  murdered 
fifty  yards  from  here,  in  the  Swaffham 
Road.’ 

“  I  could  not  speak  at  first,  nor  do  any¬ 
thing  beyond  making  deprecating  and 
pitiful  motions  with  my  hands ;  but  after¬ 
wards  I  made  shift  to  tell  this  Deckham 
the  whole  truth :  *  Likely  enough.  Master 
Charlton,’  he  said,  quite  coolly  ;  ‘  atween 
friends,  however,  such  things  looks  better 
than  before  a  judge  and  jury;  I’ll  put  a 
padlock  on  this  here  tongue,  safe  enough, 
if  you’ll  fit  it,  as  I  am  sure  like  a  sensible 
man  you  will,  with  a  golden  key.’  I  felt 
the  halter  already  round  my  neck — this 
friend  jerking  it  loosely  or  tightly  as  he 
w'ould;  but  there  seemed  to  be  then  no 
help  for  it.  I  paid  five  pounds  that  eve¬ 
ning — miserable  dolt  that  I  was — as  a  re¬ 
taining  fee  to  a  villain  for  working  my 
total  ruin.  Many  and  many  a  time  did 
my  children  and  myself  go  without  the 
barest  necessaries  that  that  man  might 
have  the  means  to  indulge  in  debauchery 
and  extravagance.  I  sold  the  shop,  and 
removed  with  my  motherless  bairns  to 
another  part  of  the  town ;  but  Henborough 
itself  my  tyrant  would  not  permit  me  to 
leave.  Loss  of  custom,  loss  of  health,  and 
almost  loss  of  reason  followed,  of  which 
ou  now  know  the  cause.  This  incubus 
cstrode  me  day  and  night,  and  wore  my 
very  life  out.  Often  and  often  have  I  been 
a  murderer  at  heart  because  of  that  mock¬ 
ing  fiend ;  once,  indeed,  he  confessed  to 
me,  that  a  vague  suspicion  had  alone  in¬ 
duced  him  to  try  me  in  the  matter,  and 
that  the  strap  story  was  only  an  ingenious 
touchstone  of  his  own.  Cunning  as  I  was 
then,  I  had  been  overreached ;  and  anxious 
to  efface  the  very  breath  of  slander,  I  had 
given  a  gratuitous  proof  of  guilt.  Here, 
m  this  workhouse,  friendless,  penniless,  1 
am  safe  from  his  persecutions  ;  but  I  trem¬ 
ble  for  my  children,  lest  he  use  them  also 
as  his  tools.”  I  strove  to  comfort  him, 
and  to  represent  the  folly  of  having  sub¬ 
mitted  to  sueh  a  treatment  at  first :  bnt  I 
was  speaking  to  ears  that  could  not  listen. 


The  wifeless,  childless  man  was  dying  fast,  he  had  concealed  so  carefully,  into  my 
an  awTiil  lesson  to  the  crafty  and  untruth-  hand.  A  sudden  dread  of  awakening  sus- 
ful.  What  a  little  leaven  of  dishonesty  picion,  even  after  death,  had  nerved  dis¬ 
had  leavened  all  this  lump  !  How  the  solving  nature  for  that  effort,  and  hanlly 
path  of  life  had  been  darkened  to  it  for  did  the  grey  head  touch  the  pillow  before 
ever  by  the  merest  shadow !  While  I  al-  his  worn  heart  ceased  to  beat.  Near 
most  doubted  whether  he  was  alive  or  twaaty  years,  as  long  as  most  bum  on  in 
dead,  be  sprang  up  once  agmn  into  a  sit-  fruitless  hope,  it  had  throbbed  in  ground- 
ting  posture,  aud  pressed  the  paper,  which  less  fear ! 
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Lire  OP  Prixcb  Tallbyrakd,  with  Extracts  from 
his  Speeches  and  Writings,  bj  Chakles  J.  McHaro. 
New  York:  Published  by  Charles  Scribner,  377 
Broadway. 

Next  to  the  old  Emperor  N^Kileon,  Prince  Talley- 
r.md  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age 
and  country  in  which  he  liredL  Possessing  eminent 
alents,  consummate  ability  and  sagacity  as  a  states¬ 
man,  be  was  the  prince  of  ambassadors  and  diploma¬ 
tists.  The  associate  and  confidential  adviser  of  longs 
aud  emperors  when  Europe  was  convulsed  to  its  cen¬ 
tre,  and  thrones  and  kingdoms  crumbled,  he  exerted 
an  influence  on  the  destinies  of  France,  to  which  few 
men  have  attained.  Living  amidst  the  stormiest  pe¬ 
riods  of  French  history,  he  rode  safely  over  the  tur¬ 
bulent  waves  of  successive  revolutions,  and  while 
others  were  engulpbcd  and  perished,  his  gallant  bark 
kept  boldly  on  its  course,  steered  with  masterly  skill. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  he  acted  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  history  and  politioB  of  France,  sharing 
largely  in  the  long  panorama  of  stirring  scenes  and 
events  of  colossal  magnitude  which  marked  that 
period.  The  life,  experience  and  observation  of  such 
a  man,  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest  Such  is 
Mr.  McHnrg’s  book.  He  has  collected  and  arranged 
liis  materials,  facts,  anecdotes,  and  illustrationa,  with 
much  ability.  His  brxfir  is  a  desideratum.  The  in¬ 
terest  excit^  by  its  perusal  is  cumulative  and  con¬ 
tinuous  to  the  end.  We  remember  to  have  seen 
Prince  Talleyrand  leaning  on  the  arm  of  an  attend¬ 
ant  bis  hair  white  as  wool,  and  his  {nmeing  eyes 
tlaatiing  with  diamond-like  brillianry.  The  port^t 
is  a  strikisg  likeness 

AMOKa  the  &w  announcements  of  new  books  from 
the  London  press,  are— The  Marquis  of  Normanby’s 
Tear  of  Revolution;  Ivors,  by  the  author  of  Amy 
Herbert;  The  Oironology  of  iJt  by  Mr.  Geo.  Scharf 
Jun  ;  England's  Greatness,  by  Jc4in  Wade;  The 
Theory  of  War,  by  Lieut-Col.  Macdougall,  of  Sand¬ 
hurst;  a  new  and  miniature  edition  of  Moore’s  Epi¬ 
curean  ;  Edgar  Bardon,  by  W.  Knighton,  author  of 
The  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King;  a  new  volume 
of  Poems  by  Gmld  Massey;  Self  and  Self-saorifioe^ 
by  Anna  Like;  Life  in  Andent  India,  by  Mrs.  Speir! 


I  Tender  and  True,  by  the  author  of  Clara  Morison ; 
Kate  Coventry,  originally  published  in  /laser’s  Mtugc- 
timt.  The  list  of  published  books  continues  to  remain 
as  brief  os  for  the  past  month ;  it  comprises  The  Dodd 
Family  at  Home,  complete  in  2  vols. ;  Out  on  the 
World,  3  veds. ;  the  Second  Part  of  the  Daisy  Chain ; 
The  Hills  of  the  Shatemuc,  by  Miss  Warner;  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  the  17th  Centuiy,  containing  the  Autobi¬ 
ography  of  Matthew  Robinson;  Astrology  as  it  is; 
Lardner's  Hand-Book  of  Astronomy;  the  Eighth 
Volume  of  Orr's Circle  of  the  Sciences;  the  Second 
Volume  of  Russell’s  Letters  to  The  Times,  conmlet- 
ing  his  history  of  the  Crimean  Campaign ;  Aris  Will- 
mott’s  Poets  of  the  19th  Centuiy;  Emerson’s  Eng¬ 
lish  Traits;  Wordsworth,  a  Biography;  BerangerV 
Songs,  translated  by  Robert  Brough ;  Capt.  Stouey’s 
Residence  in  Tasmania;  Ellicott’s  Pastoral  EpistlM ; 
Hamilton's  Thoughts  on  Truth ;  and  new  editions  of 
Macaulay’s  Field  Fortification,  Foster’s  Critical  Es¬ 
says,  Warren’s  Bladcstone,  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend,  Hajji  Baba,  The  Protestant,  (by  Mrs.  Bray,) 
Mias  Edgeworth’s  Popular  Tales,  Marterman  Ready, 
Heart  of  Midlothian. 

Axotheb  copy  of  the  quarto  edition  of  Hamlet 
(1603,)  of  which  the  only  other  copy  at  present 
known  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  has  lately  turned  up,  and  although  imperfect 
in  the  beginning,  supplies  at  the  end  that  portion  of 
which  the  Duke’s  copy  is  deficient.  This  copy,  whicli 
comes  from  Ireland,  was,  we  learn  on  good  authority, 
ofiered  to  Mr.  HaUlwell,  and  to  the  ^tish  Museunu 
for  60  guineas,  and  by  both  refused ;  it  then  came 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Boone,  of  Bond  street,  who 
have  B(fid  it,  Sybilline  fashion,  to  Mr.  HalliwelL  at 
the  advanced  price  of  £  1 20.  By  their  terms  of  sale, 
the  book  remains  for  three  months  at  Messrs.  Boone's, 
where  it  may  be  seen. 

The  Directors  of  the  BookseBen’  Provident  Insti¬ 
tution,  announced  at  a  late  meeting,  that  the  income 
had  so  far  exceeded  the  demand  fw  relief  that  they 
had  been  enabled  to  increase  the  invested  capital  of 
the  Institution,  which  now  amounts  to  £21,610. 
The  relief  administered  during  the  past  year  amount- 
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t>d  to  £785.  These  facts  should  certainly  be  addi* 
tional  iuduoemonts  to  those  who  have  not  doue  8o‘ 
to  join  the  Institution,  while  they  should  on  no  ac¬ 
count  cause  the  efiorts  of  its  active  friends  to  relax. 

The  Tribunal  of  Commerce  at  Paris,  has  fined  a 
publisher  two  thousand  francs,  (£80,)  for  inserting 
in  a  catalogue  appended  to  a  work  published  by  him, 
a  deprecatory  remark  on  a  rival  publicatioD. 

Mr.  Ben'TLEt,  the  London  publisher,  has  obtained 
the  whole  of  Horace  Walpole’s  unpublished  corre- 
qwndenoe  with  his  friend  and  deputy  in  the  Exetie- 
quer,  Mr.  Groevenor  Bedford.  Old  Mr.  Bedford  (the 
uncle  of  SouUiey’s  correapond^t)  was  the  channel 
of  numy  of  Walpole’s  unknown  communications  with 
the  public  papers,  and  at  tiroes  of  his  roany  unosten¬ 
tatious  diairitiee.  “Horry,”  as  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
delighted  to  call  him,  wiU  be  found  to  liave  had  a 
heait,  alter  all  His  charitable  qrmpathies  were 
chiefly  witli  poor  prisoners  for  debt.  This  accession 
will  give  additional  interest  to  the  forthcoming  edi¬ 
tion  of  “Walpole's  Letters.” 

The  Builder  notices  an  important  invention  in  ste¬ 
reotype  :  “  One  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  State 
printing-office  of  Vienna,  has  made  the  discovery, 
that  plates  of  plaster  of  Paris  will  uniformly  contract 
by  a  repeated  washing  with  water,  and  still  more  if 
witli  spirits  of  wine.  On  this  is  based  a  process  to 
produce  both  print  (drucksachm)  and  woodcuts  in 
various  gradations  of  type  and  size,  by  a  calculated 
diminution  of  the  plaster  of  Paris  plate.  Already 
print  and  drawings  have  been  made  of  a  twelfth-part 
size,  reduced  from  three  inches  to  one  inch  in  dime¬ 
ter,  and  yet  even  the  reduction  to  the  smallest  size 
does  not  encroach  on  the  perfect  correctness  of  the 
impression.” 

The  Academie  Fran^aise,  at  its  sitting  on  the 
28th  of  Augtisl,  announced  its  prizes  for  last  year. 
Amongst  them  is  one  of  2000  francs,  (£80,)  for  a 
poem  on  the  Eastern  War;  another,  of  the  same 
amount,  for  a  Eulogium  of  Regnard,  the  dramatic 
poet ;  and  a  third,  of  £120,  which  has  been  more  than 
once  offered,  and  offered  in  vain,  for  the  best  trcatL'<o 
“  On  the  State  of  Letters,  and  the  Progress  of  Intel¬ 
ligence  in  France  in  the  first  part  of  the  Seventeenth 
Cientury,  l)efore  the  tragedy  of  the  Cid,  and  Descartes’ 
treati.se  on  Method.”  Finally,  the  Academie  an¬ 
nounces  that  in  1858,  it  will  give  £120  for  the  best 
treatise  “On  the  Historical  and  Oratorical  Genius  of 
Thucydides.” 

We  hear  that  the  object  of  the  preservatkm  of  the 
house  in  which  Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  been  born, 
is  about  to  be  effectually  accomplished,  by  the  bounty 
of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  John  Shakspeare.  (who 
claims  to  be  descended  collaterally  from  the  poet.) 
resident  not  far  from  the  neighborhood  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon.  He  has  given  no  less  a  sum  than  be¬ 
tween  £21)00  and  £3000,  in  order  that  the  small 
edifice  in  Henley  street  may  be  separated  from  other 
buiIding^  and  put  in  a  condition  to  resiBt,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  inroads  of  time.  The  money  has  actually, 
as  we  hear,  been  paid  over  to  certain  trustees,  we 
believe  forming  at  present  the  principal  membera  of 
the  corporation  of  Shakspearc’s  native  town. 

The  booksellers  of  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark, 
have  just  held  a  “  Congress  ”  at  Copenhagen.  They 
decided  in  it,  after  due  deliberation,  to  petition  the 
King  of  Denmark  to  cause  the  Diet  to  ad^  laws  for 
protecting  literary  property,  increasing  postal  ooin- 


munications  between  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms, 
and  reducing  the  postage  on  letters  and  books;  they 
also  decided  on  founding  a  central  Scandinavian 
library,  on  establishing  an  annual  book-fair  similar  to 
that  of  Leipsic,  on  imivoving  their  trade  relations, 
and  on  getting  up  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  such  of  their 
body  as  may  foil  into  distreaa 

At  Liege,  there  was  within  the  last  few  days,  a 
competition  for  prizes  in  poetry  in  the  Walloon  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  fire  and  inspiration  of  the  Walloon 
poets  produced  such  excellent  versc-s,  that  the  judges 
felt  themselves  necessitated  to  awaird  two  hrat 
one  second  prizca 

Ik  our  last,  we  recorded  that,  amongst  the  prizes 
awarded  by  the  Acarh^mie  Fran^alse  of  Paris,  in  its 
last  annual  sitting,  was  one  to  M.  Bartholmess,  for 
his  “HLstoire  dee  Doctrines  Beligieuses  de  la  Philoso- 
phie  Moderne.”  We  have  now  to  record  the  death 
of  this  gentleman.  The  melancholy  event  took  place 
suddenly,  at  Nuremburg,  a  few  days  ago.  The  de¬ 
ceased  possessed  considerable  reputation  as  a  philo- 
aophical  writer  on  the  continent 

Thocoh  she  was  little  known  in  the  general  world 
of  letters,  the  death  of  Mrs  Schimmelpcnninck,  of 
Clifton,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  claims  a  record 
in  a  literary  journal  Her  work  on  “  Port  Royal  ” 
and  its  dependencies,  many  years  ago  published  and 
circulated  in  the  sectarian  world,  b^des  displaying 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  languages,  and  of  tlie  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  Jesuit  and  Jansenist  controversy,  was 
excellent  as  a  piece  of  narrative.  Her  “Theory  of 
I  Beauty  and  Deformity,”  though  disfigured  by  crotch¬ 
ets,  was  full  of  ingenious  speculation  and  curious 
example.  She  was  an  eccentric,  but  a  learned  and 
aocomplislied  woman. 

The  Liverpool  Mercury  states  that  the  suc'cess 
which  has  attended  the  formation  of  the  free-lending 
libraries  in  Liverpool,  is  quite  imprecedented,  and 
their  increasing  usefiilness  is  beerming  daily  more 
and  more  aiiparenL  At  present,  the  issue  averages 
upwards  of 4600  volumes  per  week.  The  care  which 
is  taken  of  the  books,  and  the  punctuality  with  which 
they  are  returned,  are  remarkable ;  and  although 
there  have  been  upwards  of  360,000  volumes  lent 
since  the  commencement,  only  three  or  four  books  of 
trifling  value  have  been  really  lost  to  the  libraries. 
In  the  selection  of  books,  all  tastes,  as  far  as  practi¬ 
cable,  have  been  consulted;  and  the  readers  have 
now  between  13,000  and  1^000  volumes  to  select 
from.  The  high  class  of  reading  which  the  statistics 
exhibit  is  most  cheering,  and  the  happiest  results 
must  necessarily  flow  ftum  the  establishment  of  such 
institutions. 

The  French  tribunals  have  been  occupied  with  a 
case  which  seems  strongly  to  illustrate  the  defective 
state  in  which  the  law  of  that  country  is  with  respect 
to  property  in  manuscripts.  A  bookseller,  having 
by  purcham  come  into  the  possession  of  certain  man¬ 
uscripts  of  the  late  Louis  Philippe,  communicated  the 
&ct  to  the  Orleans  family,  and  gave  them  the  option 
of  purchasing,  if  so  disposed.  The  Duke  D’Aumale, 
to  whom  the  application  was  made,  took  no  notice 
of  it;  but  legal  proceedings  were  commenced  by  the 
family  to  obtain  the  manuscripts  without  purchase. 
The  bookseller  declares  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  history  of  tlie  papers,  he  came  by  them 
honestly  enough,  and  defends  his  rights  pertinaciously. 
;  Tlte  next  time  he  gets  such  precious  wares  into  poe- 
I  session,  he  will  probably  keep  his  own  counsel,  and 
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quietly  look  out  for  a  purehnser,  without  oommnni- 
cftting  with  the  Orleans  family. 

An  edition  of  Schiller  and  Goethe’s  Xenien  has  re¬ 
cently  been  printed  from  the  original  manuscript  for¬ 
merly  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Edward  Boas. 

A  SELECTioif,  in  tliree  volumes,  of  the  Correspond¬ 
ence  of  Herder  is  in  course  of  publication,  and  from 
the  interest  and  importance  of  the'contents,  Ls  ex¬ 
pected  to  command  considerable  attention.  Professor 
Duntzer  is  the  editor  of  the  work,  which  will  contain 
letters  from  Goethe,  Schiller,  Klopstock,  Jean  Paul 
Richter,  Lavater,  Jacobi,  etc., 

Tub  fourth  portion  of  the  Dutch  translation  of 
Macaulay’s  England,  has  just  been  published  by  the 
house  of  H.  C.  S.  Ery,  at  the  Hague. 

OcK  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  the  laws,  or 
rather  the  custom  of  law,  in  Denmark,  gives  perpetu¬ 
ity  to  copyright.  On  a  late  occasion,  the  children  of 
Oelenschagen,  who  has  been  called  the  Shakspeare 
of  Denmark,  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
of  that  State,  a  petition  for  a  grant  of  the  copyright, 
for  a  hundred  years,  of  their  father's  works.  The 
reply  of  the  Minister  informed  them  that  in  tlie  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Procureur  General,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  any  grant  of  the  sort,  and  that  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  there  was  no  doubt  of  tlio  riglit  possessed  by 
the  heirs  of  a  deceased  author  to  the  exclusive  right 
for  ever  of  publishing  themselves,  or  of  assigning  to 
others,  the  right  of  publishing. 

At  the  late  excursion  of  tlie  members  of  the  Book¬ 
sellers’  Provident  Institution,  nearly  one  hundred 
members  assembled  on  the  grounds  of  the  Retreat 
at  Abbots  Langley,  and  dined  in  a  tent  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Edmund  Hodgson,  who  presided  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Green.  Through  the  exertions  of 
tlie  latter  gentleman,  with  the  cooperation  of  nume¬ 
rous  friend^  the  Retreat  has  now  assumed  a  more 
pros{ieroos  position  than  it  has  hitherto  held,  a  sum 
of  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds  having  been 
invested  as  a  permanent  maintepance  fund,  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  which  it  is  considered  will  prove  nearly  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  the  houses  and  grounds  in  repair.  The 
Retreat  and  the  Provident  Fund  conjointly  offer  ad¬ 
vantages  which  few  institutions  present ;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  junior  members  of  the  trade  do 
not  join  tlie  society  in  greater  numbers  than  they  do. 

The  Illustrated  Monthly  News,  is  the  title  of  a  new 
periodical  announced  to  be  published  at  the  office  of 
the  KkUteradatsch,  (the  German  Punch,)  at  BcrliiL 

A  ccRioua  collection  of  letters  relating  to  Wallen¬ 
stein  and  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  lias  been  discovered 
among  the  records  of  the  Collalto  family,  in  their 
castle  at  Pimitz.  These  interesting  documents  are 
published  by  Herr  von  Chlumezkz,  Keeper  of  the 
Records  at  Briinn. 

Tub  Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  have  now 
opened  their  library  gratis  to  visitors,  and  have  as¬ 
signed  a  portion  of  the  reading-room  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  for  such  publishers  as  may  choose  to 
support  the  library  by  ^nations. 

At  the  late  sale  of  rare  books  at  Messrs.  Sotheby’s, 
on  August  26tli,  a  copy  of  the  magnificent  work, 
Peintures  et  Gmemens  des  Manuscrits  Franijais  de- 
puis  le  Huitierae  Siwle  jusqu'd  la  fin  dn  Seizi^me,  20 
vols.,  executed  under  the  direction  of  Count  Augiiste 
Bastard,  was  sold  tor  £180.  Amongst  other  lots,  3, 
Alton,  Itaito  Politique,  on  vellum,  fetched  £3  ^ ; 


46,  Dante.  IvC  Terze  Rime,  first  Aldine  eiiitiou,  £6 
16s. ;  lOl,  Histoire  do  Geroleon  d'Angleterrc,  £5  lis. 
6d. ;  117,  Les  Quatre  Fils  Aymon,  £6  5s. 

These  appears  at  present  in  Italy  311  newspapers 
— partly  political,  partly  scientific  and  artistic. 
They  are  distributed  over  the  peninsula  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  way :  85  appear  in  Lombardy,  87  in  Sardinia, 
5  in  Parma  and  Mc^ena,  33  in  Tuscany,  30  in  the 
Papal  Dominions,  and  56  in  the  Kingdom  of  both 
Sicilies. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Library  of  the  House,  has  just 
been  printed.  Considerable  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  library  during  the  last  three  years,  and 
a  sum  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Phillips  (secretary  to 
Speakers  Abbott  and  Manners  Sutton)  has  been  paid 
by  his  executors  and  invested  in  the  following  works 
— viz ,  the  complete  works  of  Cuvier,  236/. ;  Wal¬ 
ton’s  “  Biblia ’Sacra  Polyglotta,”  421 ;  various  writers 
of  Bjrzantine  History,  25/. ;  and  the  “  Silvestre,  Pal^ 
graphic  Universelle,"  991  Large  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  library  in  works  of  general  history,  the 
colonies,  and  East  Indies,  dictionaries,  books  of  re¬ 
ference,  voyages  and  travels,  collections  of  treaties, 
topography,  political  economy,  and  law.  The  room 
adjoining  the  Oriel  room  has  been  added  to  the  li¬ 
brary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  new  books.  An 
alphabetical  catalogue  to  the  books,  whicli  amount 
to  20,000  vols.  (exclusive  of  Parliamentary  publica¬ 
tions,)  has  been  compiled  and  printed  for  the  use  of 
Members.  The  Journal  Index,  1837-52,  is  in  typo 
to  the  word  “  Orders,”  and  other  indexes  have  bron 
compiled  and  printed. 

A  ROMANCE  which  has  lately  appeared  in  Munich 
has  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  highest  circles  in 
Berlin.  It  is  entitled  “  The  Prince,  my  Beloved,  and 
hi^Partisaus,”  (Der  Fiirst,  mein  Leibchen,  und  seine 
Parteiganger,”)  and  is  translated  from  tho  Polisli 
of  Count  Itzewuzki,  by  Assessor  Jerzwski  into  Ger¬ 
man,  but  appears  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Bach- 
mann.  The  German  critics  speak  of  it  as  a  ro¬ 
mance  of  tho  highest  order ;  the  stoiy  is  founded  on 
an  historical  fact  of  deep  interest.  The  author  says 
in  his  preface:  “Just  at  present  must  tho  internal  po¬ 
licy  of  a  nation  verging  on  its  fall,  the  noble  strug¬ 
gles  and  eSTorts,  phases  of  a  life  which  seems  rather 
to  belong  to  the  present  times,  these  must  have  a 
special  interest  for  our  own  day.”  The  fall  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Poland  forms  the  leading  subjects  of  the 
romance;  the  dramatis  persona  are  essentially 
Polish  in  their  characteristics ;  the  incidents  are  stir¬ 
ring,  and  the  national  features  weU  portrayed.  The 
book  may  be  regarded  rather  as  an  historical  me¬ 
moir  of  the  times  than  as  a  mere  work  of  fiction ;  it 
is  more  true  than  poetical,  presenting  us  with  life 
pictures  of  the  time  and  country.  It  is  a  oarious 
fact  tliat  whilst  the  King  of  Prussia  was  in  Berlin, 
marking  his  approbation  of  the  work,  by  presenting 
the  author  with  a  valuable  diamond  pin,  the  petty 
representative  of  majesty  in  Posen  had  prohibited 
the  sale  of  tho  book  in  that  town.  So  much  for 
despotic  power  committed  to  stupid  and  ignorant 
officials-Uliis,  too,  in  the  so-called  liberal  and  enlight¬ 
ened  Prussia. 

Thomas  de  Qcimcet  is  a  contributor  to  the  new 
Englisli  periodical  called  The  Titan.  In  the  iileptem- 
ber  number  he  has  an  article  entitled  “Storms  in 
English  Uistoiy :  a  glance  at  the  reign  of  Heniy 
VUI." 


